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The Tree of Good Fortune 


A Stark Delicious Apple 


for Growers 


The Stark Delicious has triumphantly proven all our 
profit-crop claims. Growers in every state are pour- 
ing in upon us reports of wonderfully rich money 
harvests due to their Stark Delicious trees. 


These big, radiant red, exquisitely flavored. 
apples are the glory of the fruit stand—the 
high-price king of the city markets—the 
fortune-maker for fruit growers everywhere. 
The tree is a young and steady bearer, ex- 
tremely hardy and renowned for its resistance 
against tree diseases and rust. 


The Prize-Price Apple 
All Over America 


—<introduced to the world by Stark Bro’s Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


Buck Bros., Eiberfield, Ind., orchardists, report: “‘We got $12.00 per bar- 

rel for Stark Delicious and only $6.00 for other varieties. If we were plant- 

ing another orchard, we would plant a great many more Stark Delicious, 

because it is such a wondertul long-keeping apple !’’ They got $50,000 

for their crop from a 40-acre crchard, because they had Stark Delicious, etc. 
Richards Bros., famous Winchester, Va., orchardists, say: “We got our 
highest figure for Stark Delicious—$8.50 per barrel. We figure the value of 

our entire 1920 crop of apples it $250,000.00 and we know that this same land 
couldn’t raise 2ver $10,000.00 worth of agricultural crops.” 

Geo. Rofkar, R. I., Port Clinton, O., writes: “I sold my Stark Delicious for $9.00 
per barrel—got only $6.02 for b:st grade of other apples.” 

Da he 11 ‘ cones Stark Delicious, etc. (9 years old) brought me $3,000.00 this year,” 


Carroll, successful orchardist near Clarksville, Mo. Pl.oto — 


Shows 5 yr. old 
Stark Delicious Bearing 


Stark Delicious Wwinke 


The Apple That Is Making Orchardists Rich 


Why plant trees that bear low-price apples when you can get 
Stark Delicious to plant? These trees have made poor, cheap 
land worth $1,000.00 per acre! Get our 1921 
catalog and see for yourself. That catalog is 
simply crammed with proof that your big-profit 
opportunity is in planting Stark Delicious. If you 
are planning just a home orchard, plant some Stark 
Delicious by all means, for it is the king of dessert 

apples. 


‘Learn About Golden Delicious 
Too—Send for Free Catalog 


Read about this wonderful long-keeping yellow apple— 

50% to 75% larger than Grimes Golden—that bore on 
2-year-old trees in 20 different states this year! It is 
the talk of the country—the famous $5,000 yellow apple. 
Write today for catalog—just put your mame and address 
on the coupon and mail. 


Address Box 12 


5 Beadle Bro’s Nurseries 
Always at LOUISIANA, M °9 Since 181¢ 


Mr. Horace Rainey, owner of this Maury County, Tenn., orchard 

writes: “I got enough from this one crop alone from these 15-year-old 

Stark Delicious to pay for the trees, the land and for all my labor. tA. — ar 7 
., I gathered 25 bushels or more from many of these trees. Ae, n f oupon 

or 


Catalog 
FREE@ 
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It is furnished to subseribers 5 years for ntered at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second- advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
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and fair play to all men. Wituram W. Pork Dr. WM. J. SPILLMAN 
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What Washington would find 
now at Mount Vernon 


HEN Washington devoted himself to his home nearly 150 years 
ago, who knows what he may have thought about the length of 
time it would survive him? 








How do you feel about your own home—so valued by you now? 


Mt. Vernon is a monument to the gospel of long preservation through 
surface protection. The country is dotted with similar great examples. 
Your home can look forward to belonging to the same illustrious company * pep ai erat pres 
through the same means—surface protection. The care you devote-to it ing with moisture. No harm if 
now, while you are here, you can control. The care which those who sur- A wand nina dene nies 
vive you will habitually take after you are gone, will largely be determined much harm if it is not, Save 
by the example you set them. At Mt. Vernon the care is habitual; a stand- Os ee ee eres 


ing order exists for painting the house at periodical intervals. 


Preservation of all surfaces—wood, metal, stucco, cement—resolves 
itself into a state of mind. Once the danger of neglecting surfaces is under- 
stood and appreciated, a convert becomes an earnest advocate. 


Think of it! Every attack of decay and rust must necessarily begin at 
the surface. These insidious enemies are completely checkmated by surface 
protection. With renewal habitual, and before the previous coat actually 
goes to pieces, the property is invulnerable. 


The Dutch say that paint and varnish cost nothing because they save 
more than they cost by preventing repairs and replacements. Are the 
Dutch not right? 


Look over your property—all of it, and do it now. Save it—save the 
surface and you save all. 


There's an illustrated booklet ready to be mailed to you at once, showing how you can save 
money by hunting out those forgotten surfaces, which, if neglected, become the starting places of 
rust, rot and ruin, Send for this booklet. Address: Save the Surface Campaign, Room 632, The j 
Bourse, Philadelphia. Pa. g 
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is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the WN | protection. You can see 

Paint, Varnish and Allied Interests, whose products, taken as . : its effect in this photo» 

a whole, serve the greed purposes of preserving, protecting graph of @ surface where the 

and ae prone pove d t innumerable products of the lumber, aint has worn off. Avoid sim= 

cement and manufacturing industries, and their divisions. lar loss on your property. Save 
the surface and you save all, 
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~My Best Christmas—By Our Folks 
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0: all the days in the year, Christmas is by far the best. 





; Our Folks are pomely a unit on this. The boys like 
July 4, the girls like St. Valentine’s Day. Everybody, 
scept mother and the larger girls who have to cook and serve 
_. inner, likes Thanksgiving Day. But everybody—young and 
old—likes Christmas. It is the happiest day of all the year. 
When the Editors of The Farm Journal announced that they 
would pay $5, $3 and $2 for the best three letters on the subject 
“My Best Christmas,” they hoped to receive many good letters. 
They were not prepared for the bushels of letters which came, 
however. Literally by the thousands, they have poured in from 
all over the country. Every one has been carefully read. It 
has been a hard task to pick the winners. We wish there were 
100 prizes to distribute, instead of only three. But, after long 
deliberation, we have awarded the prizes as follows: 



























First prize, $5, to J. G. Hopfengartner, New York. 
Second prize, $3, to Fred Cornelius, New Mexico. 
Third prize, $2, to Mrs. Lula Rose Bush, Michigan. 


So many letters ‘were so good, we have decided to add an 
Honorable Mention list. Those who are entitled to membership 
in this class are: Mrs. Guy H. Fisher, Illinois; I. Bishop, Ohio; 
Pearl Chenoweth, Kansas; Charles Seefeldt, Pennsylvania. We 
are sending a packet of Christmas cards to each of those who 
earned Honorable Mention. 


First Prize 


My best Christmas carries me back to a Christmas eve thirty 

ago. The crops that year had been almost a total failure; 
the scant returns for our labor, together with a small emergency 
reserve fund, had to be used to meet an obligation which became 
- due the first week in December. 

My brothers, who were little chaps of four and six years 
respectively, had been patiently waiting for Christmas. Day 
| after day I listened to their childish pratéle as they discussed 
| what Santa Claus would bring them, and at evening mine was 
the hand that wrote the letters telling Santa what they most 
desired. And even as I wrote my heart ached, because I knew 
the last available dollar had been spent for a more serious if not 
&more worthy purpose, and I dreaded the disappointment which 
they must soon suffer. 

‘)_. Christmas eve came at last, and with it a driving snow-storm 
| which added to the gloom already enshrouding us. I performed 
my various tasks without ambition; I had decided to try to 
explain why their wishes could not be fulfilled. I went into the 








eee garret for mother, and while there came upon a box containing 
comin 4 miscellaneous assortment of junk, among which I found four 
harm if small cast-iron wheels, part of the remains of a toy wagon which 
wee Ihad saved for years. The memory of past happy days caused 

ie | the tears to flow, and as I sat there in the cold garret there came 





to me a vision of a little horse with cart and harness, a stable 

| with stall and space for the cart. I saw it distinctly, and a voice 

| Seemed to whisper, “Hurry! there is yet time.” 

'} My whole ‘being responded to the command. I seemed to 
fall over the very things needed; a soap box, several cigar boxes 
and an old pair of long kid gloves. But where to find the horses? 

a searched for an hour, almost despairing of finding them, when 

) *gain fortune favored me in the shape of an old pasteboard box 

“hanging from a rafter beam. Opening it I’found my horses sound 

4nd ready for service, some tree ornaments, tinsel, and a small 

ta Claus, white and sparkling as the day it was purchased. 
My min1, which a few hours before had seemed so vacant, 
| Row teemed with ideas. I secured a small ax and almost ran 

‘to the woods, where stood a slender young spruce that had 

“Rodded to me all that summer. I came back more cautiously, 

5 g the batn between myself and the house. After dinner 

I disappeared into the attic, securely locking the door, and fell 

work. The time sped all too swiftly and the dusk of evening 

P me with «, world of things still to do. 

___ After suppey, when my brothers had gone to bed, I carried 

-tverything to the kitchen and enlisted mother in the work. 

#tom the gloves I cut breast collar, with traces, back-strap and 

| teechings; mother made.four small sacks which I filled with 






























ron Sats and bran, two small bales of hay and straw neatly bound 
pactane With fine wire, liti:le nose-bags, cut from the thumbs of the gloves, 
can see i & wooden button for a bottom. The cigar boxes, remodeled, 
age Aitted with shafts and a pair of the wheels, were transformed into 
iow model cart; the soap box, halved on a bevel and furnished with 
y. Save 70 and partitions, became an ideal stable: A partially used 
call, : varnish stain converted the outfit into a finished and 







harm onious whole. Next I brought in the tree and set it up in 
living-room and trimmed it, hung up.a little stecking on each 

bot the mantel shelf, filled them with some nuts, cookies and an 
®: Beneath the snug shelter of the tree stood two little stables 
Sccupied and nga § a Mother had long since gone to 

# Dut I still kept on; 1 had lost all trace of the hour. Suddenly 
in the old church tower struck five; I had worked all 


















night, but I had brought into reality the objects disclosed to 
me in my vision. 

I dared not risk going to bedlest I miss the reward of my 
labors.. I sat and dozed; dreams sweet and pleasant filled my 
mind; I awoke with a start and heard mother and father stirring. 
Quietly I built a fire so that the room would be warm and cozy, 
because I knew what any moment might bring forth.. Daylight 
came, and soon I heard the tread of little feet upon the stairs. 
I saw them clothed in nighties steal quietly to the doorway, into 
the room. 

Their cries of joy and surprise still linger in my memory, 
those happy little faces still smiling upon me; it seemed as if my 
humble little toys had suddenly become chariots of gold and the 
choicest of Arabian steeds. Deep down in my heart there came 
a feeling of blessed peace; but a few hours before I had nothing 
to give. Out of my intense love for them my gift had come into 
being; the very atmosphere seemed charged with love, peace 
and good will. Thirty years of varying fortune have failed to 
dim this picture or erase from my memory one detail. 

We, brothers three, are now men; we have often spoken of 
that day now long past. Those little stables, like that which 
long, long ago sheltered the lowly manger, will forever remain 
in our memory and be to us a symbol of brotherly love and 
devotion. 


New York. J. G. Hopfengartner. 


Second Prize 


My best Christmas was that of 1918. I was overseas at the 
time, in hospital, just up and able to walk around, after having 
been severely -gassed in the Argonne. 

Here is what\happened. In the community around the 
hospital there were, roughly speaking, about 400 orphan children, 
most of them fatherless since the beginning of the war in 1914. 
They were children from the ages of three to sixteen, and the 
large majority of them had not had a thing for Christmas since 
the war started. 

A committee was formed among the soldiers, in the hospital, 
to give the children a Christmas tree. By the help of the Red Cross 
we soon had the amount required. We decorated one of the Red 
Cross huts, and in the center of the room we placed a large cedar 
tree, gaily trimmed and bearing a gift for every child in the 
community. There were nuts, candy and bugles for the little 
boys and candy and small dolls for the girls. 

A big army truck was sent to the different villages for the 
children. When the truck arrived at the hut it was met by the 
American soldiers. Each soldier carried one of the children from 
the truck to the hut. I had a bright little girl of about five. She 
could speak some English and told me that her papa had been 
killed during the first months of the war, and that Santa Claus 
had not been to see her since he went away. 

The children played games in the hut until Old Santa was 
ready to bring the toys. I can not tell how happy they were, 
but happiest of all were the American soldiers. 


New Mexico. Fred Cornelius. 


Third Prize 


Were you ever in North Dakota during a blizzard? No? Well, 
listen and I will tell you about one. We were newly-weds, John 
and I; our home was a little one-room shack on the wind-swept 
prairie where we were proving up a claim. 

It was three-days before Christmas. My husband was - 
starting over to the home of a neighbor, one and a half miles away, 
to assist him in some work. As I went to the door to see him off, 
I examined the sky and remarked that a blizzard was threatening. 
He said, ‘‘I don’t think it will storm before I get home.” 

But it did. Later in the mor jing I couldsee the blizzard 
clouds from the north coming closer and closer; then began a 
mist of whirling snow. My heart stood still. A blizzard—and 
Sy all alone! There was but one thing to do—make the best 
of it. 

I knew that the cow in the barn, a short distance from the. 
house, must be fed. My husband had the horses with him, so 
I took the clothes-line from its post, left one end fastened 
to the house, and tied the other end to a post at the corner of the 
barn for a guide rope, so I would not get lost on the way. 

Having the cow, I knew I would have plenty of milk, if I 
could manage to get to the barn, and would not go hungry, but 
I kept wondering what I would have for Christmas dinner. 

Snow whirled in through the keyhole, and any little crevices 
above the mop-board, and made little mounds of snow on the 
floor. I went to bed early, wondering if John was safe, and if 
this would not be the most lonesome Christmas I ever had. I 
wished we were home in the East to eat turkey and mince pie 
with mother. 

My second day passed about the same as the first; I was 
very lonesome, but tgied to keep warmth in my shaqk and 
cheer in my heart. Continued on page 107] 
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Cattle and sheep prices and 
by-products values 


When we buy live cattle we get 
our returns from two sources— the 
meat and the by-products; the 
price we can afford to pay for cat- 
tle depends on the prices we are 
able to get from these two sources. 


What we can get for meat and by- 
products depends on general com- 
petitive conditions over which we 
have no control. Sometimes the 
price of meat is high and the price 
of by-products low; at other times 
the situation is reversed. 


During the past few months there 
has been a serious depression in 
by-product values. 


Hides dropped from 50 cents to 
25 cents; oleo oil fell from 28 
cents to 13% cents. 


Wool and other by-products of the 
packing industry also have fallen 
tremendously. 


The fall in-cattle by-products 
amounted to about $2.36 per 
hundred pounds of live cattle. In 
thecase of lambs it was even greater 
—$4.46 per hundred pounds of 
live lamb. 


This means that when we were pay- 
ing $12.00 for cattle in October we 
could have paid $14.36 if by- 
product values had not dropped. 


Likewise we could have paid almost 
$18.00 for lambs which were now 
bringing you only about $13.50. 


The point is that the less we get 
for by-products the less’ we can 
afford to pay for live animals; and 
this means a wider difference be- 
tween the price of live animals 
and the price of dressed beef or 
mutton. 


For example, a year ago, when by- 
product values were high, we sold 
our dressed beef at an average of 
only about five and one-half cents 
a pound more than we paid for 
live cattle; today the difference 
between the live and dressed 
prices is nearly ten cents. 


But the stock raiser says, ““Why 
not charge more for beef and save 
us from loss?’’ Because the price 
of perishable products like fresh 
meat is absolutely beyond control. 
All that the most efficient packer 
can get is the highest price at which 
meat will move into consumption 
whileit is yet fresh. In otherwords, 
there is always a competitive mar- 
ket price, which fluctuates daily 
and hourly to keep the perishable 
meat moving to the consumer. If 
we tried to hold the meat for a 
higher price, we would simply have 
it left on our hands to spoil. 


Our average profit of less than $1.00 
per head on cattle for the past five 
years includes the returns from 
cured hides, oleo oil, and other by- 
products. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned-by more than 35,000 shareholders 
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‘He counts on you to do your 


| That of all those in the race 


‘Tye seen it often and I know: 
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The Candidate 
By H. M. DEAN 


OR months before election time 
The candidate is in his prime; 


He comes around to shake your hand, - 


Admire your stock and praise your land; 
Hell praise the wife and pet 
the kid, 


some of his own people. That is a char- 
acteristic of these men from across the 
sea. They like to settle: down in com- 
munities and they pull together. In the 
beginning the man had a big debt; he will 
soon have it all paid up. 

I asked a young American farmer how 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


S Harriet sat by the open fire darning 
A stockings, I could see by the play 
of her countenance that she was 
revolving in her mind some perplexing 


problem. Presently she said: 
“Jacob, you seem te be wise with 





He'll let you know right on the 
start 


part. 

The honest voter he will praise, 

And talk about the means and 
ways 

Of making living very cheap— 

A promise he will never keep. 

In many a big, high-sounding 
word, 

He'll tell you of the things he’s 
heard 

About the good the farmers do, 


leave 
He'll ask you if you don’t be- 
lieve 


He’s the man to fill the place. 
This much is true—the rest can 
£o— 


he’s elected—put it flat— 
soon forget you after that. 





The Master Farmer 
By E. L. VINCENT 
is a great thing to be master 
ofa fine farm; to hold the title 


the land and feel that you 
“Meentitled to it by every pos- 
right. 


' Finer still to be master of the 
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As It Will Be 


When the farmers get their backs up and work to- 
gether, the middleman will find himself in a tight 


place, and something is liable to drop 


regard to a number of things, 
perhaps you can tell me why an 
otherwise perfectly sensible man 
will marry some rattle-brained 
chit who hasn’t gumption enough 
to boil a kettle of water or to cut 
a slice of bread decently, much 
less to bake a loaf.” 

This was a poser, and scarcely 
more capable of solution than 
“Why is a hen?” Most young 
men, and sometimes old ones, are 
attracted by a pretty face; but 

‘not all of the harebrained, frivo- 
lous sort are pretty, any more 
than all the careful Marthas are 
homely; so we do not find the 
explanation here. Most young 
men, and old ones, too, are vain 
and are easily reached on that 
side. Now, not all young women 
are as simple minded as they 
would have it appear, and when 
they deliberately set out to land 
their victims, flattery plays na 
small part in the attack upon the 
conceited young men. 

Many: years ago I knew a 
young woman who came to our 
quiet neighborhood from a large 
city because a man whom she ad- 
mired was temporarily sojourn- 
ing here. She brought several 
trunks because, as she con- 
fided to a friend, her object was 
to capture this particular desira- 
ble man, and that she intended 
to stay until she got him. She 








‘wil of that farm; to be able to 


Aouch it with the wand of a good 


and see it bring forth abundant 


Rarvents Still finer is it to be master ,of 


“Go to have the power to say to one, 


” and he goes; to another, ‘“Come,”’ 

he comes. 
was an old hill farm, a long way 
‘ftom town. ‘The good roads movement 
had not yet reached it. The former owner 
old, the boys and girls all went away 

soon went to rack. 

abe the farm changed hands. A man 
M could not speak much United States 
it. In this he had the help of 
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the man was making it. “All right,” he 
said. “I wouldn’t wonder a bit if he paid 
for the farm and became a good citizen.” 
And when I asked how that all came about, 
he told me that the new man was in for 
everything the Yankees did. He watches 
other people and does as well as they do. 
The great faet is, that old, forsaken hill 
farm is coming back to its own. It pro- 
duces as much‘again as it used to. This is 
what thousands of farms all over the 
country need today—the touch of a real, 
earnest, progressive master farmer. 


i 


succeeded in her object, but the 
marriage was not a happy one. 
In time the man began to see that his wife 
was not all that his fancy had painted her, 
but rather as she had painted herself; 
while the wife began to wonder what there 
was about him that had made her so de- 
termined to get him. 

However, not all men are won by 
eajolery. A famous American humorist 
explained that some men marry because 
they think women will be scarce next year, 
and live to wonder how the crop holds 
out. Still, none of these suggestions 
explain the unexplainable, and we may 
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“notoriously a subterfuge. 
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another light. 

When John Alden went courting Pris- 
cilla as proxy for Captain Standish, he 
found her engaged in homely and neces- 
sary household duties and-not dawdling 
in idle vanity. And when Zeke crept up 
the garden walk and “peeked in through 
the winder and there sot Huldy all alone,” 
he knew that she had just finished wash- 
ing the supper dishes and putting the 
hearth to rights; and he loved her all the 
more for it. These examples approach 
the heart of the matter, for it is not al- 
together grossness that makes the average 
man desire his creature comforts; rather, 
it is an inborr craving for one’s own hearth 
that is the lodestone. ‘Man wants but 
little here below, nor wants that little 
long,”’ but above all things he wants a 
comfortable home and suitable, well- 
prepared food, and these things he is not 
likely to get if he has a frivolous wife. 
This brings us back to the beginning: 
Why does it happen that a sensible young 
man marries the wrong woman, especially 
when there is the other sort all about him? 

There are in every neighborhood scores 
of marriageabie young women, pretty, 
vivacious and intelligent, thoroughly 
domestic, good housekeepers and capable 
cooks who have apparently been passed 
by for some languid fashion-plate with a 
gift for spending money. I am sometimes 
inclined to believe that modesty has a 
good deal to do with the conditions herein 
described. These desirable girls are not 
pert, and too often pertness carries the 
day. One of the crying sins of the times 
is flippancy, and this too often degenerates 
into buffoonery and is ill-suited to honest 
love-making. 

The appalling increase in the number 
of divorces following the World war is 
well calculated to lead to inquiry as to 
where we are drifting. It would almost 
seem as though marriage nowadays is 
entered upon with a mental reservation in 
favor of divorce, so readily is divorce 
obtainable. An amazingly large number 
of divorces are sought on the ground of 
“cruel and barbarous treatment,’ which 
would lead other nations to regard us as 
a race of wife beaters if the plea were not 
Fifty years ago 
divorce was considered immoral, and those 
who had been through the divorce court 
received scant welcome in the community, 
while the alimonious way of securing an 
income, if I may be allowed to coin a word, 
was practically onknown. 

Most women are born -match-makers 
and Harriet is no exception. When she 
considers the number of marriageable 
young women who are now in unwilling 
spinsterhood, and who are badly needed 
by home-loving men for home makers, she 
is almost tempted to set up a matrimonial 
agency, if such things were not so beset 
by dangers. 

The home is the salvation of the nation, 
and anything that tends to destroy its 
integrity is a menace. Already too many 
homes in this restless country have become 
mere temporary resorts to be frequented 
when the movies are closed, and real 
home makers are so badly needed that we 
ean not afford to lose them in the ranks of 
spinsterhood, honorable as that estate 
may be. Harriet sometimes regrets that 
the privilege of “popping the question” 
is by custom and prejudice preempted by 
the man. It is an unfair advantage that 
makes it possible for a man, however un- 
fit, to secure a wife simply by asking, while 
the woman eats her heart out in waiting. 
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DECEMBER 


December is a month that pleases nine 
persons out of ten. The tenth person is 
| the one whose birthday comes a week 
| or ten days before Christmas. The 
Weather Editor, if given another chance, 
would choose to be born in most any 
other month than December. 

The weather gets colder rapidly in 
December. In election years the hottest 
weather comes the first week in Novem- 
ber, then there is a gradual cooling off. 
The thermometer, in a_ well-behaved 
December, goes about 15° lower than in 
November, taking the month as a whole. 
It has been as cold as 50° below zero in 
December, in Montana. But along the 
Gulf coast, the first killing frost of fall 
does not come until December 1. Our 
country has a wide variety of weather. 
While Our. Folks in Montana are bun- 
dled up in overcoats, those in Florida 
can go without coats. 

The rainy season is pretty well estab- 
lished on the Pacific coast by December. 

| Last spring California farmers decided 
| they didn’t want to wait until December, 
so they contracted with a professional 
rain-maker to furnish rain, on the basis 
of no rain, no pay. The price was 
$1,500 an inch for all precipitation (that 
means rain or snow) recorded at Oak- 
dale, Calif. The San het valley had 








been needing rain for months. 
Weather Editor is now convinced cha 
the fools are not all dead. No human: 
effort can do anything to produce 
It sometimes happens, when a rain=” 
maker is employed, that rain falls. The’ 
rain-maker gets the credit, when he had - 
no more effect than a dog barking at 
the moon. 2 
The kind of weather we get, and the 
kind we would like to have in December, — 
are two different things. Inthe North 
West a good snow cover is needed for’ 
winter grains. In the South, mild and 
dry weather favors planting, and har 
vesting the rice crop. Early cold will 
kill some of the boll-weevils. j 
Winter truck crops are benefited by’ 
moderate temperature ‘and rainfall, 
Severe cold will cause damage, while 
these crops do not do well if it is tog) 
warm. Citrus fruits color and ripen 
best when moderately cool, but damage 
will result if the temperature is as low | 
as 26° for’a number of hours. Cool) 
weather puts deciduous fruits to sleep: 
early, which is desirable in the North, 
In the South, however, late ona is 
important. Hence, a mild fall is best.” 
Temperature from 12° to 18° below” 
zero will kill many dormant buds of 
peach, cherry and plum. Mild and) 
comparatively dry weather is best 
the sugar-cane harvest; temperature: 
below 28°, will damage standing cane, © 











Farm Journal Saws: 


We’d rather hear the supper-bell ringing 
than the finest grand opera.ever composed. 


The wood-box in the kitchen yawns to 
be filled these nights; let it not yawn in 
vain. - 

The man who sits around wishing he 
had a million dollars is not likely to get 
more than a dollar of it. 


An optimist is a man who can eat a 
bowl of soup at a church supper and then 
say, ‘“Well, maybe the oyster was in some 
other dish.” 


There have been rumors of men who 
have died from overwork; but many cases 
of death from overeating are very well 
authenticated. 


Too many girls can play “The End of a 
Perfect Day’ on a talking-machine, but 
can’t get up in time the next morning to 
help get breakfast. 


The politician whose heart beats in 
sympathy with his brothers, but whose 
books and accounts never balance, has 
been retired to oblivion again for another 
year at least. 


Peter Tumbledown says it is all bosh ~ 


about a poor, uneducated boy being able 
to get to the White House. He says a 
man has to have a college education be- 
fore he can be President. Asked how he 
figured that out he said, ‘“Don’t he have to 
go through the electoral college?’ Peter 


a 


hasn’t enough education to disting 
between a barber college and a echoat 
flying fish. P 





Walt Mason’s Corner _ 


December always makes me sad, 
then the climate’s mostly bad, 
a-motoring one goes, he’ll freeze | 
whiskers and his nose. Uncertain is 
cember’s mood; her conduct ‘hints 
she is stewed. Her changes are a 
of dread; you can not plan two 
ahead. The sun may rise as bri 
brass, and promise putting up 
grass. You cry, ‘Oh, what a lovely 
I'll get my car and scorch away, 
breathe some crisp, refreshing air, 
is abundant everywhere.” And 4 
you’ve gone nine miles or four, the” 
clouds up, you hear a roar, and th 
howling storm appears, to freeze 
side-boards and your ears. Next mol 
there is snow to burn, it’s deep wher 
you may turn. Then rapture in j 
bosom swells. ‘Now for a sled and 
of bells,” you ery, “and eke an old 
mare, and we'll go sleighing here 
there!” You rig up sled and bells 
steed, and dash away at frightful 
and then there comes a summer thaw, 
blamedest thaw you ever saw. Theat 
reduced to grimy flood, the sled is sti 
in the mud. And when the snow ist! 
down, and you are hoofing it to to 
storm comes up with shriek and ¢ 
freeze your hangdowns’ and 
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been lifted up, has come. 
Wasteful distribution between producers and con- 
“sumers, andthe day of toqmuch unrighteous profit- 
ering, 4 too many unnecessary middlemen, has 
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menace to its future un- 
less American agriculture is pre- 
served. The agriculture of the United States is the 
basic industry of the country, in which every person 
in America has a deep concern. If history does not 
deceive us by unchanging repetitions of her precepts, 
a nation’s life is no longer than the span of her 
agricultural health. The soil is our mother, and the 
mother of nations; it is land hunger that founds 
revolutions, anarchy 


DECEMBER, 1920 


My Plan To Help the Farmers. 


| 4 
q Y first plan would be to By President-Elect of the United States 
2 arouse the country to the 


WARREN G. HARDING 


government offices, administra- 
tive and representative. They 
call for the extension of the farm 
loan principle, not only in the case 
of the man who already owns a farm, but to worthy 
Americans who want to acquire farms. In other 
words, they call for capital available to the farmers of 
America as a bulwark against the exploits of capital 
available to the land speculator. 

These conditions call for a willingness on the part 
of all Americans to act together in restoring to 
‘American agriculture 





and decay. We must 
look our land problems 
and farming situation 
squarely in the face, 
and act bravely and 
wisely and promptly. 
Bungling and econom- 
ic nonsense and false 
promises and prodigal 
waste and dictatorial 

wers, all of which 
ave smothered the 
farmers, as they have 
smothered all others 
for eight years in taxes 
and interferences, 








oe 


a prosperity that will 
keep land-owner and 
land-worker upon our 
soil. 

My plan to help 
the farmers would ex- 
tend to the farm- 
wives, the young girls, 
and the old women 
who have been sub- 
stituted for normal 
farm labor. . The wo- 
men of the United 
States have helped to 
guarantee to consum- 
ers of our country 








must cease, and in- 
stead of unworkable 
words and overworked executive powers, in the meet- 
ing of this great agricultural problem, as in all our 
national problems, we must go back to the functions 
of our republic and of our representative system. 
We must restore the will of the people and stop the 
will of the wilful. | 

Agricultural problems, as well as all other great 
problems, must be met, not in the twilight of gen- 
eralities, but in the full sunlight of definition and 
forward marching. 

In undertaking this adjustment, we must, keeping 
in mind the responsibility of the farmers, turn to 
the consumers of the United States and say, ““This 
is your problem and- your posterity’s problem as 
well as the farmers’ problem.” 

I desire, with all my heart, to speak for the con- 
sumer when I speak of American agriculture. There 
is much to be said to the consumer of the United 
States about “the agricultural needs of America. 
The day of land hunger is upon us. The day when 
we see before us the spectacle of the land-owning 


'} farmer being displaced by capitalistic speculation in 


land and the soil-exhausting and landlord-exploited 
tenant farmer, has come. The day, when the 


share of the American farmer in whatever is left of 


eeeperity has been overtopped by the share taken 
y our industrial production, has come. The day 
when industry outbids agriculture for labor, has 
come. The day when the profit of the farmers has 

n cut down, and the price to the consumers has 


The day when bad or 


come. e day when production of our soil must 


be protected against the soil products of countries 
of ow standards of living, has come. 


These conditions call for wise action on the part 
government. They call for good counsel. They 
i for the presence of the American farmer in’our 





Winners—Harding and Holsteins at Minnesota State Fair 


and to dependent na- 
tions, their full food 
supply, and while it is a monument to them, we must 
find ways to restore a more normal and a more Ameri- 
can labor supply to our farms. 

An important part of my plan to help the farmers 
is “Cooperation.” 

I-am firmly of the belief thet the American 
people, through their government and otherwise, 
not only in behalf of the farfners but in behalf of 
their own welfare, and the pocketbooks of the con- 
sumers .of America, will encourage, make lawful, 
and stimulate cooperation—cooperative buying, 
cooperative distribution, and cooperative selling of 
farm products. 

All of the consumers of this country—the labor- 
ers, the businessmen, the teachers, the children, the 
rich and the poor, the young and the old, the men 
and the women, must act together to find the way 
closer and easier and cheaper to the sources of our 
food supply. And the farmers must work together 
to find their way, by better transportation, better 
marketing and organized cooperative effort, closer 
to the consumers of America. 


If these two—producers and consumers of food—. 


are not brought closer together by organization, by 
better railroad service, by the auxiliary of motor- 
truck facilities, by better roads, by the removal of 
legal obstructions to organized effort, organized 
profiteering will squeeze in somewhere between the 
producer and consumer. 

I am not indulging in a sentimental. generality 
when I say that I hope I am thinking and saying 
something to help point the way, not only to a fair 
and just prosperity to American agriculture, which 
will tend to stop land speculation and the increase 
of the tenant-farmers, but will be one big, practical 
step taken against the high cost of living. It will be 
taken in the name of no class, but in the name of the 


people of America. : : ; 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


26, 000, 000 Horses and Mules—All Stayer 


By WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary of the Horse Association of America 








UST as steel and concrete were to 

eliminate wood, the typewriter the 

pen, the telegraph the letter, and the 
wireless the wire, so the tractor was 
heralded as a complete change in present- 
day methods of farming. Without ques- 
tion, the horse would be eliminated, ex- 
terminated, ostracized from the American 
farm and assigned to the scrap-heap. 

As it stands, there are 26,000,000 horses 
and mules left in the United States, an 
increase of 2,000,000 since the 1910 
census. Besides that, during the ten-year 
period ending June 30, 1919, more than 
1,500,000 horses and mules were exported 
from this country. To the list of things 
unexplained we must add the fact that 
there are more horses in the United States 
now than at any time previous in the 
history of the country, more horses per 
acre of cultivated land than in 1890, be- 
fore the advent of mechanical motive 
power, and the price of horses is 125 per 
cent higher than it was in 1900. 

Upward of eighty-six per cent of the 
horses and mules enumerated are localized 
on farms. Here horses are and, according 
to present indications, will for some time 
remain to be the chief source of power. 
Electricity, steam and gas will supplement 
horse use, but the considerations which 
tend to hold horses for the bulk of the 
farm work are many and varied. There 
are 200,000 tractors on farms in the 
United States. In many cases the same 
number of horses were used on the farms 
purchasing tractors after the acquisition 
of the tractor, the tractor’s use being to 
extend acreage if possible, or at least take 
the burden of rush work off the horses. In 
other cases the number of horses was re- 
duced after the purchase of the tractor. 
This number varied from four to one, 
giving an average of two and one-half; but 
in no case did the tractor replace enough 
horses to pay for the cost of the tractor. 


Unprejudiced Investigations 


The investigation of tractor use has not 
been overlooked by central and western 
universities, which have furnished un- 
rejudiced reports as to its economic use- 
ulness. All of the surveys so made come 
to the same general eonclusions, and we 
will cite one that is fairly representative 
of any or all. Professor Handschin, at the 
head of farm management and organiza- 
tion for the University of Illinois, gives 
out as his conclusion at the end of seven 
ears’ research on the subject, that on a 
arm of less than 260 crop acres the trac- 
tor has not enough of a place to justify 
its initial cost, maintenance, operation 
cost and depreciation. He further states 
that even on farms larger than this, 
seventy-five per cent of the work is never- 
theless performed by horses. 

One such instance, illustrating Professor 
Handschin’s conclusion, is given by A. H. 
Gunder, the president ‘of the Vermilion 
County Farm Bureau Association in 
Illinois, who says: “I have owned an 
used two tractors, one of which is still i in 


use on my farm. I will frankly say that 
it costs much more to do farm work with 
a tractor than with teams. With my 
horses I use large units, and seldom send a 
man into the field with fewer than four or 
five horses, unless the work he is doing is 
such that only one pair can be used. So 
far as I am.concerned I think that if the 
investment were not so great it might pa 
a man to own a tractor simply for the p 
work and for fall plowing.”’ 

Governor Carey’s Experience 


Turning westward, where tractor use has 
perhaps a more logical hold, we have the 
statement of Robert D. Carey, Governor 
of Wyoming, whose teams are a above: 
“As to the use of tractors on farms, my 
own experience—and I am arather exten- 
sive farmer—has proved that I can do more 
work better with horses. I sometimes use 
tractors, not that they are cheaper, but 
sometimes I can get work done which I 
could not get done otherwise on account 
of the scarcity of labor. When I can get 
labor the horses are the cheaper.” 

In the East, New York farms, on ac- 
count of the great diversification of crops, 
show much less horse displacement in 
favor of tractor use. In contrast to such 
farms is the Nobleford Foundation, Ltd., 
of Alberta, Canada, with 30,000 acres 
under cultivation, where single fields run 
as high as 1,000 acres. If there is any- 
where on earth where a tractor and truck 
could be used to advantage, it is there. In 
fact, we are indebted ‘to what might be 
called corporation farming for much of 
the definite data available, as the indi- 
vidual farmer does not keep accounts in 
such a way as to show up comparative 
costs. Thestatement of C.5. Noble, presi- 
dent of the Nobleford Foundation, Ltd., 
follows: 

“In breaking prairie we have used 
steamer tractors extensively and we be- 
lieve with profit, since we pull heavy 
rollers behind the plows, pressing down the 
newly turned rad more effectively than 
could be done with ordinary packers. The 
horses follow immediately behind the 
plows to work a light mulch on the rolled 
breaking with disks and harrows. The 

uality of the breaking is fully equal to 
that dons by horses. 


Influence on Crop Yield 


“In plowing summer-fallow we have also 
used steamers, but in this kind of plowing 
horses do much better work. The land is 
kept more nearly level and a more uniform 
seed-bed can be prepared. At the present 
rices of grains we believe the horse-plowed 
nd will produce from $3 to $4 worth more 
grain per acre than that plowed with 
steamers. The delays due to rain are 
much less frequent with horses than with 
engines in summer-fallow work, and our 
only reason for using them is that we 
have not yet been able to get our horse- 
power up to the point where all the work 
can be done by them in the proper season. 
“We find no economy in man-power in 


~ 


. 


using a steamer as compared with 
as three men, each with ten horses 
out if pairs on a three-bottom plow, } 
make quite as good an average 
season’s summer-fallow plowing 
thirty-two horse-power  steam-eng 
which requires four or five men to ope 
“Regarding gas tractors, in 1918 w 
good opportunity to compare ho 
steamers and gas tractors in working 
with disks and harrows several 
acres of newly broken and rolled. 
The gas tractors were of twelve tra 
horse-power and each one pulled 
eight-foot disks with harrows behin d. 
same load was hauled by eight 
driven abreast. Four similar outfits# 
handled by each thirty-two horse-pq 
steam-engine. The conditions of wes 
and soil were unusually ~ favorable) 
were uniform for several months fa 
various kinds of power employed. 
costs for double disking and harr 
were as follows: 


Costs per Acre 


“Horses, forty-two cents an acre; 
ers, sixty cents an acre; gas trad 
seventy cents an acre. (In figuring’ 
costs, no depreciation was charged. 
this included, the showing would i 
been much more in favor of the hors 
with them the depreciation is very 
indeed, whereas with the tractors i 
considerable. ) 8 
“At present we are feeding our ii 
oats worth $1.15 a bushel and alle 
gas tractors and trucks to stand | 
Under our conditions we believe ti 
good business. We are, however, @ 
prepared to admit that under cer 
conditions gas tractors can be profit 
used. We have found.it no small ag 
tage at times to have.a few tractoras a 
able to carry us over a rush of worky 
with the initial cost so high and fue 
expensive, with often inadequate sé 
from jobbers, we can not afford to d@ 
on them to any great extent. Undo 
edly some farmers use them with pi 
and we believe that where they ¢f 
operated by a mechanically ime 
owner, better service can be had than 
dependence i is placed on hired meeh 
This statement from. Mr. Noble 
stantiates the conclusions of the 
state investigations, as well as the bu 
reports of the United States Depart 
of Agriculture, In other words, the 
tor, in its present state, is a means OF 
plementary or auxiliary power, rather 
a substi{ute for the horse. It is und 
edly useful to carry over the extra 
ments of the peak load seasons amd 
belt power. That it is practical for’ 
farmer to invest in a tractor and | 
repair for such limited service, is 1 
readily conceded. a 
Naturally, then the question 
what is the practical provision 108 
exigencies, Let us first consider th 


[Continued on page 104] 
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| 1922 and 1923. 


| esof 50,000,000 American 


employes a 


@ *%we are taking ours.” 


Stopping the 


Price Slump 


Keep a cool head—don’t sacrifice if you can help it—prospects are good— - 
start now to stop the next price slump 


CLEVER Canadian complains some- 

where in his writings that he has 

never been able to grow spinach, 

e the directions all say, “Go out 

p years ago and plow deeply.” Much 

» game situation stares us in the face 

we come to consider the general 

» in the prices of farm products. The 

to stop it is fairly plain, but the first 

ng the p feat fis say is, “Get together 
pe years ago and e your plans.” 


ai Thus the title I have given this article 


‘gust refer more to what might have been 

and should have been done long before 

"the slump began, than to what is now to 
e done to stop it. 

For the truth is there is little use worry- 
ing now over the prices of the next year or 
two. It is too late now—the time to worry 
‘gbout 1921 prices was in 1918 and 1919. 
And on the same principle, what we need 

about now is the prices coming in 
Just at 


- 


By MACDONALD BROWN 


farm products field. Who has interfered 
more with the divine processes of Supply 
and Demand than the railway Brother- 
hoods? Who has mussed up and otherwise 
maltreated economic laws more than some 
of the trades unions? There are lines of 
business that are today ager ef being 
run by their employees, who dictate wages 
working conditions, sales policies, an 

selling prices of the product—the whole 
business from beginning to end. 


Breakable Economic Laws 


Who interfered with considerable suc- 
cess with Supply and Demand all through 
the wart The government. Who inter- 
feres with Supply and Demand in a hun- 
dred lines right now, and always has? 
Who but all speculators and most Boards 
of Trade? It is true that Supply and 


appointment of the splendid Committee of | 


Seventeen on the production and market- 
ing of the grain crops is a wonderful step 
forward. But’I would like to’see something 
even bigger, better financed, and free from 
the cramping semi-official character of the 
Federation. 

In the meantime, what about the pres- 
ent slump in prices? What shall we do, 
or can we do anything? I can only say 
again, “Nothing that I can see.” e are 
three years late in plowing deeply for our 
spinach. All we can do is to keep cool 
heads, and examine carefully the facts as 
to situation and prospects. 


Prospects Are Good 


After all, there is a good deal in sight that 
is encouraging. I do not claim to have 
second sight on wheat prices, but it does 
seem to me that they must go up—indeed 
may have gone up by the time these words 
are printed. The statistics 
on production, sale, stor- 





t we are very much 
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‘packed by the hearty pray- 4.00 











consumers, have decreed 


that prices are going down, $00 
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longed around $2.30 to 
$2.40, and is bound to go 
there, I can not see 

wheat, and I regard it asa 
profiteer price that could 
not possibly be maintain- 


WAR 





4 down. And particu- 
larly that the leaders in the 
down~lown-down proces- 
gion shall be the foods and 
keathers and wools and cot- 








ed. I believe $2.30 givesa 
fair average profit, and I 
believe a $2.30 price makes 
cheaper bread possible. 
Most of what we sell is 





tons out of which we farm- 
@s make our living. 

 Ttistough. Andit can’t 
be helped—this slump 
gm’t. Prices have gone 
down and nobody cares 


butourselves. Most city |) 99 


sold at wholesale, and it is 
wholesale prices that have 
broken. hat we buy is 
mostly at retail, and these 
Lied prices have not yet yielded 
except here and there. 
Temporarily we are being 





ie do not even bother 












































squeezed, but remember 














think about us, and 
those that do simply say, 
“Oh, well, the farmers made enough out of 
war to carry them for the next ten 
years. Let them take their losses, the same 
It is the natural 
“thing to say, for this is a time when “‘cost 
ad production” means little in a good many 
| tines of business, and when we come along 
md say, “Why, we are not getting even 
| est of production for our wheat and hogs,” 
consuming world no longer laughs. It 
/@oesn’t even crack a smile. It is simply 
' stone-deaf on that side of its head. 


Very Uphill Work 


"All this makes it very uphill work, 
ther we are talking to the frigid 
ury Department or the icy Federal 
Herve Board, or the (rather warmer) 
Daeg bank, or just baying the moon— 
"Which seems after all about as sensible a 
gto do as any. A howling dog may 

u% get, anything else, but he generally 

| Goes get attention. 
itis tough. And as I say, very likely 
“Me best thing to do now is to let old 
“Sipply and Demand keep right on de- 
Ing our products one week, and get- 
& brain-storm and boosting them up 
in the next, and claiming to be the onl 

ue and original Law of the Universe all 
time, while we set earnestly about 
§ to put this and some other economic 
gently but firmly on the junk-heap 
e years hence. 

No doubt this is he treason, and 
evik propaganda. o doubt it is 
merican, un-Christian, unjust and 

l even to speak of upsetti 
laws. Yet it has been done 
done right now in the field of or- 
d labor, and it can be done in the 


Demand has survived all these operations, 
and will survive many more from the same 
quarters, but my point is that these sacred 
and inviolable laws are neither sacred nor 
inviolable, when a determined and in- 
telligent effort is made to break them. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we 
should and can undertake at once, with 
excellent prospects of success, the forma- 
tion of that single great national farmers’ 
organization, which sooner or later will 
control the production and sale of farm 
products. It is our best chance to stop 
—_ slumps—not this slump, to be sure, 

ut the next one, and the one after that. 
Indeed, there are only two other things we 
can do—first to do nothing, let the old 
system go. ahead in the same old heart- 
breaking way, taking our losses and 
smiling; or, second, to have the govern- 
ment take over control, by first capturing 
full control of the government oe the 
ballot—the. Nonpartisan League plan. 
The first alternative gets us nowhere, of 
course. The last is very difficult, with a 
farm population for the first time in our 
history less than half of the whole nation, 
and is open to all kinds of pitfalls. It is 
not too much to say that control of the 
national government for these purposes is 
impossible. 


A Great National Federation 


A national federation of the many food 
producers’ associations is therefore not 
only our best, but our only hope, and the 
sooner we set about forming it the better. 
So vast a machine will take — to design, 
build, and get tuned up. It may be that 
the Farm Bureau F ion can be de- 
veloped into what we need—certainly the 


that we are just so much 
nearer to the bottom on 
what we sell, whereas what we buy will keep 
going down for months or years. 


Other Bright Spots 


Consider, also, that the market for food 
grows every day, as the city population 
increases and the country stands still. 
More food is consumed, but there are 
fewer farmers producing it. It takes only 
simple arithmetic to prove that each in- 
dividual farmer must get a steadily large 
market, and a nome | larger share of the 
total farm income. If 100 city consumers 
pay 100 farmers $50,000 a year for food, 
each farmer gets $500 income. If 120 city 
consumers pay $60,000, or perhaps must 
doa little bidding against each other 
and pay $80;000, each of eighty farmers 
obviously is going to get $1,000, always 
provided we are strong é¢nough ‘to keep 

y middlemen from sneaking all the 
increase into their own pockets. It all 
comes back to the great fundamental fact 
—we can do without city products, if we 
believe them too high-priced; they can 
never do without our food. At any price 
they must have it. 

Consider again that there is no more 
free, fertile, undeveloped land such as was 
thrown open by the million acres after 
the Civil war. The chart given with 
this article, showing the decline of prices 
after 1864, can not possibly be repeated 
now. Not even the vast areas of Canada, 
nor Argentina, nor Russia, nor Australia, 
will ever supply the cheap-land competi- 
tion such as all but ruin ning in the 
seventies. There can never great 
surpluses of foods such as we have seen in 
the past. : 
{Continued on page 90} 
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President Harding 


N another page will be found a message, not only to Our 

Folks but to the farmers of America, from our new President- 
elect, Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, whose election was- forecast 
by The Farm Journal’s straw vote. Many Farm Journal readers 
voted for him, many did not (the Editor’s wife was red hot for 
Cox); but there can be no true-blue American who does not want 
to see the new President succeed in the tremendous task which 
has fallen on his shoulders. What he wants to accomplish for the 
United States and for farming—that foundation on which 


progress, prosperity and peace stand—will be more easily brought 


about if we turn in with a will to help him through. 

He is the leader now of all. 

Some time after the troubles of the War of 1812, now almost 
a century ago, during the Presidency of James Monroe, there 
came a time when everybody pulled together for the common 
good. War, disaster, bad times and bickerings were left behind, 
people found themselves in good spirits, the couritry was prosper- 
ous, and all things combined to make what has been called in 
history the Era of Good Feelings. We are headed now for such 
a time. Because we want it quickly, the Editor hopes it will 
come during the administration of President Harding; and it 
surely will, if we return to those old-fashioned virtues of industry, 
thrift and sobriety in all things, if we patriotically put selfishness 
behind and strive for the common good. 

The Farm Journal and all Our Folks hope that President 
Harding will have a successful administration, that he may re- 
tain his health and strength, and that peace and plenty in the 
land will bring around once more the Era of Good Feelings. 


The League of Nations 


NEW Congress and a new President have been duly elected, 

and the country has come through the excitement fairly 
well, all things considered. We are, therefore, moved to set down, 
for such of Our Folks as may be interested, our views regarding 
the League of Nations. 

Briefly, we are for it. We believe the United States should 
join the League, and should then set about changing any features 
of the League that we do not like. If we can not get such features 
changed, then let us withdraw. We do not believe that any 
serious harm can or will come to this big powerful country in 
the meantime. 

It appears to us that most Americans want to live sur- 
rounded by happy, peaceful nations—not to be the one single 
happy, peaceful nation in the midst of a war-torn and miserable 
world. Indeed, such a condition does not seem to us possible; 
our Ship of State can not float alone and unharmed in a sea of 
misery. For safety’s sake, if from no better motive, it seems 
to us we should “‘go in,” not “stay out.” 

And now, if the new Senate will just forget politics for a 
time, and turn deaf ears to the extremists on both sides, the 
matter can be settled. 


Is National Prohibition in Danger ? 


° sg ing who has always been a prohibitionist writes 
us that he has changed his mind. During the “flu” epidemic 
last year he used whisky as a heart stimulant, and never lost a 
case. In view of the fact that the national prohibition law per- 
mits physicians to prescribe whisky when they think it is needed, 
we see no reason why the supposed value of alcohol in medicine 
constitutes an argument against our present prohibition laws. 

The statement that whisky is valuable in the treatment of 
influenza is very doubtful. I am personally acquainted with 
two physicians who treated large numbers of cases during the 
epidemic withoutgyhisky, and neither of whom lost a patient. 
This fact woula ‘licate that whisky is not at all necessary in 
the treatment of disease. 

Since nations. rohibition went into effect, there has been 
a decrease in crime in this country of about fifty per cent. There 


has also been a marked increase in savings deposits and ig) 
national health. Five years ago the municipal lodging-h 
in New York city, with about 900 beds, had 1,500 to 1,800; 
mates. On February 9 this year, in the midst of a fri 
snow-storm, the same institution had only thirty-six inmates” 
An Italian head-waiter in New York thought he would@ 
if he could not get his wine. Recently he said to a friend; | 
feela fine lika da feesh and I sava da $3.60 a week ona da wip 
I don’t drink.’”’ A down-and-outer, who had been redeemed) 
the Salvation Army, said to a prohibition worker: “You tell 
men uptown to do without their cocktails and wine for our gl 
It doesn’t mean much to them, but it means ruin to us toh have 
this thing thrust in our faces at every turn.” a 
In the face of facts like these, it is nothing less than amagin 
that men are winking at transgressions of the law and not honesy 
aiding to banish the curse of strong drink from the land. 


Green Pastures for Livestock 


O breeder of good purebreds needs to feel blue about} 
future. During the first six months of 1920, the 
purebred stock to South America amounted to $400, 000. 
over, if we can credit the reports from abroad, Germany is} 
thousands of our good dairy cows, partly to build up her 
tered herds, but mainly to furnish milk for the populations” 
But the greenest pasture for our good purebreds is in 8a 
America. Some months ago, the Bureau of Markets sent a 
to South America to find out about the market for our § 
and the reports are that the pastures are green for p 
Even in out-of-the-way places where transportation facili 
are poor, purebred hogs and high-grade and purebred bul 
been found by the commissioners. At Lavras, a town about 
miles northwest of Rio de Janeiro, there is an Ammedieadl mn 88 
college whose farm contains purebred Duroc-Jersey hogs @ 
Brown Swiss and Holstein cattle, the foundation stock of wh 
was imported from the United States. ; 
Livestock trade with South America will, of co 
carried on largely through breeders’ associations. Hene 
first thing for breeders to do is to get together. Many. ie! 
have done so. The Stock Editor’s mail tells of a new a 
every few days. The livestock commissioner to South / 
is now on a trip through the Middle West, where he «ily 
practically every breed association, and call attention to 
fact that the Bureau of Markets is planning to establish at tr 
consulate in South America with the purpose of developim 
market there for our livestock. 5 


Congress Should Tackle the Tariff 


—— months ago a young farmer out in Iowa, who is tt 
through sheep raising and lamb feeding, to put a little 
tility back into his farm, wrote The Farm Journal: “Can 
do something to protect us against New Zealand frozen lt 
and British wool?” 

This is not an isolated case, as another letter from } 
York indicates: 

“The lack of adequate protection is cutting the very h 
out of the sheep business of this country. Not only is4 
meat affected by the importations from Néw Zealand and @ 
‘countries, but wool, mature sheep meat, and hides : 
greatly depressed i in price. aa 

“In the past the people of this section have been grt 
interested in the sheep business, but the lack of a proteé 
tariff has had much to do with driving them out of it. Qt 
good many are trying just now to get back, however, @ 
protective tariff would greatly encourage them. a 

“And what I have said about sheep and sheep - 
applies equally well to all kinds of farm pfoducts, ag! 2 
butter, cheese, vegetables and fruits. Milk coming 
border from Canada at certain times makes our farmet 
of trouble. And this is how it worked recently when a b 
ment of Danish butter came into New York: the very ae 
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he price to the consumer went up three cents a pound. Down 

%o the American producer and up to the consumer, that is the 

“way it works. 

©  “*T feel that one of the first things Congress should do when 

jt meets this winter, is to take up the tariff laws and revise them 

thoroughly in the interests of the American farmers.” 

To this The Farm Journal says, ‘‘Amen!’’ Why should 

'sgutomobiles be protected by a forty-five per cent duty and butter 
"have only two and one-half per cent per pound, while meats come 

jn free? 










Farmers on the Warpath 
posits and j 4 





AST June, wheat on the farm was worth $2.50 a bushel. In 
pal lodging-howis October it had fallen to $1.60. In recent months cotton has 
| ,500 to 1,800; fallen from forty cents to twenty cents a pound. Prices of other 
ist of @ fright farm products have fallen in proportion, and all prices are far 
Ly-six inmates, § elow cost of production. 
ght he would q Regardless of these facts, the Secretary of the Treasury and 
1 to a friend; ' the Federal Reserve Board have recently been issuing statements 
veek ona dawige which tended, whether intentionally or not, further to depress 
een redeemediys farm prices. As a result, the National Board of Farm Organiza- 


tions called an indignation meeting to be held in Washington 

during the month of October. Organized farmers from all over 
the country responded. 

To say there was a hot time at this meeting is putting it 

. mildly. The farmers accused the officials (referred to above) of 


ii 
ar: “You tell 
vine for our sake 
uin to us to hay 


less than amaginy 


rand not honesty lack of understanding of farmers’ pfoblems, and of lack of 
the land. ~ 9 sympathy with them. They accused the officials of wanting 
4 farmers to sacrifice a large part of their year’s work, and of 
ock = seeking to restrict credit in order to compel them to sell their 
a ucts at a sacrifice. 
1 blue about & On the other hand, the officials accused farmers of trying to 
920, the sales gouge the public. They pointed out that certain leaders of 
$400,000. Mop  Stganized cotton growers have been urging farmers to refuse to 
Germany is sell cotton for less than forty cents a pound, and that, in some of 
uild up her the principal wheat-producing states, leaders are’ advising 
2 population. - growers to hold wheat until the price at the farm goes to $3 a 
reds is in Sou bushel. 
farkets sent mi There seems to be no doubt that the officials who control 
et for our st bank credits had the notion that farmers have been demanding 
on for p more than their right. But they seem to have overlooked the 
ortation f important fact that some one must hold farm products until 
rebred bullghawm tmey are required for consumption. The question is whether 
2 town aboutae ‘they shall be held by farmers, or by middlemen some of whom 
American misgimg af mere speculators and who are in a position to make enormous 
Jersey hogs mig Profits by manipulation of the market after the products have 
mn stock of whi Passed out of the hands of the producers. » ea 


ps At this October meeting representatives of the farmers 


ll, of cou finally decided to ask the officials to recognize the fact that 
ms. Hence,  *fllicient credit should be extended to producers to enable them 
Many. of t en to hold their products until there is a market for them. This will 

a new associa PUt producers on equal terms with the middlemen who buy 
9 South Amemi weir products. In no other way can the orderly marketing of 
here he will van farm products go forward. The position is well expressed in 
attention to | the report of the committee on the wheat situation, which says: 
establish a trade “The proper financing of industry does not begin when the 
mim © Product has left the hands of the producer, but involves the needs 


of developing 
. of the producer as well as those of buyers. We believe we are 

>@ «it asking more than is proper when’ we ask the Federal Reserve 

Tariff Board to encourage their member banks to finance wheat growers 
_ tothe extent that it will be possible for them to supply wheat to 

_ the markets as it is needed > 
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less the banks do better than they have been doing, it will be 
necessary for hundreds of thousands of producers to sacrifice 
their products at prices that mean utter ruin. 


This Is To Remind You Again 


OLD on to your Liberty and Victory bonds. We have said 

it before, we say it now, and we will say it again, if necessary. 
The reason for this constant reminding is that we are being 
advised by a few of Our Folks that stock salesmen are offering 
stocks and bonds in exchange for Liberty and Victory bonds. 

Here is the answer to all such letters: Hold on to your 
Liberty and Victory bonds. They are the best securities you 
can have—better than stocks in companies that you and We 


_know nothing about; if they were not better, the stock salesmen 


wouldn’t want to exchange with you. 

Liberty and Victory bonds will be worth 100 cents on a 
dollar when they are due, and possibly more if you want to sell 
them later on. Besides, they pay you interest all the time. 
Therefore, hold on to them. If you want to do anything at all, 
buy more. 


Who Will Be Secretary of Agriculture? 


— new President has been elected. He may or may not be 
the man of your choice, but he is to be our President, and it is 
up to all of us to lend him a helping hand in whatever way 
wecan. The President will soon be selecting his Cabinet, athong 
them the Secretary of Agriculture. Our Folks are intensely 
interested as to who is selected for this important job. It means 
dollars and cents to every producer and consumer in the country. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must not be a politician; he 
must not be a figurehead; he must not be a theorist; above all, 
he must have no sectional prejudices. He must know the hill- 
side farms of the East, the mellow lands of the corn belt, the great 
ranches of the West, the wind-swept homesteads of the North, 
the sunny plantations of the South, and the orehards of the 
Pacific coast. He must not be a city man. He must be from 
the soil and still of the soil. 

The Secretary should realize that for too long a time the cart 
has been put before the horse. Our great farm problem is not 
so much the increased production of crops, the introduction of 
new varieties, or the dissemination of unread bulletins, but 
the profitable distribution and selling of what we do raise. Above 
all, the Department of Agriculture should find out what it costs 
to grow a given crop under differing conditions. Many farmers 
do not know, and do not know how to find out. If farmers are 
assured of a godd market and a good profit for what they raise, 
production will take care of itself. A late Secretary (not the 
last one) is said*to have remarked, ‘‘Farmers should not be al- 
lowed to know what it costs them to produce their crops.” 
The new Secretary must understand the basic facts of cost, and 
must help the farmers to understand. He must gather around 
him men best fitted to study honestly these great problems of 
cost, distribution and marketing. 

Agriculture is the basis of all national prosperity. The 
Secretary of Agriculture thus is the most important man in the 
Cabinet. Let us be broadminded. Let us help the President to 
pick out the-best man for the biggest job in the cabinet. 

But who is the best man? That is a question you can answer. 

Send us, on a postal, the 
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Following the farmers’ 









Pepe, = Meeting earlier in the week, 
ealand yl the Federal Reserve Board 
: Bave out a very guarded 


1 hides si alatement, The Board did 
" openly grant what the 
farmers had asked. It claim- 








ave been gp 










te Qui that ample credit had all 
however, a long been available to pro- 

e. rs as well as to others, 
sheep prod and would continue to be 


railable. But farmers have 
tatedly been denied by 
banks the credit neces- 


ts, such $0 








name of the man you sug- 
gest for this big place. We 
will compile these votes and 
respectfully submit the re- 
sult to our new President. 
While the appointment is 
his, he knows that the sue- 
cess or failure of his admin- 
istration will depend on the 
men he gathers around him, 
and he will be glad to have 
any helpful suggestions from 
the farmers of America. You 
all have the vote. This poll 
should be the expression 
of 6,000,000 of Our Folks. 
Don’t delay. Study all the 
available men, make your 
selection and then let us 
have the names not one 
minute later than twelve 





ry for the orderly market- 


bg of their products—and. 
i fact is well known. Un- 








“As soon as they get that one fixed, we have plenty more” 


o’clock noon, January 15, 
1921. Send your vote now! 
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Tim says, December is the month to get the ice-house 


ready for ice and to start testing the cows 
ee 











neighbors, raise them? Tell us ebout 
frog farms, if there are any in your 
communities. 


Nothing like good harness for adver- 
tising your farm and your horses. 


We cut three crops of alfalfa hay, about 
seven tons to the season. 
California. O. E. Hampton. 


To freshen butter: One of Our Folks 
wants to know how to freshen butter that 
has been packed in salt brine (strong 
enough to oat an egg). Who has a sug- 
gestion? 

Eleven acres of alfalfa produced 7,700 
pounds of seed worth eighty-five cents a 
pound in Alberta last year. The grower, 
J. E. Strong, sold the seed for $6,543, an 
average of nearly $600 an acre gross re- 
turns. 


Piesetbo. any of Our Folks, or their 


- 


How do you mix concrete? ~The back- 
breaking way? A concrete mixer would 
soon pay on farms that use much concrete. 
Mixers can be bought in small and large 
sizes, to be run by a gas-engine or small 
motor hooked to your farm electric plant. 


What is your experience with Kanred 
wheat? Some of Our Folks say it is great, 
and others say not so good. ‘Tell us your 
experience, and we'll give both sides of the 
question for the guidance of all wheat 

owers next fall. Address. Topics in 
Season Editor. 


Protect all watering troughs before hard 
freezes cause a lot of damage. The picture 
shows a trough placed in the end of an 
outbuilding, safe from Jack Frost. Heat 
the water in cold weather, enough to take 
off the chill. "Twill cut down feed bills 
and veterinarian’s fees. 


Have you electricity in your farm home? 
Tell us about its advantages or disad- 
ao if you find it has any. Do you 

our electricity from a city plant, a 

0 bw plant, or your own private 
plant? We'll use the five best letters re- 
ceived, at our usual rates of payment. 


Abandoned or old wells should be filled 
with earth and closed up. An old. well 
should never be used as a cesspool, nor be 
filled with sewage, manure or garbage. 
When so used these substances get into 
am ound water and pollute all sur- 

ating water supplies. The use of old 
illo as gesspools is illegal in many states 
and prosecutions sometimes occur. 


Three-dollar wheat is what the Farmers’ 
Unions of Kansas, Nebraska and Okla- 
homa, and thé Farmers’ Clubs of Missouri, 
want. The leaders of those associations 
had a big pow-wow in Kansas City just 
about the same time the Farm Bureau 
Federation was tackling the situation from 
another angle in Chicago. Why can’t all 
farm organizations get together? 


Sulphur and land-plaster were tried out 
in Ada county, Ida.,. last year. Yields 
from two fields were measured and a sub- 
stantial increase in crops was reported. A 
fieid treated with land-plaster showed a 
yield of 10.69 tons of green hay, while a 
similar field, untreated, yielded only 6.76 
tons. Treatment with sulphur resulted in 
a yield of 10.37 tons, as compared with 
8.36 on similar untreated land. 


cone helped ‘to fill the mows in New 
py ae last year. An average increase 
pounds of hay per acre from the 

oa "of lime is repo from Strafford 
i by County Agent Wetherbee, from 
the fourteen lime plats on which demon- 


strations were given. Increased yields 
from the use of lime were general through- 
out the state, running as high as a ton to 
the acre last year in Sullivan county. 


In Niobrara county, Wyo., farm-bureau 
members are standardizing their butter 
and selling it in special cartons, labe sled 
“Niobrara County Farm Bureau Butter.” 
They are hoping to do the same with 
cheese. One woman in Niobrara county 
paid all the expenses of her household last 
year by making and selling cheese. She 
did the same this year, and in addition’is 
buying all the gasoline for the tractor. 


Apply straw to wheat as a top dressing 
to reduce winter-killing. The straw 











Before freezing weather, protect all 
outdoor watering troughs. 


catches and holds snow, prevents soil 
blowing, reduces damage from freezing 
and heaving of the ground. Straw can be 
applied with fork or spreader. Apply 
evenly, and not so thick that plants are 
smothered. Use a ton or so to the acre. 
This plan is recommended to the Editor 
by various growers, and by various ex- 
periment stations. 


Steep slopes, poor soil, rocky land, un- 
usual corners, gullied and woeded tract— 
all these afford opportunity for growing 
timber profitably. Certain kinds of trees, 
like the locust, build up poor soil through 
the nitrogen-gathering bacteria in the root 
nodules.. Small gullies can be stopped up 
by closely packed brush and tree-tops. 
Large, open gullies are checked only 
planting over the entire gully basin, sup- 

lemented by low brush dams across the 
arge units of the gully. 


‘‘Name the farm after the folks,’”’ says 
one of Our Folks. “We took the first 
syllable of the name of our youngest 
daughter, added the first syllable of the 
second daughter’ s name, then the last 
syllable of the oldest “daughter’s name. 
There being no other children, and the 
name not quite complete, we added ‘le,’ 
making ‘Elladale.’ This name, with our 
address, stamped on the wrapper of a brick 
of butter, seems to help us to get higher 
prices for the product. Any fault that a 


consumer might find could be traced# 
the maker of the butter. If no fault e 

be found, the grocer’s customers wot t 
likely to want ‘Elladale’ butter again’ 


Dicklow wheat and Trebi barley 
found to be the best varieties for irri 
regions in Idaho as a result of six yea 
trials, using thousands of varieties g 
strains of wheat and barley. Trials 
made at the Aberdeen Experiment Ste 
The average yield of Dicklow over 4 
other wheat varieties was five bushelsj 
acre a year, for six years. Trebi g¢ 
yielded other barley varieties by cig 
bushels an acre a year, for six years, 


I know an old gentleman whose p 
leads him at times into a sort of pa 
ing condescension toward those thingg 
did not “have time for’ when he 
making his way in life. When his nep 
graduated from’ a high school the @ 
gentleman asked: 

“What did they teach you there?” 

“Greek and Latin,’ was the respa 
“and German and algebra.” 

“Ts that so?’’ asked the uncle, witl 
knowing look. ‘And what’s algebra 
potatoes?” E. T. 
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Farm Labor $2,069.22 a Year 
By H. J. SHOEMAKER, fowa 


Twenty-four and three-tenths cents” 
hour for man labor, twenty-three centsa 
hour for horse labor, and 4.2 cents an hoi 
for equipment labor—these were found 
be the labor costs on a well-diverst 
Iowa farm for the year February 1, 
to February 1, 1919. The results were at 
tained through a complete set of labor ai 
cost accounts, kept in~- connection 
Iowa State College. The size of the fi 
is 320 acres and a diversification of ¢ 
and livestock tended to keep hired Is 
busy the year round. The following #% 
counts go to make up the man labor cost: 
Total Per Centa 
Cost Total 
Cash paid 
House rent 
Board and supplies . 
Operator’s labor 
Miscellaneous... . 


Total, $2,069.22 


Cash paid includes -contract labor, 
steady man by the year at $65 a mont 
and extra help for haying, harvesting amt 
corn picking. House rent covers depreth 
tion and taxes on house used by hire E 
labor. Board and supplies are compensati@ 
for boarding extra help. e operatol 
labor account consists of $65 a month f@ 
the working manager on the farm. Th 
miscellaneous account is com “ 
extras in the labor account for the ye 
not accounted for elsewhere. 

The total number of hours of ry 
on the farm for the year was 8,515 
means a cost of 24.3 cents an hour. a 

The accounts which show the cost 0 
horse labor for eleven horses are: 2 
Total Per 
Cost 
675.50 30.23 | 
949.75 42.50" 
140.00 0,24 
120.00 0-30. 

13.32 
124.07 
Miscellaneous. »! 11.87 


Total expenses, $2,234.51 
[Continued on page 102] 


Forage and bedding. . 


Use of buildings 
Equipment 
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OON you will put the calendars of a new year up on 

your walls. You have weathered the labors of the past 
four seasons—with what benefits and damages you recall 

(| full well. Now the cycle of a new year looms ahead, and we 
R, fowa . must prepare to gather the fruits of 1921. 
nths cents ff It isa time when conservative manufacturing enterprises 
-three centsai and business houses are reviewing the past, taking stock of 
a conte Sa 7 i resources, and building future campaigns. Leaks are 
well-dive stopped, needs are reckoned with, and plans are made with 











results were a“ Winter is the best time in most sections for complete 
th 


mnection : farm inventory, for overhauling machines and making 
ize of the repairs, for accurate reckoning of profit and loss, for plan- 
~~ be ning crop changes, for discarding old habits and considering 
p hir : 
2 following a new methods. 
nan labor com iy Every farmer knows this, It is good to see that there is 
! | more and more definite planning of full year’s work at the 
36 close of every December, on the farms of America. It is so 
easy a matter to slide through the comparative resting 
period of Winter, and then Spring with its hundred duties 
: a ae ¢ FE. bursts forth and finds many important matters and details 
9.22 100.008 | X \ * unattended to, 
tract labor, | y We are glad to note this trend toward business-farming 
harvesting ail i eo because we hope to be allied with Agriculture many more 
overs depree | ws Ss years and because our interests are so closely mingled with 
used by hire @ | ret cal : the interests of the farming world. So then, while we are 
The apart : | 7 ON En setting our own house in order for 1921, we pause to publish 
35 a month form ff 7 e.€ the hope that you, the reader, may set forth into a new year 
he farm. #8 i i, Fy Se. of farming enterprise with all plans laid for a most profitable 
composed 4 Va. 
t for the yeal ; ae) twelve-month. ° 
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STUDIO is half-way between a room 

and an apartment. To live in a 

studio, especially under the shadow 
of the Washington Arch (the spiritual 
shadow, not the physical shadow, that is) 
one need not necessarily be an artist; one 
need only have an income half-way be- 
tween the income of room dwellers and 
apartment dwellers, as Theodora had at 
times. 

At other times she had nothing at all. 
Her chosen profession involved checks, 
also long intervals of checklessness. She 
had just lived through an interval. And 
today had come a check. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


Christmas for Rent—», MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


How Theodora solved a difficult problem and brought joy to herself and others 


other day of the year I can work and laugh 
and talk. Any other evening of the year 
I can go to Renganesci’s and eat spaghetti, 
or to the Dutch Oven and have currant 
bread and sweet butter, or to Petipa’s, or 
to Polly’s, or to the Brevoort cellar, or, to 
George’s on Sixth Avenue—and be happy. 
But on Christmas I can’t be happy any- 
where! On Christmas I’m homesick!” 

Douglas couldn’t speak. ‘‘Poor little 
kid,”’ he thought. “It’s tough to be an 
orphan, to have always been an orphan 
and to have no relatives nearer than third 
cousins and the Pacific coast.” 


“You promised not to speak of 4 
again.” : a 
“T know. I’msorry. I'll be careful, 
Theodora noisily inserted a pieg 
paper and began typing. As far 
was concerned he had already desegy 
all the flights of stairs and was far 
the street. Still he lingered. - q 
“Anyway, tell me what you’re goi 
buy,” he insisted. 
“A selfish Christmas present. 
thing I’ve wanted every Christmas’ 
been in New York—and anyway,” 
not going to buy it, I’m going to rent 
“Rent it!” 4 
Theodora X’d out ag 





It was a stupendous check; 
stupendous, that is, to Theo- 
dora, for it was the largest 
she had ever had. As she was 
looking with round eyes at 
her check, somebody knocked. 

She sprang to turn the key 
in the lock, but she was too 
late. The intruder had already 
entered. 

He shook the snow off his 
hat into her fireplace. 

“I saw the sign on your 
door, ‘Busy. Keep out,’ so 
I came in,” he explained 


ou knew that 
’ she 


y. 

“Because 
you’d be bothering me,’ 
cried wrathfully. 

“Because I knew no one 
else would be here,” he cor- 
rected. “There are nine men 
and tea here, every time I get 
away from work and come to 
eall. One never sees you 
alone!”’ 





with her typewriter andy 
ed him anywhere else. ~ 
“Tell me!” a 
She whirled on him, 
I do, will you’go away?”s 
“Gracious and hosp 
hostess, I promise. Wha 
you going to do with 
money?” ; : 
“T’m going to 
mother!’ a 
‘Rent? A mether?” — 
“By the day.” 3 
He clutched at a ch 
support. q 
“Just over Christmas, 
mother and a farm} 
memories and a real Gh 
mas, the right things tor 
I don’t know what they 
How can I, when I’ve 
eating Christmas dinne 
restaurants so long? Bi 
ladies in the country 
And a gray-haired mé 








“Douglas, I’m busy.” 

“Being an advertising man, 
I’m used to dealing with busy 
people who don’t want to see me. Have a 
chair, Theodora.” 

Douglas adjusted a weird Russian 
purple and blue sofa cushion behind his 
own curly head. “Your house is ever so 
much more hospitable than you,” he 

inned as he settled himself comfortably. 
‘But what’s that in your hand?” 

“Oh, I'd forgotten! Look! A check!’ 

He looked. “Thank the fates! You've 
been getting thinner all fall until now you’re 
cadaverous. It’s time you were getting 
something substantial to eat. I hope 
Theodora,” he added sternly as if warned 
by some memory, “that you won’t spend 
this one foolishly.” 

“But it’s never any fun to spend money 
the nae 4 way!” she wailed. 

‘ n!’’ 


- “Besides,” she stood up defiantly, “I 
know ney what I intend to spend part 
of this check on, and nothing is going to 
stop me!” ies Hens 

“Nevertheless—”’ 

“You may as well stop there, Douglas. 
It won’t do you any _— I never did 
like any sentence that began with ‘never- 
theless.’ And besides, I’ve decided what 
I’m going to have! And I’ll never tell!’ / 

“Why not?” 

“You’d say it was extravagant!” 

“Ts it?” 

“T want it!” 

“Look here, Theodora—” he swung an 
arm argumentatively. 

Theodora explained a little - further. 
“I’m going to spend it selfishly. Do you 
realize that two weeks from tomorrow’s 
Christmas? And, Douglas—” she hesi- 
tated, looked fearfully around, and then 
confessed in a gush of confidence, “I’m 
afraid of Christmas!” 

“Afraid of Christmas!” 

“Yes, just plain afraid,” she said. ‘‘Any 


Little brown-eyed, black-haired ragamuffins darted out 


“Tsn’t this your home?” he asked. 
“This? This is a battle-ground where I 
daily fight off the invading host of callers, 
so that I can get a bit of work done! Who- 
ever heard of a home in the city at Christ- 
mas? Christmas doesn’t happen in cities 
anyway; only in the country!” 
‘But—” 


“T’ve always been afraid of Christmas 
in New York. Christmas hurt me last 
year and the year before. It isn’t thoughts 
or consciences alone that can torture. 
Dayscan. That day did. So this year I’m 
afraid of Christmas, and for a shield I’m 
going to get myself a Christmas present!’ 

He leaned forward, all attention. 

“Tm perfectly grown up enough to 
waste my own money!” 

“Well, get yourself whatever you want 


for Christmas, child. If this weather holds 


out, the ice at Van Courtland Park will be 
great by Christmas Day.” 

Theodora drew her typewriter on its 
footstool toward her. “Give the door a 
little slam as you go out,” she said. 
There’s something wrong with the lock.” 

“The ice will fine by Christmas,’ 
Douglas repeated. 

“T’m sure it will,’ she answered, sweetly 
interested. 

“Will you go skating with me?” 

“No, thanks,” she said absently. 

“Will you marry me?” 

“No, thanks.”’ 

“Perseverance brings success,’’ he quoted. 

“Does it?’”’ she was quite willing to be 
convinced, but at the same time faintly 
ironical. 

He flushed, then laughed. “Well, it 
hasn’t seemed to so far,” he admitted. 
“But, Theodora! I can’t go on like this! 
Don’t you care at all? I’ve been a crazy 
fool to even wish for it—but I’ve had 
dreams of your marrying me some day—”’ 


- 


to eat them with, and 
outside the window!” 
“But where under 
are you going to get them?” . 4 
Theodora looked at him in scorn for 
ignorance. ‘‘Advertise,” said she. 
He burst into a shout of uncontro 
merry laughter. E 
She regarded him with cool dig 
then turned again to her typewriter. = 
“ You’re going to advertise?” 
“Well, it really isn’t the right waj 
do;”’ she admitted. “I ought to have 
to choose. They ought to adver 
There are hundreds of lonely old ladig 
the country at Christmas. One 
about them in stories! They know ho 
make cranberry sauce. They have @ 
outside their windows. They should 
out signs on their front porches, ‘C@ 
mas for Rent!’ They should put 
notiee in the papers, anyway; but 
don’t.” She looked immeasurably” 
grieved. a 
“So you’re looking for a ‘Christma 
Rent’?” Z 
He still hesitated about going. “T 
I shan’t see you Christmas Day at all 
“No. Will you take my ad tos 
newspaper or other?” 
“Theodora, you slave driver! ¥ 
will.” Douglas still had his hat in 
but did not seem at all anxious to use 
She waved her hand toward the @ 
“T’ve a lot to do before I go home 
Christmas!”’ . 
And when he had gone, she locket 
door. Douglas was always about ¥ 
she wanted to work, anyway. It 
really annoying. How could one D 
pected to have time to be sentimen 
the city? For some reason Theodor 
been more bay oe lately. She see 
see that her t against caring fo 
was soon to be a Be. «rei But 
not, she didn’t mean to give in= 
(Continued on page 96] 
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present. Judge soap by what it will do, Color has little to do. 
y Christmas | 
nd anyway, in 3 with either its purity or its cleansing value. 
going to rents Oe There are good soaps variously yellow, green, white 
. X’d out aw | and brown. 
pewriter Some pure tar soaps are dlack/ Yet who ever made 
Y ‘= her head black by shampooing with tar soap? 
od 00 Regardless of color, you want a laundry soap that will 
: and hoa make clothes snowy white—and do it the safest, the 
aie ay. quickest, the eastest way. 
ine ; Fels-Naptha is golden be- ric, soaks the dirt loose without 
r & cause of the natural coior ofits the effort of hard rubbing or 
A mother?” ” Flakes containing good materials that help tore- boiling, and makes a 
lay. 3 * paptha! : ; : 
at a chai The te if noe Bee tain the naptha till the last bit Fels-Naptha wash thoroughly 
+ Christman Fels-Napthaisagreathelp Of the bar is used up. sweet and. hygienically 
d a farm mn ae ike Fels-Naptha is golden, yet _ clean. 
- chines tal ‘ curls of Fels-Naptha, dis- it makes the whitest, cleanest It is always worth your 
w what they bebe — = clothes that ever came Out of while to get the soap that 
: honour i ve naptha ‘denstoon the dirt,, suds. makes clothes whitest with the 
so long? Bua — the soap washes Real naptha (a product least effort. 
yhaired a economical, toot somewhat similar to gasoline) Three things identify the 
| with, and aim is so skillfully combined with genuine Fels-Naptha—the 
window!” 3 
re under a How i good soap by the Fels-Naptha golden bar, the clean naptha 
ay? 4 in your 5 vs ’ exclusive process that it is sol- odor, and the red-and-green 
i-.3 a * Baits being a won- wuble in water. Thus it pen- wrapper. Order it of your 
of uncontroll ek ‘Naptha takes spot etrates to every fibre of the fab- —_ grocer today, 
i? ¥ out of rugs, carpets, clot fe DELPHIA 
th cool dignity draperies. Brightens TES Oy SEES © 1920, Fels & Co 
typewriter. 3 woodwork instantly. 
oape' . Cleans enamel of bath 
the right ¥ + tub, washstand, sink. 
eto. ada s Safely cleans anything 
mired d lad cleanable. 
2as. One i 
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HEN Julian Dimock began farm- 

ing in Orange county, Vt., ten 

ears ago he says he had “nothing 

but a shoe-string, and a broken one at 

that.” He now has more than 300 acres 

of farm land, 100 of it in more or less in- 
tensive cultivation. 

Even those of Our Folks 
who live in the Middle West 
will be interested in an ac- 
count of this remarkable 
farm. Many of them are 
thinking of selling their high- 
priced western land and 
moving to the cheaper lands 
of the East. Letters come to 
us daily asking why these 
eastern lands are relatively 
cheap, and whether it is pos- 
sible to do good farming on 
them. We can’t answer all 
these questions in a single 
article. In general, we do 
not advise farmers to leave 
one region for another. In 
doing so they are giving up 
the experience of a lifetime, for in the new 
conditions this experience will be of little 
value. They must learn new soils, new 
crops and new market conditions. It 
takes time to do this. It takes at least a 
year in a new region to begin to know land 
values. This makes the newcomer the 
prey of land-sharks. Thousands of farm- 
ers who have moved to regions new to them 
have paid several times what land is worth 
for farms which they later had to give up, 
because they could not adjust themselves 
to the new conditions. 

But this is not saying that a careful man 
who will take time to become familiar 
with the possibilities of a new region can 
not buy land to advantage in regions where 
good land is to be had cheap. This is just 
what Julian Dimock did, and he has had 
no occasion to regret it. His first purchase 
was a very rough 160 acres of land, which 
he bought entirely on credit. I have 
never seen a farm on hillier land. It is 
out of the question to use modern labor- 
saving machinery to any great extent on 
this land. But the soil is good, and Julian 
gets good crops. Last year his potatoes 
made 350 bushels to the acre, and he 
thinks he will do better this year. I saw 
one potato field on his farm that is the 
best I have ever seen in the East. It 
looked good for 450 bushels to the agre. 

A New England farm without cows or 
hens is more or less of a novelty, yet such 
farms are now common in certain sections 
of New England. Julian keeps no cows 
except a few for home use. In the spring 
he buys hens enough to t phage what 
poultry products are needed on the farm, 
and then sells them again in 
the fall.. He has no chickens 
during the winter, and the 
cows are not kept on the home 

lace at that season, so there 
is no livestock to bother with 
when snow is on the ground. 


When he bought the farm 
there was an old, unkempt 
orchard of about thirteen 
acres on the place. The first 
year he “‘dehorned” these old 
trees, and they are only just 
now coming into full bearing 
again, though last year he 
had a very good crop on them. _ 
He also planted an. addi- 
tional ten acres of apple trees 
the first year or two he was 
on the place. These are just 
coming into bearing. Fifteen 
acres more have been planted 
to apples since the early 


ar “t 


Three college women and a h 


A hillside orchard on the Dimock farm, showi 


plantings were made. Many of these trees 
are less than two years old. It is planned 
to extend the orchard area considerably in 
the near future. 

These orchards are planted mostly on 
hillsides that are too-steep for ordinary 
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Four college women picking apples 
on the Dimock farm 


For the most part they are 
"98 and 


cultivation. 
in sod, and the grass is cut ever 
piled up under the trees as a mule 
Julian aims to have about one-third of 
his fields in cultivated crops, one-third in 
oats and one-third in clover, the latter 
being mixed with quack-grass, which 
comes in uninvited. On being told of The 
Farm Journal method of destroying quack- 





‘boy dusting potatoes 


ng one of the few 
cultivated spots in this orchard : 


grass, this progressive farmer immed 
proceeded to put it in practise on two! 
that were in hay this year, but are 
in potatoes next year. 
The cultivated crops are mainly 
toes and beans. There were fifteen ; 
of et asteg and twelve 4 
of beans this year. Jy 
not wholly satisfied © 
beans as a money crop 
at present knows of nog 
he can substitute for 4 
They help to distribut 
labor throughout the 
All potatoes would bung 
labor too much. & 
One of the main reasoy 
Dimock’s success is the 
that he keeps posted on} 
ket conditions, and 
sells anything for -legg’ 
the best possible price g 
time. He seems to hays 
knack of convincing 5 
of the superiority of higy 
ucts; and they are sup 
Practically all his fruit is sold loge 
ood prices; but even if he had to sk 
ruit to the city he would get good ¥ 
for it, for it is always first-class or b 
and he knows how to put it up in att 
ive form. ‘ 
Julian has bought two other pies 
land in recent years, one of them ne 
five miles from the home farm. Hg 
two motor-trucks with which he dogs 
the hauling. It takes only a few ming 
to run down to the lower farm in a tf 
When working down there the hired 
is hauled down in the morning and § 
in the evening. It takes good farmingw™ 
pay the expense of so much transportatidl 
do not know how much profit 
Dimock farm is making, but I do 
that Julian began ten years ago wi 
capital and today owns a little more 
300 acres of land. Nearly forty acres 
orchard must also be placed on the ¢ 
side of the ledger. 


Now as to Hired Help 


The main reliance for farm help is on 
women who like to spend their summé 
outdoors. While the war was on it® 
out of the question to get able-bodied m 
for summer work. They were either 
the army or getting wages in war industt 
that no farmer could pay. He therefél 
fell back on the Woman’s Land Army. # 
had no difficulty in getting all thé wo 
he wanted. The trouble with them 
that few of them knew anything abo 
farm work, and it was necessary to tail® 
them for it. This made the work expe 
sive; but he found that women workers! 
more conscientious than mél 
and on the whole he was sails 
fied with the results. © 
When the war was over! 
the Woman’s Land Army 
disbanded, Julian tried toJ 
men for summer farm 
but they were not to be ii 
It occurred to him that t@ 
are thousands of women # 
are employed in winter, mos 
ly as students or school-teal 
ers, but who are idle in @ 
mer, and who would like 
opportunity of getting @ 
summer’s outing as 
workers. He wrote to anu 
ber of agricultural coll 
offering places to young ¥ 
men who would like farmW 
for the summer. Tosh 
kind of people who re 
[Continued on page If 
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; Fire: all . From an actual photograph taken in Mr, 
hich he do Boh Rachmaninef’’s home, in. New York City 
ly a few ming 


farm in a tf 


a) g° and Hear Rachmaninoff 
ae on the New Edison 


Ms forty =a ie photograph, from which this illustra- scored a triumph in the test of direct com- 
ed on the creil tion is reproduced, was ‘taken, in Mr. parison. We are very glad to announce that 














1 Help ; Rachmaninoff’s home in New York City. It —~° Rachmaninoff has made recordings for one of 
a hep Oe WB shows the great Russian pianist playing the the standard talking-machines. Now you can 
elr sum 


: was on it#m™ Second Hungarian Rhapsodie (Liszt), while compare. Let Rachmaninoff show you which 


° am ® the New Edison RE-CREATED his previous is the best phonograph. 


- "iio cham rendition of the same composition. Hear Rachmaninoff’s Edison RE-CREATIONS 





cay ee The three music experts who listened from at the store of your Edison dealer,—before | 
wrivthing al GE behind the screen, were amazed and astounded you buy your Christmas phonograph. Look 
cossary, (aaa He at the absolute fidelity of the RE-CREATION for your Edison dealer’s announcements in i 
men workeniail to the artist’s original performance. Once your local newspaper. 
os i#§ More, the New Edison’s. perfect Realism Tuos. A. EpisoN, Inc., Orange, N. J. ‘ 
results. : ey 
rar Was Over, alt | 
lian ‘vied tal Edison Rachmaninoff RE-CREATIONS Now on Sale i 
a ot to (Others to be released later) | 
> him that ther : 
w - H Rhap- ‘. Prelude in C Sharp Minor, i 
Fag: vier No. S216? coe = ethene ag No. 82170 ea ant rioat) Part 3 No. S287 Op.3 (Rachmaninoff) 
ss we (With Mr. Rachmaninoff’s Cadenza) | 
are idle in stl Second H Rhap- ‘ Pastorale No. 82187 Polka de W. R. 
ool like th ; p No. 82169 aie o  rieat) Part 2 No. 82170 (Scarlatti-Tausig) (R ‘achmaninoff) 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





The “U.S.” Walrus 


Warm as an Arctic- - 
washes off like a Boot © 


The “U.S.” Walrus—worn by farmers everywhere 


FF 


R years farmers have tight and water-tight—lined 
needed a high rubber over- with soft, warm fleece—the U. S. 
shoe—easy to put on and Walrus is just the thing you’ve 

take off—warm and comfortable been looking for. 

—one that could be easily It slips right on over your 

cleaned of the dirt of the barn- jeather shoes. You can work in 

yard. sticky mud all day, but when 
There’s an overshoe like that you get homea pail of water ora 

ready for you this winter. With rinse at the pump washes the 

an all-rubber surface—snow- U.S. Walrus as clean as when 











lrus 








you started. No chance for dried 
mud to rot that smooth rubber 
surface! 


At exactly the places where 
overshoes usually wear out first, 
the U. S. Walrus has been made 
strongest. Its sole consists of 
heavy layers of the finest rubber. 
All other points of strain are 
specially reinforced. Ask your 
dealer to show you a pair! 


Other types of “U. S.” Footwear 


mulated improvements of 74 
years have given them. 


U. S. Bootees lace on over the 
sock like a leather shoe. You 
can wear them all day long in 
mud and water—your feet will 
stay dry and comfortable. 


The U. S. line of footwear has 
a type for every need—arctics, 
rubbers, ‘‘overs.” Every one 
is backed by over half a century 
of experience. The rubber comes 
from our own plantations—the 


—built for rough service whole process of manufacture is ’ 
U. S. Boots have all the wear SUPervised by experts. 
and com- — Always look for the U. S. Seal 
fort which —it means solid wear and long e 


the accu- 


“U.S.”’ Rubbers — 
A wide range of 
models, in light 
and heavy styles 
to meet every 
need. For men, 
women and chil- 
dren 





service for your money. 


: 
li 
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“U. S.”’ Boots—Reinforced 
where the wear is hardest. 









Made in all sizes and styles 
—Hip, Half hip and Knee. 


in red, black and white ‘“‘U. S.”’ Bootees—worn over the sock like a 


leather shoe. An all-rubber surface, easily 
washed off. Two styles, high and low. In red, 


{ black and white : 





United States Rubber Company 
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Selling the Hom 


JOURNEYED across the country 
some months ago, coming from the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Arts, in New York, where I had succeeded 
in getting a resolution passed which as- 
serted that “billboard advertising on pub- 
lic highways, either in city, suburb or 
country, is an artistic disgrace and should 
be prevented by all legal means.” I was 
oing to the biennial convention of the 
mel Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Des Moines, Ia., where I got a similar 
resolution adopted. 

As I left New York I came to beau- 
tiful fields after passing miles of fac- 
tories and machine-shops; then farther 
on, the hills break away and show the 
fertile land stretching to the distant plains; 
and finally I awoke amid the rolling, 
sweeping farms of Iowa; I thought, as a 

ainter, what wonderful subjects were 
= for the landscape man—the beauty 
made by the farmer! 

But before this there were Pennsylvania 
farms with spacious, whitewashed wood 
and stone barns, splendid in line and digni- 
fied in mass, and beside them the old stone 
house, amid its hundred-year-old trees— 
the real America. In the night we had 
passed through Ohio and Indiana, where 
the farms have not, those I have seen, nor 
the towns, so much character, and there 
are comparatively few trees. in Iowa the 
barns stood farther apart and there were 
more of them, and the houses were more 
hidden in the denser groves under the roll 
oo a ground, the rolling, corn-planted 


I remembered the smell of the cider- 
press and the sound of the saw in the mill. 
As I looked across my memory; there came 
the command, on the side of the barn, 
to buy “Somebody’s pink pills,’ and the 
_ beauty of the past was blotted out. I was 

in the present; in up-to-date, hustling, 
shirking, slovenly, down-at-the-heel, pres- 
ent-day America—a land I love as a 
citizen and am ashamed of as a painter. 

I can remember when it began, this 
desecration of the barns, and we were told 
to take (but never did) various bitters and 
pills and to use certain corn cures and 
ointments. 

We never bought, nor did our people 
buy, any of these infallible remedies. In 
fact, I never heard of any one who did buy. 
We thought them only cheap ways of 
painting the barns and the fences; we did 
not think of them as advertisements at all. 
But now, barn after barn, stable after 
stable, fence after fence, are found with 
these unsightly signs plastered on them. 

What do the road users think? What 
do intelligent peo- 
ple think who cross 
“the continent in the 
trains or by road? 
They know these 
ee barns and 
ences mark the 
standard of life of 
the people they be- 
long to. They know 
that the man who 

rmits his farm 

uildings to be used 
as a sign, his fence 
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THE FARM JOURNAL ~ 


By JOSEPH PENNELL 


me oes s x xc < reese 








Joseph Pennell is a great artist 
who has traveled widely and seen 
much. He knows art, and feels 
deeply on matters artistic. He is, 
moreover, a man of very positive 
views, who says what he thinks 
and means it. But even the 
Editor was a little startled when 
he read Mr. Pennell’s declaration 
that ‘“‘it is as great.a crime to 
steal beauty as to steal cash!’’ 

Probably Mr. Pennell might 
) have been willing to qualify some 

of his more vigorous statements, 
|| but, after all, the Editor thought || 
i best to have Our Folks read them f 
just as Mr. Pennell wrote them 
originally. So here is the article, 
and we hope it will do good in a 
field where there is room for vast 
improvement! 
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I know it may (and does, in this time of 
high living and poor thinking) pay some 
little of the bill for existence, and the 
American only exists today—he has 
stopped living. But have the people of 
the country, the farmers who permit it, no 
pride in the country, no pride in them- 
selves, no pride in their homes? Would a 
city man paint the front of his home in 
this way? Or even his stable or garage? 
Yes, there are some who do. Yet, have the 
farmers who, nine times out of ten, have 
in their barns finer pieces of architecture 
than the city men in their houses, no 
love for their homes, no pride in them, no 
pleasure in them? For the defamed barns 
deface the beautiful houses. I see but 
ohe way, besides appealing to their pride, 
to reach the farmers who sell their home- 
steads for a mess of paint. If they have 
no pride, no love for their homes, they are 
hopeless. They have been thoughtless in 
the matter and I hope with this to make 
them sit up and think! 

If a man has not the pride to keep him- 
self and his home decent, he must be made 
todoso. He must not be allowed to insult 
the country and the decent people in it. 
He must be taught there is a better way, 
a more beautiful way to live, even if we 
have to pass laws, federal and state; pre- 
venting his defiling his own and disgusting 
every one else. He even lowers the 
financial value of his farm. 

His answer is “I can do what I like with 
my own.” No, he can’t! He can not drive 


estead fora Mess of Pz 


his horse or his car on the wrong sidey 
the road. He dan not dam up a creek my 
ning through his property and deprive hy 
neighbor of water. And there are huw 
dreds of other important things he can no 
do with his own property. fi, 

He must be taught, or com 
learn, that he can not defile and deface tj: 
buildings and his land to make millions fm 
bill-stickers and save a pittance for him.’ 
self in paint. It is as great a crime § 
steal beauty as it is to steal cash, Hg 
must be taught he has a stake in fh 
upkeep of the country. He must, first 
education and then by justice, be mad 
to see that he is degrading the country ang 
desecrating it by ruining his part of if 
the part he controls, and that it is gy 
important to preserve the beauty of the 
country as its dignity and usefulness, 

I have been told that up in Ney 
York state some years ago the § 
nuisance became so creat thed the 
sembly passed a law that any citizen 
was authorized to take down signs which 


‘had been put up along the highway, 


Fences, trees and roadside buildings wer 
literally covered with wood and tin signs 
of all kinds. Do you know that every 
time signs are nailed to fences it shorten 
the life of the fence, and that every nail” 
driven into a tree hurts that tree? 
should the highway, which belongs @ 
everybody, be exploited for the benefit 

I won’t say benefit, they only think it ig 
of the few’ 

Over in England and France I hay 
never seen barns or houses csicue 
having a sign painted on them. : 
what is more, there are but few little sign” 
tacked on the fences. This past year, a 
England, a big gasoline concern has begun 
to erect hideous yellow signs with black 
letters, with the name of the gasoline they 
are exploiting. Naturally, the company 
is American—it is in ways like this we 
are uplifting and reconstructing Europe; 
it is in ways like this Europe pays for our 
help in the war. These signs are placed 
wherever a bridge crosses a stream, just 
where there is usually a beautiful picture, 
Here and there near the cities the big bill 
board signs are creeping in. Too bail 
But, I repeat, I have never seen a bam 
covered with a sign anywhere in Europe 


Now, finally, as to stopping this sigt 
board nuisance—every man who allowss 
sign to be put on a vacant field should 
have his taxes doubled, for it is occupiet 
property—every barn painted by a signi” 
of more value to the ad man, and 
the owner of the barn should both be taxed 

and that will endit. 
Another thing, if 
every one who d& 
spises the flaring 
billboards would 
fuse to vote for tht { 
candidate who nail 
his aon on a tree; 
or buy of the de 
partment store 

erects a sign along 
the roadway; OF Us 
the gasoline ang | 
tires and the aul 





mobile ac at 
that blot the: land 
scape with theirbilk 
boards,—the evil” 
would soon cure i+ 
self. What these 
men are after ispub- 
licity ; if t 
publicity of | 
wrong 
will stop and’ 
quick. it 
Jove the county 
or let it go & 


as a slogan, will sell 
(has sold) all.that is 
beautiful and artis- 
tic he has about his 
place for a coat of 
paint. How utterly 
artless the country 
has become! . Else 
we would take more- 
pride in our homes 
the appearance of 
our farms, the roads 
leading to them 
andourcountryside. 


Copyrighted, The American Federation of Ave 
This is a “covered” bridge—covered in two different ways 
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|"‘BALL@BAND 


‘Look for the Red Ball | 






























You get longer wear, from your 
Rubber Boots or Arctics, when they 
bear the Red Ball Trade Mark. 


You get satisfying fit, and real com- 
fort—feet dry and ankles warm after 
you have worked all day in snow, 
slush, or 00zy mire. 


Look for the Red Ball when you 
buy Light-Weight Rubbers, too. 
“Ball-Band” Rubbers are shapely, 
good-looking, and you can get them 
to fit any style of shoe. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear is 
sold in sixty thousand stores. Ask 
your dealer for our free illustrated 
booklet, “More Days Wear,” 


Mishawaka Woolen Manufacturing Company 
307 Water Street Mishawaka, Ind. 
‘The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


Useful gifts are always 
appreciated most. 
For Christmas this 
year why not give 
“Ball-Band”’ Rubber 
Footwear? There is 
a style and a size for 
every member of your 
family. 
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House No.,.593—Planned 

for farm needs-lots of big, 
bedrooms; bath; big living and 
ing rooms. Entr washrooth; 
light kitchen with pantry; built-in 
pantry cases, etc. See ‘catalog. 
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200 Home Plans FREE! 
Mail the Coupon Below! 


The important thing about home building this coming 
season is to get your home at the right price. 

When you buy a Gordon-Van Tine house your invest- 
ment will always be worth full value, because Gordon- 
Van Tine prices are based on actual production costs 
plus one small profit. They cannot be judged by local 
market conditions. We operate five big mills—cut lumber for hun- 
dreds of houses at a time—carry immense stocks of material—sell all 
over the United States—ship direct to you from factory—sell whole- 
sale—and consequently can make you prices that effect unusual sav- 
ings for you. Send for our Book of 200 Home Plans and make your own comparisons. 


Make Big Savings on Distinctive Homes — Guaranteed Costs! 
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j Book ef 200 
— best ty: 
oor plans; s| 


In our Home Plan Book you will find the very 
house to suit your needs. There are c bunga- 
lows; large, roomy farmhouses; Colonial homes; 
inexpensive one- and two-story cottages. ‘And every 
one has been built scores of times—tested and 
proved in all parts of the country. 

All Gordon- Van Tine Homes are distinctive — 


planned by expert architects for beautiful exterior 
—best arranged and most convenient interior. We 
furnish all materials—and guarantee the price to 
cover everything exactly as spec o extra 
items; no unexpected charges to run up the bill. See 
complete list of materials we furnish, given in full 
detail in our Free P k. 


iaeation a aihens color pi 
tions; p 
uaranteed prices. Sent RES i 


Ready-Cut Saves Big Money 


By machine-cutting ee to the 64th of an inch), we doin a few minutes 
what takes ca: ters hours to do by hand. Here is a big labor-saving. All 
arts fitted and numbered enables even inexperienced to put up Gordon-Van 
ine Ready-Cut/Homes quickly—another saving in time onstruction 
cost. And because every timber, every plank is cut to exact size, you save 
again through avoiding waste of valuable material. No left over “kindling 
wood” bought at lumber prices. Material comes in sealed car—we ship any- 
where and guarantee safe delivery. Lumber not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Homes That Are Practical Wholesale Prices! 


You Lone all the comfort conveniences—bi We sell from-mill-direct-to-you. Our 
comfortable living rooms, we! resources are over $1,000,000.00, we operate 

designed igned kite hen (all well lig ted and ven- four mills, buy ped ‘timber in train loads, 
tilated) large closets, ample porches, fire employ hundreds of men—do business in 
places and man built-in features. every state inthe Union. Operating on a 
A large of skilled architects and —- basis, we are able to sell you high- 
construction experts make Gordon-Van , Clean, unblemished lumber and 
Tine Homes practical, comf - at lowest wholesale prices! 
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“Everything O. K.<-Saved osee" pe ore jas. Marphs lowa pn) 
Thousands of similar letters from our 200 jstomers, “Saved between $250 } 
~ ‘ a gow & —J. O. Kurtz. Penn Ey Saved at least’ er em Tohn py £ sre ; Se «(ae 
sa were easily $500’’— inn —| hi -. Se 
Carpenters and Contractors— | from you for $1,916. 66, and got better Nh H. Ho; som Write for books a ‘ 4.) 
Write for Catalogs | complete facts 


Four Big Mills— Devnet: Hettiosere. Miss. ; Chehalis, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo. 
Address all mail to Home Office, Davenport, lowa. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 


ESTABLISHED a 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


Davenport, Iowa 
Southern Headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss. Address Dept. A-8 at Office Nearest You : 
SE ee NS EE SS SS SS a Nr NP 
GORDON-VAN TINE CO., Davenport, Iowa ; Hattiesburg, Miss. 
(Address Dept. A-8 at Office Nearest You.) 


Please Send Me Free Books as Checked Below : 
(] Gordon-Van Tine Homes _) Gordon-Van Tine Building Material Book 


Address 
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Big money 


() Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings 
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Remodeling the 


r CAN’T peat undertake to remodel 
all Our Folks’ homes. If I- gave only 
an hour to each one, and worked ten 


hours a day, it would take me 300 years. — 


In this particular case, however, «Mrs. 
Nalley’s house is so exactly like thousands 
of other farmhouses, that I shall 
make some mageoiecns: I ‘hope 
they will help Folks: 

‘ Mr: Brinckloe: You are 
most kind to let me send you 
plans of my old house, though I 
doubt if you will be able to make 


a story out of them. You might, 
though, with some architectural 
magic, make. them into . two 
‘stories.’ Surely a more incon- 


venient house was never built. 
There is no cellar under it, andit is 
badly in need of more headroom 


upstairs. ‘ 

“A bathroom is what I should 
most like, and closets. A larger 
living-room and more light in the dining- 


room would be welcome, and a sleeping- . 


porch would be lovely. This house is hard 
to heat and’ we have been seriously con- 
sidering your advice on stucco over the 
boards, but my husband says it would look 
too bare. do you think, and what 
ceolor.should it be? 


“The two rooms upstairs are a joke, ora - 


torment, rather. The low err j, Nes 
makes them hot in summer arid hard to 


‘furnish attractively. The housé is on the 


northwest corner of the crossroads, facing 
south.” Mrs. Walter Nalley, Indiana. 


Well, let’s consider the floor plan of the 
old house, Fig. 1. There is plenty of room, 
but it is b. arranged. So we will rip 
out the little old bedroom, as in Fig. 2, and 

e a fine big living-room. This seems 
to make the dining-room smaller, but 
actually it is larger, since a long table can 
be extended through into the living-room. 
Probably some heavy beams must be put 
in the ceiling, where the partitions are 
taken away; it depends on how the second- 
floor joists run. 

Off te the east we'll build a bedroom and 
& front porch; underneath this we’ll put a 
cellar to hold the heating-plant. No need 
to dig a cellar under the old part; that 
would be very expensive. A fireplace is 
where the bay-window wes. 

Fhe old pantry is cut in half to make a 
wash-room; there should be a toilet here, 
by all means. The boiler of the kitchen 
range will warm this room sufficiently. 
But, to make up for the lessened pantry 
: we will build cabinets all around 
kitchen; one of these opens to both 


kitchen and dining-room, making the 
opular and convenient paw: antry. -A . 
is put under the window close to this, 


80 that Mrs. Nalley can have a view of the 
main road and see what’s going on as she 
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By WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 


‘works. Right beside the sink is a dumb- 


waiter, going down to a cool pit under the 
house; every farmer’s wife will appreciate 
what this means when ice is not to be had. 








Old House Cheaply and Wisely 
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Oh, yes, about using stucco! - Use it by all 
means; the best color is cream, or cream- 


white. Consult with the stucco manu- 


facturers about getting this.tint. To k 
it from:looking bare (as Mr. Nalley feared), ~ 
I usually put green blinds at the windows; 
those on my own house are merely 
old second-hand slat shutters, out 
off at the right length, and nailed 
on either side of each window. 






































They have no hinges or hardware; _ 
they are purely for show, to break ~ 
the “bare” look. And they surely 
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Cross-section of house 





; Of course, I put in new vas and 
oors, as may necessary. ut please 
notice: I have done the remodeling mostly 
b snag Pat new work, rather than by 
c ing work around. And wherever 
possible, I have kept old doors and windows 
in their original positions. That’s the 
secret of economical remodeling. Tear 
the old work down, and let it lie (as I did 
with the sg, a eg ed build 
a whole new addition; but don’t try to 
enlarge a room by tearing down a wall, 
and then setting it up again a few feet 
away. That costs real money. 

Upstairs we have a roof-section like 
Fig. 3, too low to put in ordinary dormers. 
So we build a big round-topped: gable like 
Fig. 4—a range of twelve-light plain rail 
ou, 8 x 10-inch glass. The roof of this is 
some sort of roll-roofing, ronan cement- 
ed; a flat roof would look clumsy, so we 
curve it a little. The sash all come out in 
summer, gocw: Be fine sleeping-poreh; in 
winter we put them back to make a bed- 
room. new ceilings are lined with 
“felt”’ or “quilt,” there are several sorts 
on the market that will make an attic as 
cool as a downstairs room, no matter how 
hot the sun may be pouring on the roof. 





do make my home look pretty. 





Wages of Hired Men 


“TT OW should I go about.it to 

figure the wages of my hired 
man?” writes one of Our Folks. 
“He will live in a tenant-house, 
and have firewood, garden patch, 
milk, and possibly a pig and some chickens 
furnished.” 

The Department of Agriculture cites 
this instance, typical of many, although 
the figures may vary in different localities. 
It calls attention to things overlooked by 
some hired men who think they are not. 
being paid enough: 

A farm-owner engages a man who fee. 
ceives: 


Monthly wages...........sscsdeee8 $50.00 
Use ‘of small house, monthly renting 
WONG O55 as ke'ck 0 U0kk Cee pa 10 


Firewood, monthly value........... 

Milk, 2 quarts daily, 6 cents a quart. 3. 

Use of garden lot (14 acre), $60 a year, 
monthly rate 


ee 





Total, $73.60 


Upon this scale of values, often more, 
and seldom less, it will be seen that the 
farm laborer is really receiving $73.60 
a month instead of $50. Yet, unless 
some form of contract is provided which 
definitely sets forth the values of -these - 
“extras,” the laborer will fail to give 
them just consideration. Ask him w 
he receives and he -will name the cash 
allowance alone. The employer, too 
though more likely to calculate the value of 
the extra items, is still in doubt as to the 
real compensation he pays his men. 

Values differ at different seasons. The 
fuel consumed in. winter months would 
be much more than in the hot weather; 
milk is worth more in one month than 
another, and a garden plat will yield 
more produce to one man to another. 

A contract such as is used in the West 
Prussia agricultural district should be 
adapted for like conditions in this coun- 
try. Upon this contract appears every 
item at its precise acknowledged value. 
The employer knows what his help costs 
him; the farm laborer real- 
izes his true value; and 
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Fig. 2. First floor, remodeled house 





the Ce ie public is re-- 


: lieved of much 
confusion by this simple, 
fat common-sense method. 


Every man who is em- 
ployed by the year should 
ave a contract, a 
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Bees in the Orchards, or No Fruit 


Just about now you are figuring your 
apple profits for the year. Your figures 
should be encouraging, but if not, 
chances are you had a poor yield. May- 
be this article will explain why your 
trees didn’t set fruit. Above is the 
apiary at lowa Experiment Station where 
many experiments with bees and fruit 
have been carried on.—Orchard Editor. 


RUIT growers, more than any other 

oup of people, are benefited by 

. In fact, the importance of bees 

in the pollination of fruits is not fully ap- 
preciated even by scientists. 

It is generally believed that the wind is 
a very prominent factor in the pollination 
of most of our common plants, but this is 
true only with such plants as corn, grasses 
and certain native trees. In all such cases 
the pollen is light and very abundant and 
is scattered broadcast by the wind. 

_ Fruit growers, however, are principally 
interested in the proper pollination of fruit 
trees and plants, and where the pollen is 
too heavy and sticky to be carried by the 
wind it must be transferred by a special 
carrier. 

Only recently have tests been made 
showing conclusively that insects are 
necessary to insure a fruit crop. Prof. C. 
J. Lewis, of Oregon, took a number of 
plates coated with vaseline and placed 
them at various distances from an apple 
tree in bloom, and other plates at different 
heights from the ground near the tree. 

After a strong wind the plates were 
examined for pollen, and none was found. 
This 5 Racy ongee that no cross-pol- 
lination is likely to occur in an apple or- 
chard by means of the wind; and this is 
probably true with other deciduous fruits. 

Certain varieties of fruits are almost 

tely self-sterile; that is, they are 

le to set and mature fruits by means 

of their own pollen. The average fruit 
grower does not realize the extent of self- 
sterility among the varieties of our com- 
mon fruits, or the importance of cross- 
pollination for successful fruit production. 

In a study of eighty-seven common 
varieties of apples at the Oregon Experi- 
ment Station a majority proved to be 
self-sterile or, in other words, required 
cross-pollination. Also, fruits secured by 

ination were usually larger and 
of better quality than fruits secured by 
self-pollination. Fletcher, of the Virginia 
iment Station, has determined simi- 

lar results with pears. 

The self-sterility of certain groups and 


varieties of plums was known even be- . 


_ fore the general facts were established in 
‘ ag to — Cherries, quinces and 
ee tree fruits, undoubtedly follow the 
Same general rule. Peaches are an excep- 
tion and are in general self-fertile, but may 
poaibly be benefited by cross-pollination. 
varieties of strawberries require 
cross-pollination. 
. Cranberries are now added to the list, 
from studies made by Dr. H. J. Franklin 


By CHARLES MILLER, Iowa 


at East Wareham, Mass. Plots of an equal 
size were selected in a cranberry bog; one 
was screened to exclude all bees and insects 
which might pollinate the flowers, while 
the other was left unscreened. The 
screened plot matured two and two-thirds 
quarts of cranberries, while the other plot 
accessible to bees and other insects ma- 
tured twelve times as many. 

Further proof of the need of bees in the 
on of our fruits is clearly indicated 

y an experiment by Dr. T. J. Headlee 
with Winesap apples in Kansas. Two 
trees of equal vigor were selected in an 
orchard containing several hives of bees. 
Just before the flowers opened, a cage was 
erected over each tree, and a colony of bees 
was placed under one of the cages. The 
other cage barred all insects from the 
outside atmosphere. 

The tree caged without the bees did not 
set a single fruit, while the tree about 
which the bees were enclosed set 225 fruits. 
The other trees in the orchard set from 
5,000 to 10,000 fruits each, many more 
than they could carry, thus indicating not 
only the value of the bees as pollinizers 
but also the importance of cross-pollination. 

Another incident of much interest in- 
dicating somewhat similar facts is said to 
have occurred upon Green’s Fruit Farm at 
Rochester, N. Y. After a hive of bees was 
located near an extensive field of straw- 
berries of a self-sterile variety planted for 
propagation, it was found at ripening 
time that the end of the patch nearest the 
hive of bees was loaded with fine berries. 

When cold and windy weather condi- 
tions occur during the blooming season of 
apples, pears, plums and cherries, there is 
usually a very light set of fruit, and the 
failure of fruit trees to set a crop is com- 
monly directly attributed to the weather 
conditions. his in a measure is un- 








doubtedly true, but often because the ~ 
weather hinders the work of bees. Ho 

bees will not work upon blossoms expel 
to high wind, and cases not infrequently 
occur where a large proportion of the fruit 
crop in an orchard is borne almost entirely 
upon a certain side of each tree in the om 
chard. This is brought about when severe 
prevailing winds occur from one direction 
throughout the blooming season. 

There are other insects that carry pollen, 
but Dr. Headlee found that more than 
ninety per cent of all insect visitants at ~ 
the Kansas Experimental orchard were 
honey-bees. Hence, we must depend on * 
bees almost entirely for the pollination of 
our fruits. The number of insects other 
than honey-bees that are likely to assist 
in pollination are beyond our control, © 
Also, instances of imperfect pollination in 7 
large orchards and extensive strawberrye ~ 
fields indicate that a large number of ~ 
carriers of pollen are necessary, and in | 
order to get that large number it is neces 
sary to keep bees. 

What about the bad habits attributed 
to bees? The principal complaint is that 
bees attack the ripe fruit of the grape and ~ 
the peach by cutting holes through the ~ 
skin and sucking the juices. The actual — 
truth of the matter is that the bee never 
breaks the skin of either fruit. The ~ 
puncture must first be made by a bird or -~ 
some other insect, or entrance must be 
gained through a weather crack or breaks in 
the skin due to such diseases as brown rot, 

Some complaints against beesareabsurd, 


For instance, an exhibitor at one of our ~ 


county fairs said that her crop of Baldwin 
apples while still hard an gs 
fallen to the ground because the honey- 
bees stung them. 
If all fruit growers could realize the 
importance of bees in their orchards, there) 
would be better fruit crops. Besides, the 
sale of honey would bring a nice income, 


The lower group of five baskets for hothouse is 
containers to do away with the large number of of dea 
your Congressman to vote for the Standard Container Act, told 
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HOT WATER 






for the cold, dark mornings 


Winter here again—aoes it find you pumping 
your household water requirements by hand— 
heating water on the stove for dishes, scrubbing, 
laundry and bath? 

Your grandparents slaved their lives away at this 
kind of drudgery—but you do not need to endure 
it. For running water—the former luxury of 
city homes—is now available on your farm—at a 
price well within your means. Goulds Hi- 
Speed Autowater System provides 180 gallons 
an hour—at an operating cost of less than two 
cents a day. 


Electrify your water supply 


Running water-—hot and cold—as much as you 
want—whenever you want it—the Autowater 
System in your cellar.or kitchen insures for you 
an ample supply. Install it now—and have hot 
water in abundance at the turn of a tap. Electri- 
cally operated, noiseless, vibrationless, it will 





solve—once and for all—your farm pumping 
problem. It will provide water for every need in 
house, barn, and farm out-buildings. 


Your dealer is waiting to show 
it to you 


Resolve today to have a modern bathroom in your 
farm home—and plenty of hot water. The Auto- 
water System provides the means. After you 
have installed it you will-consider it the greatest 
betterment you ever put on the place. Electric 
light, telephone, automobiles—all return less in 
actual comfort than running water. 

Your dealer is waiting to show you the Auto- 
water System. See him or telephone him today. 
He will explain it to you in detail. He will 
suggest ways to help you install it economically. 
If you don’t know the name of the Goulds 
dealer in your locality write us. We will put 
you in touch with him. Use the coupon below. 





THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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Rive ‘wat electric current. : 


_ THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING CO., Seneca Falls, N. 
: Please advise me where I can see the Autowater System. 


OD Fire Protection 


NAME. 


OQ Irrigation D Deep Wells 


I am also interested in pumps for 
O Wind-mill 
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© Spraying 
._ADDRESS____ 


© Large Capacity Water Supply : 
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Lost and F ound— By EDWIN BAIRD 


AD you, at four o’clock on that 

winter’s afternoon, chanced to pass 

a certain shabby house on East 
Illinois street, you would have been en- 
tranced by the haunting melody of a violin. 
Had you, emboldened by your fascina- 
tion, entered this uninviting house you 
would have perceived it to be a lodging- 
house of the meaner sort, at one time the 
home of one of Chicago’s millionaires, but 
now fallen into decay and evil days. And had 
you, still hunting the source of the magical 
music, climbed the rickety stairs to the 
third floor back, you would have come 
upon adventure and seen romance. 

“A light-heusekeepin’ a- 


A two-part story—Part I 


somewhere, somehow. If we don’t, we'll 
starve to death.” 

Obviously the problem devolved on him. 
Sighing, he rose from his chair and put 
away his beloved violin.~ He handled the 
instrument as if it were a living thing. He 
fondled it and stroked it and, before he 
enclosed it in its silk-lined case, he bent 
and kissed it reverently. 

All this was silently remarked by the 
watchful young woman. Her eyes flashed 
and her hands, hanging beside her, clinched 





ment’ the place was 
Palled by Mrs. O’Toole, the 
landlady; but this was flat- 
tery of the grossest kind. A 
room and a tiny alcove, 

both uripapered and both be- 
grimed, exhibited the marks 
of many years and smelled 
musty—that was all. The 
only window faced the north 
and opened upon an alley. A 
bleak and cheerless place it 
was, with a bleak and sordid 
outlook. In earlier years it 
had been a servant’s room. 
It now provided Mrs. O’Toole 
with $3 a week—some weeks. 

Yet here romance dwelt 
with adventure. 

The cold half-light of the 
winter dusk, which filtered 
grayly through the window, 
outlined a man of uncertain 
age, who sat in the dark 
corner and dreamily played 
his violin. He touched the 
instrument tenderly, lovingly, as a mother 
caresses her child, a far-away gaze in his 
deepset eyes, a spiritual exaltation il- 
luming his thin, starved face. 

He was, you might say, a pathetic- 
gy ahaa man—meager and destitute, 
like room. His coat and trousers 
were frayed, his shoes patched, and his 
soft shirt and flowing tie old and worn. 

But his obvious poverty seemed glorified 
by the witchery of the music he made. As 
the seductive strains of the violin quivered 
on the air, he became a tic figure 
not a pitiable one, and the unadorned 
walls of the squalid chamber were bright 
with sunshine and birds. Such was the 
ee ce gown : 

clad young woman, possessing 
indubitab e beauty of face, emerged from 
the alcove (or kitchenette, as Mrs. O’Toole 
eeronty called it) and stood looking at 

Milo,” she seid, sharply, “Tash 

0,” she said, y, “I’m hungry.” 

Not heeding her, apparently oblivious 
of her presence, he soared gloriously aloft 
on the wings of fancy, and poured out his 
soul in the exquisite melody. 

She moved toward him, lifting her voice: 

“Milo! Listen to me! I’m hungry, 
hungry, d’you hear? And we haven’t a 
thing to eat. Not a thing! Not even a 


. crust of bread. 


The music died away in a sob of despair, 
and instantly the chamber became only a 
desolate spot in a cheap rooming-house, 
and the violinist, only a dejected little 
man, pinched and penniless. 

Milo sat staring dully at the floor; the 
light had gone from his face. Presently 

_he tucked the violin under his chin and 

the bow upon the strings, and 

ked up at her with a feeble attempt at 
cheerfulness. : 


“We still have each other. Is it not so, 
Rowena?” 
.* “P’ve had my fill of that,” she retorted 
‘hot enjoying his banter. “Right now Vd 
_like something more substantial. Milo, 
we've simp'y got to get something to eat, 





*fRowena, where is my Stradivarius?” 


spasmodically until her finger-nails dug 
into her palms. She was suddenly on the 
verge of tears. - 

“You care more for that old f-fiddle,” 
she accused, struggling to control her 
trembling voice, “than you do for m-me!” 

Evidently he was used to this sort of 
thing. At any rate, he accorded it no 
notice; but hung the violin in its ac- 
customed place near the window and 
stood gazing at the snow falling outside. 

Then he sighed again, and taking his 
faded hat from a nail on the wall he 
started toward the door. 

“Where are you going, Milo?” 

“To find food for you,” he said, “‘sub- 
stantial food.” 

“Aren’t you hungry, too, Milo?” 

“No!” he declared, with quiet emphasis. 
“For me, nothing. For you, all.” 

He went silently out through the shad- 
ows and closed the door noiselessly behind 
him. For a space she stood as he had left 
her, staring mutely at the violin, a vague 
and formless object against the wall. Her 
expression was a mixture of pain and anger. 
She murmured to herself, “‘He cares more 
for it than he does for me... . more for 
it than he does for me.” 

Her eyes filled, and she winked them. 
Her throat contracted, and she swallowed 
hard, Her fingers worked convulsively. 
Her gaze never left the violin. “Cares 
more for it than he does for me,’’ she re- 

ated. That mad refrain hammered in 

er mind; and jealousy swept her, wave 
on flaming wave. 

Wearily, from, the far end of the alley, 
came the call of a junk peddler who ap- 
proached in creaking cart, making his last 
efforts for the day. 


II 


The unpopular malady, more commonly 
known as stomach-ache, may roughly be 
divided into two general categories; the 
sort that is caused by overeating and the 
kind that comes from not eating at all. 


Milo, emerging from the slovenly rooming. 
house, was acutely aware of a stoms 
ache of the last-named _ species. 
interior was an aching void. He paused, 
irresolute, in the unclean street, a forlorn. 
little figure in the wintry snow. And then 
he turned =p the collar of his thin summer 
coat, turned down the brim of his shape 
less hat, and started in the direction 
the down-town district. . 
His destination was a theatrical booki 
agency in Monroe street. He had 
here often of late; and had never got 
yond the boy who guarded the 
presence from undesirables. His 
clothes, his. wern-out 
his hangdog air of ey 
these things were against h 
Entering now he was 
prepared for the usual a 
‘Mr. Bloom’s not in.” 5 
of his special desperation he 


was also prepared to ci 

vent this transparent io. Buk 
it was unnecessary. 

had hit the booking 

and the suspicious lad had 
been supplanted by a sym- 
pathetic young woman, who 
at once admitted him to the 
manager’s office. He wentin 
pany, hat in hand, bis 
ace at once apprehensive and 
determined. On a table 
violin and two or three other 
musical instruments. 4 


a large desk signing type 
written letters with a : 
signature. He did not u 
up, as Milo entered, nor did ~ 
he acknowledge his : 
presence by so much as the flicker of 
eyelash. For a matter of several minutes 
Milo stood beside the table, waiti 
silently. 4 

At last the big man, still signing letters,” 
greeted him in no friendly way: ee 

“Well? What is it?” ; 

“T am a violinist,” Milo began. That” 
was.as far as he got. “i 
Mr. Bloom curtly interrupted him. a 
“Tf you want an orchestra job, go 
union headquarters. If you're i i 
for a sae engagement, there’s no 
doing. We're filled up, absolutely.” 

That definitely settled the matter, 
seemed; and Milo, for the life of him, cou 
think of nothing further to say. 
underlip trembling, he turned to | 
Then bis eye fell on the violin. 
hesitated, picked b the instrument 
examined it critically. He picked up t 
bow and examined that, too, and th 
looked round at Mr. Bloom, who had 
once glanced up from the work on his de 
Following another brief hesitation, } 
adjusted the violin and drew the ba 
across its strings. :- 

The alluring music rose “and fell, em 
rapturingly, now lilting with joy, now 
dying away to a whisper, and n pealing ~ 
forth its golden felicity. For the first time 
Mr. Bloom really looked up from his de “ 

“What’s your name?” he demande 
when the melody had 

“Milo Van Wynkoop.” 

‘‘Where’d you learn to play like th 

“In my native land, Holland. I 
much better,” Milo added, eagerly, ‘OW 
I have my own Stradivarius. 

“Un-hunh. How’s it happen you're ¢ 
your uppers?” i 

Milo shook his head, with an apol op 
smile. “I fear I do not comprehend.’ 

“You’re busted, broke, down and out 
How’s that happen to a man who can pl 
like oe panel explained the manage! 
ng Milo’s perplexity, “(you need mom 
Tell me about it.” —- 

[Continued on page 62] 
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“Pain'’s enemy” 
|| —I11 say it is/ 


HEN you want quick comfort- 
lief from any “external” 
redo erat pain, use Sloan’s Liniment. It does 
the job without skin staining, rub- 
bing, bandaging. 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lumbago; 
‘aches and pains, sprains and strains, 
> man, ae , stiff joints, backache, sore muscles. 


af Thousands of regular users keep it 


Don’t let your live stock suffer 


Keep them free 


from pain of strained tendons, the 


med t ea aches and pressure of swellings, 
e violin. | lameness, bruises—with Sloan’s 
pi Liniment. Its use for 39 years 
beg : recommiends it to you: 
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Use freely for 
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Yale Made is 
ale Marked 


HE word ““YALE”’usedin 

connection with Locks, 
Door Closers and Hoists is 
exclusively the property of 
The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company. 


It is secured to ‘us by the 
common law and by trade 


mark registry throughout the results for the five meetings are given in 


| the table below. 


world, and it cannot lawfully 
be used on similar products 
made by others. 


It is not the name of an | 


article. It is an abbrevia- 
tion of our corporate name, 
and for upwards of fifty years 
has been used to indicate 
products of our manufacture. 


The name “YALE” ap- 
pears on every article we 
make as a guaranty that we 
made it. 


CYALE- 


| heYale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
| fe}, Makers of the Yale Locks 
General Works and Offices: 
Stamford, Conn. 


ale 











Boes the Work of Ten Men. 
engine, cuts 15 to 40 cords of wood 
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PHILLIPS 285 DRAG SAW 


RRR IS 
: yey errr Woe any- 
guarantee. 4 | 


DRAG SA 
®22 Phillips Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








Please Walter write or 
Se your Mother. rs. E. P. Benz, 5319 Glenwood Ave., Chicago. 
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What It Costs To Grow a Bushel of Wheat | 


By REX E. WILLARD, North Dakota 


mation was secured concerning the 

eost of producing wheat in North 

Dakota for the previous season, by a 

method not used heretofore in any state 
so far as the writer is aware. 

At agricultural extension meetings in 


D me: the winter of 1919-20 infor- 


| five counties in the eastern -part of the 


state, where the average attendance at 
each was about fifty.farmers, a schedule 
of the items entering into the cost of 
wheat was presented on a large chart. 


| Farmers were requested to furnish the in- 
| formation for determining acre cost, the 
| figure arrived at for each item finally 
| meeting the approval of a majority of 


those present. 
The schedule of items and the average 


L The figures in italics are 
either those agreed on by the farmers or 


| are calculated from figures thus agreed on: 


Cost of Producing Wheat in Five North 
Dakota Counties for the Year 1919 


Use of land: 6 per cent on valuation of 
$52 an acre... s 

Seed: 1.16 bushels at $2.50 a bushel. . 

Man labor: 7.4 hours at 32.9 cents an 


Board of man: $29 a month (2/1 ten- 
hour working days), 7.6 hours 
Horse labor: 20.6 hours at 22 cents an 


Machinery: 18 per cent of $3,400 
equipment divided by number of 
crop acres (450) 


Twine: 1.8 pounds at 25 cents a pound 


| Threshing: $25 an hour, 80 bushels an 


hour, 7 bushels an acre 


Management: 8800 a year divided by 


Sree ree rere Te 1.78 
hail , 28 


NE OND ao oo 5 oa dials oc Dodie $20.56 


| Yield per acre, 7 bushels; cost per 


In arriving at the charge for use of land, 


| interest is charged on the investment at 


six per cent, which is approximately equal 
to rental value in North Dakota. 

About 144 days are available for field 
work in an average season in this state. 
This is about twenty-one days to the 
month for the field season. The total 
amount of labor done on each farm was 
estimated, as was also the cost or value of 
this labor. The cost of all labor, divided 
by the number of days’ labor done on the 
farm, gives the\average cost of labor for a 
ten-hour day, which was $3.29, or at the 
rate of 32.9 cents an hour. Estimates 

reviously obtained from North Dakota 
armers show that, in order to make each 


crop pay its share of the cost of man labor | 


on the entire farm, it is necessary to add 
one-sixth to the amount of labor charged 
directly to each crop. For a similar reason 
it is necessary to add six per cent to the 
horse labor charged directly to the crop. 
These additions are necessary to pay for 
general farm labor not done directly on 
any crop, and are made in the table below: 


Labor Required To Produce an Acre of 
Wheat in North Dakota 
No. No. No. 


of. of of sad 
Times Men Horses Day 


Plowing 1 5 

Harrowing....2 1 40 
1 aD 
1 20 
1 
1 


Acres Man Horse 


Operations 


16 
16 


mn abotint 


Hauling grain to 

market(130bu.)2 tr. 1 1.7 
Miscellaneous 

operations ... ; pss 1.0 


Total direct labor, 6.4 y 
Overhead labor, 1.1 1.2 


Grand total, 7.5 20.6 
The estimated cost of boarding a man 


a month was $29. This represents on the 
average twenty-one days’ work. Dividin 


$29 by twenty-one gives $1.381, the cost o 


board for a day’s work, or 13.81 cents for 
an hour. This multiplied by 7.5 hours 
gives the acre charge of $1.04. 

The farmers’ estimates of the amount of 
work required on an acre of wheat were 
recorded on a separate blackboard, and 
are summarized in the table above. The 
cost of keeping a work horse a year was 
determined from farmers’ estimates of 
feed values, value of stock, ete. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of these estimates: 


Depreciation: $150 at 10 per cent y 
Interest on investment: $150 at 8 per 


Feed: equivalent of 140 bushels oats, at 
85 cents a bushel 
Three tons of hay, at $10 a ton 


Other minor charges were mentioned, _ 
such as veterninary, shoeing, pasture 
etc., but were small and are not included 
in these figures. 

Most crops in North Dakota require 
about the same amount of horse labor, ex- 
cept in the case of corn and potatoes, 
neither of which occupies any large acreage, 
The average amount is about twenty hours, 
or two days, an acre. There were on these 
farms an average of thirty-eight crop acres 
to the horse. This gives each horse an 
average of seventy-six days’ crop work. 
We must add about four days to this be- 
cause of work done for livestock. This 
gives a total of eighty days of productive 
labor for a horse during the year. Divid- 
ing $176, the cost of keeping a horse, by 
eighty, the number of days he works, gives 
$2.20 as the cost of a day of horse labor. 
This is at the rate of twenty-two cents an 
hour. Multiplying this amount by 20.6, © 
the number of hours of horse labor on an 


acre of wheat, gives an acre charge for © 


horse labor of $4.53. 

At present prices the machinery or- 
dinarily found on a 450-acre farm in this 
state would cost new about $3,500. This 
doesnot include the cost of a tractor nor 
of a threshing outfit. 
made by the farmers as to the number of 
years each implement would last, the rate 
of depreciation on machinery was found 
to be about eight per cent of new cost. 


Since most of the equipment has, on the ~ 
average, served about. half its life, interest . 


was allowed on only half the new cost, or 
at only half the usual rate on new cost. ~ 
Repairs were estimated at six per cent of 
new cost. This makes the total machinery 
charge eighteen per cent of new cost, or 
$630 a farm. This, divided by the number 
of crop acres, 450, gives the acre charge of — 
$1.40. 

Practige in the use of manure was 80 


variable that no attempt was made to get 


a detailed estimate of this item, which was 
set down at forty cents an acre. 

A large part of the threshing was done 
by the hour, everything furnished. 
average charge was $25 an hour, and 
about eighty bushels of rusty wheat were 
threshed in that time. This made the 
cost 31.25 cents a bushel, or $2.19 an acre 
of seven bushels. 

Farmers’ estimates of the value of 
mennpieess on a 450-acre farm varied 
considerably, but the average was $800, 
making the acre charge $1.78. : 

Rust and drought were largely Tre 
sponsible for the low acre yield of seven 
bushels. The attention of the farmers 
was called to the lower bushel cost with 
higher yields per acre, and methods of 
increasing yields were discussed. It 
variably the farmers were well pleased 
with the results of their two hours’ 
on these schedules. : 


From estimates 
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H. C. Phelps, President, Phelps Facto- 


ries, Columbus, Ohio. Known through- 
out America for his square-deal methods 
in selling highest-quality merchandise 
direct from factory to home. 


Why I Can Make 
My Low Price To You 


Simply because I sel the Master- 
tone direct from my factory: By 
dealing direct with me you get the 
benefit of all the big saving of my 
sales methods. At one small margin 
above actual factory cost I put this 
splendid instrument in your home. 
And I give you a lifetime guarantee 
with my MASTERTONE because 
I know that the workmanship is 
not surpassed at any price. 


ag sy Sai ogi 


DECEMBER, 1920 


My Price To You 


—and no money down 
Pay only if satisfied—10 Day Free Trial 


OU can have this magnificent $150.00 MASTERS 
TONE Phonograph in your home without sending 
With the machine [ll send you a™ 
selection of records.—No money down. 
that this really is a wonderful offer before you pay any= 
thing. The coupon below brings the famous Mastertone 
for absolutely free trial. Mail it right now, today ! 


me one cent. 


UST fill out the coupon. You send no money, take no risk. Back comes” 
this big MASTERTONE with the handsomest art cabinet you ever saw, 
and six record selections—all included in this 10 day free trial offer. 

use the phonograph and records as your own for ten days. 

neighbors, your friends, your family. Then if you don’t say it is as fine as any phono-” 
graph costing twice as much—if you want to part with it for any reason—I’ll take the” 
phonograph and records back and you won’t be out one cent of the purchase price. 


Your Choice of 
Mahogany or Walnut 


You have your choice of Walnut 
or Mahogany satin finish, hand pol- 
ished—the most beautiful full size 
art cabinet. Built like the very 
finest furniture made. It is in the 
latest art style and adds beauty to 
any room. Finer, more impressive 
and graceful than any machine sell- 
ing at§less than twice the price. 
Full size—48 inches high, 20 inches 
wide, 2314 inches deep. 


YOU FRY MY MASTERTONE 
COMPARE IT WITH OTHERS 


Play the Mastertone with any records made 
and decide for yourself if it does not mean 
a clear saving of from $65.00 to $100.00. 


Use the coupon right now. Prompt 
action insures you against disappointment. 
The big Christmas Rush may cause some 
delay in the shipment of your instrument 
unless you act at once. 

I have letters from delighted MASTER- 
TONE owners all over the country. They 
2 me how perfectly it plays all records. 
ghey praise its os velvety motor—its 
freedom from grinding gears. They talk 
about the imported India Mica dia 


which pe the exact shading of the voices 
of the famous singers, and the clear liquid 
tones of the finest instruments. ming com- 
pare it with the other two greatest phono- 
graphs—and they say the MASTERTPONE 
is unequalled. 

Now—try it yourself. Remember—it is 
at my risk. You do not assume any obli- 
gation to keep it unless you are entirely 
satisfied. Below is the yong that brings 
it. Fill it out now and mail it, 


H. C. Phelps, President, The Phelps Factories 


Dept. J 


Columbus, Ohio 


FREE TRIAL COUPON 


The Phelps Factories, Dept. J, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gentlemen : 


I to pay transportation charges and if absolutely satisfied will 


send $84.00 in f 


Mah, Send me one MASTERTONE Phonograph in Walnut or Satin Finish 


phonograph at-your expense, . 


sired Fafter 10 days riskless trial. 


Otherwise I will return the | 


ee 


i'n Bases nv Gear eer ee eeeene 5S OOS va <6 Tbe eee ee eee eee 
PE ES SS, A EMR OC RO MARE 


___. Write for our big fred 
Sp ecial catalog at once if you — 
= more information before ordering. — 


Your name and address on a post 4 
will do. j 











Satisfy yourself 









You" 
Play it for your” 


— 
World’ Thres 
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Having the right tool at the nght time 
often marks the difference between a farm 
repair job well done and one that has to 
be “botched.” 

You need the right tools for keeping the stationary 
engine, the tractor or truck in ponry Ae fixing up the 
farm implements, for fence repair and the hundred 
and one odd jobs around the house, barn and 


buildings. 
— Wed Devil) Tools 


make your handiness count 100% 

They make it easy to do work right 

and quick. The complete line covers 
Fence Tools Hack Saw Frames 
Pliers Hack Saw Blades 
Chain Drills Auger Bits 
Glass Cutters Snips 
Wrenches Screw Drivers 

and many others 

Each tool of drop forged steel, individually tem- 


pered and tested. 
Add “Red Devil” Tools to your tool-chest—and 
them at work. Your dealer sells: them. 
isk to see the line. 
genuine “Red Devil” Tools—name stamped 
on each and every one. 
Write for free tool booklet today. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 


Dept. F. J. 
Irvington, N. J. 




















Expert Farm Shop Work | 4 


A Disappearing Ironing-Board 


“ LEAS E step aside, {i 

Can’t you_see I’m car- WZ 
rying this heavy, cum- af Se ie 

d 


bersome old ironing-board?” 

City people have overcome 
this difficulty so they do not 
have to say this. All they 
have to do is to open a little 
door in the wall, unhook the 
ironing-board and it is in 
place. 

Any farmer’s wife can do 
this too. It takes.only a 
little time to install the iron- 
ing-board, and the busy house- 
wife’s work would be light- 
ened a great deal. It is very 
simple and saves so much : 
time and worry. Have one Cc 
of the boys fix up your iron- ; 
ing-board like this during Christmas vacation or on some stormy day during the winter. 

The top of the old ironing-board will do, but it is better to make a new one. Make 
it according to diagram A, four feet long, eighteen inches wide at one end and nine 
inches at the other. A foot and one-half from the narrower end, drop a support as in B, 
to hold the board up. This should be three feet long, four inches wide and an inch thick. 
This must be fastened on the board with a hinge. The ironing-board fastens to the 
wall by means of two hinges, as in A. 

The closet. door will be as pictured in C. A hook is placed in the narrow end of the 
board, which fastens near the top of the closet. If your house is one in which you do not 
think it advisable to build the ironing-board into the wall, it may be put on the out- 
side of the wall. A curtain may be hung over it and it will not be noticeable, but will 
do exactly the same service for the housewife. Caroline Sloop, Kansas. 


High Speed for Grindstones Is Dangerous 


I had a power grindstone that was run from a three-inch pulley on a line-shaft. This 
gave me jet the right speed for ordinary purposes, but as I was in a hurry, and my 
ax was full of nicks, I moved the grindstone to a twelve-inch pulley on the same shaft. 
I knew this would give me more speed and thus.I could grind the ax down faster. 

I started grinding and was well pleased with the effect. : 
quckly ground away. The red-hot bits of steel flew into the air like fire from a Roman - 
cafidle. 

All at once the ax flew from my hands. There was a crash, and I found myself on 
my back on the floor. I thought I had been hit by lightning. 

I had been running the stone at too high a speed, and it had broken, hurling a 
part of it through the side of the building, tearing a hole large enough for me to walk 
through. The ax, which was caught by the flying stone, crashed through the side. of 
a power washer that stood a short distance away. 

A fe of the flying stone struck me in the stomach knocking me to the floor, 
but as I was not in the circle of the stone’s motion, I escaped practically unhurt. The 
damage done to the building,-washer and grindstone cost me more than $50, and I 
had to go to a neighbor’s to finish grinding my ax. 

I learned a little lesson that I am not likely to forget. Grindstones were not made 
to run at high speed; from sixty to 100 revolutions a minute is plenty fast enough. I 
find it pays to run the grindstone by power, as it saves one man’s time in the busy season; 
but in the future I will be careful about running the stone too fast. L. D. 


To Make Wire Cable Eyes 


Wire cable is used on 
most large farms for 
hoists,tractors, tow lines, : 
etc., and: often there is 
need to put an eye in an 
end of the cable. To 
splice it in is an art; very 
few farm mechanics have 
the ability or patience to 
do the work, and resort 
to making the eye as best 
they can, generally by 
tying or binding a loop 
in the end. 
To aid those who have 
occasion to use cable and x 
need an eye in it, these sketches of emergency cable eyes are made. The eye shown 
in the top sketch is the easier of the two to make. A suitable size pipe-tee and pipe- ~ 
plug are used to act as a coupling and binder; the two parts of the cable are put im 
the tee and then the plug is screwed down on them as tightly as possible. 
them. An additional seizing is made of wire on the two parts forward of the tee. = 
The lower sketch shows another way of using a piece of pipe as a coupling. A sec- — 
tion of one side of the pipe is cut out, and when the two parts of the cable are in the 
ipe, this section is filled with hot solder, thus making it impossible for the to pul 
Phrough. Additional wire binding outed is.used on both sides.of the. of pipes 
A 45° elbow is used in the eye to save the cable. C. H. Willey 
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How to keep 10-rib 
warm’ on chilly mornings 


BR It’s cold of a morning when 
you have to get out to feed the stock 
and do your chores. These shivery December 
days certainly go through you unless you’re 
warmly dressed. 

And nothing helps you to keep warm somuch 
as Mayo 10-rib Underwear. Out-o’-doors men 
the country over say that Mayo is the warmest 
underwear they know at its price. 

Why shouldn’t it be? Mayo is the only 
medium-priced underwear knit with 10-ribs 
to the inch instead of the usual eight. It is 
only natural that a closer knit garment is a 
warmer garment. 10-rib knitting also makes 
Mayo more elastic and longer wearing. 


To beeertain that._you get the genuine Mayo 








Mayo is made especially for out-o’-doors 
folks. Mayo 10-rib knitting and laundry 
proof edges enable a Mayo garment. to 
stay soft and elastic long after the wash- 


. tub has tried its best to do its worst. 


The next time you’re in town just ask your 
dealer to show you one of these Mayo 
10-rib garments. Feel the softness of it. 
Stretch it—and watch how it returns to 
its original shape. 


THE MAYO MILLS 


MAYODAN, N.C, MT. AIRY, N.C. 
Sales Office: 346 Broadway, New York City 


LQYO 





WINTER UNDERWEAR for MEN and BOYS 


Jo.rib “garment, look for gur diamond: JNION SUITS * SHIRTS * DRAWERS 











LL your work horses and 
mules, all the year around, 
are best protected from 

galls, chafes, or bruises on the 


shoulders by TAPATCO STUFFED 
COLLAR PADS--soft and pliable. 


Stuffed Collar Pads-- 
Why They are Better 


Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
@ specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


Low in Price--Long Lasting 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
struction. Their constant use is real 
economy. They cost so little and do 
80 much that no one should work a 
horse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 


We aleo make a complete line of Riding Saddle 
va Pade and Padded Back Bands 


The American Pad & TextileCo. 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad — 
though cover weak- 
ened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens 
ve get pad. It is the great- 

improvement since 
we invented the hook. If this fastener 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Bills Before Congress— Good and Bad 


Congress meets this month 


has never been a more important ses- 

sion of Congress than the one that 
meets this month. Farmers are now so 
well organized that politicians are ready 
to take notice of things farmers mp 
wanted, lo! these many years. 

During the campaign that-just closed, 
every state farm bureau interviewed can- 
didates from rural congressional districts, 
and pledged them to support certain im- 
omoge measures, and to “os gor others. 

th party platforms included practically 
everything organized farmers asked, and 
both presidential candidates took satis- 
factory positions on questions relating to 
farmers’ interests. 

Our Folks must not get the notion ,that 
they can have no influence on Congress. 
There never wasa time when letters from the 
folks back on the farm had such effeet as 
now. It is simply up to us to get the 
legislation we want. if every one of Our 
Folks would write just one letter to either 
a Senator or a Congressman, favoring or 
opposing any one of the bills mentioned 
below, proper action would be taken on 
all of them. A Congressman who is re- 
ceiving a lot of such letters listens with 
great respect when representatives of 
farmers’ organizations appear before a 
committee of which he is a member. 


S: far as farmers are concerned, there 


Many Important Bills Before Congress 


The bills mentioned below are those in 
which organized farmers are most interest- 
ed. We are happy to tell Our Folks that 
the representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions at Washington are cooperating more 
cordially than at any time in the past. 
They all meet together now and discuss 
measures in which they are mutually in- 
terested. The list of measures below is 
the one on which committees of the state 
farm hureaus interviewed candidates for 
Congress last fall. 

First is the Capper-Volstead Bill, grant- 
ing farmers the undisputed my to buy 
and sell cooperatively. This passed 
the house last winter, was med by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, 
and is now on the Senate calendar waiting 
to be voted on. Write your Senators 
about it. Do this now! 

The Nolan Bill proposes to put an ad- 
ditional one per cent tax on all real-estate 
holdings in excess of $10,000. Its object 
is to discourage large holdings of land. It 
is fathered by the single taxers. Its effect 
would be to add about $200,000,000 to the 
farmers’ annual payments on the war debt. 
If the limit on land holdings were placed 
at $1,000,000 instead of $10,000 there 
might be some justification for this 
measure; but in its present form we be- 
lieve Our Folks oppose it. . 

The Truth-in-Fabrics Bill aims to put 
shoddy on its merits instead of allowing 
it to uerade as wool. Shoddy is made 
from woolen rags by running them through 
a mill that tears them up into fibers again. 
The fibers are short and broken and do 
not make nearly so good a cloth as new wool. 
The bill requires manufacturers and dealers 
to mark each piece of cloth with the per- 
centage of wool and of shoddy it contains. 

The Kenyon-Anderson Bill provides for 
government ——— of the packers. 
There is a widespread feeling among farm- 
ers that this is the only way to prevent the 
big packers from manipulating the market 
to their own unfair advantage. 

the war the government took 
over all property owned in this country by 
citizens of Germany, sold it, and is now 
holding some $500,000,000 of money thus 
obtained. When we are again at peace 
with Germany this money is to be re- 
turned to its original owners. The Ger- 
man Credit Bill proposes to let Germany 
use this money in buying raw materials in 


this country, especially wool and cotton. | 
It would help to stabilize the now demoral~ © 
ized market for these products. 

The Kahn-Wadsworth Bill authorizes — 
the government to make nitrates for use 
as fertilizers in the $72,000,000 nitrate ~ 
plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala., built during | 
the war for the manufacture of explosives. -_ 
This plant is now standing idle, and the » : 
entire investment in it will be wasted un- 
less some such use is found for it. Our 
farmers use millions of dollars’ worth of 
nitrates, especially in systems of farming | 
that do not involve the use of legumes as 
a source of nitrogen, such as truck and ~ 
fruit farming and in cotton growing. At 
present we import these nitrates from 
Chile. The Muscle Shoals plant could 
turn out about 240,000 tons of nitrate a 
year, or about one-third of our pre-war 
requirements. 

An attempt will be made to amend the 
Federal Reserve Act so as to require federal 
reserve banks in making loans to give 
preference to industries engaged in primary 
production as opposed to those engaged in 
transportation and other secondary in- 
dustries. This would make more money 
available for financing farm operations. 

Through their municipal organization, 
people living in cities have been able to 
pool their credit, and in this way have bor- 
rowed some $18,000,000,000 or various 
city objects.. The bonds issued to get this 
money are not subject to taxation. Cities 
are therefore able to get money at low 
rates of interest. But when farmers at- 
tempt. to pool their credit and issue tax- 
free bonds, as they do through the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, a great howl goes up, 
and the entire federal farm loan system 
is temporarily put out of business by a 
suit before the United States courts. 
Farmers’ organizations will this winter 
try to get-laws passed that will strengthen 
the Federal Farm Loan Act and put the 
land banks in a stronger position. 

Another very important subject that ~ 
will come before Congress this winter is 
that of rural personal credit. The farm 
land banks made long-time loans on real- 
estate mortgages until stop by the 
lawsuit referred to above. But farmers 
need better facilities for short-time credit 
than they now have. Although farming 
represents fifty-one per cent of the in- ~ 
vested capital in this country, it is esti- - 
mated that not more than ten per cent of 
the credit extended by banks is granted 
to farmers. If farmers could get short- 
time personal credit at banks as readily 
as merchants can, and on terms as favor- 
able as those enjoyed by city businesses, 
more silos woul built; more farmers 
would buy good purebred bulls; and many 
farm improvements could be made. 

The most prominently mentioned rural- 
credit measure now before Co is 
the McFadden Bill, an outline of which we 
published some months ago. A special 
committee of both houses of Congress is 
now considering bills of this kind. OT we 
all join in the effort a good rural personal- 
credit bill can be passed this winter. 

Other measures are contemplated— 
amending the federal tax laws, revising 
the agricultural schedules in the tariff law 
providing for the conservation and use ‘of 
our water power and forest resources, im- _ 
provement of highways, and adequate 
financial support for the highl y important 
activities of the national Se er of 
agriculture. 

This is a big program, but not too big 
if we did our duty last fall in electing men , 

ledged to work for the public welfare. - 
ag hegre arg hve - y to elect men 
= os right kind of platform. We must 
from us opce in aw 80 
rd will know we are watching to see 
whether they carry out their pledges. 
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; hs many users of steam 
or hot water heat know 
hard water when they see it? 


Yet nine out of every ten 
boilers are being fed hard water— 
the only available supply. This 
water is forming scale in the 
boiler. More coal is needed to 
get the proper heat. 


Which is easier? To burn more 
coal—25% more for each ¥% in. of 
scale. Or to dissolve the scale 
and prevent more 


”for boilers will add a month 
to many acoal pile this winter 


average householder calls in the steam- 
fitter only when trouble comes. 

Now “X” Boiler Liquid is available 

for everybody. Your’steamfitter will 
apply it in five minutes. If he is busy 
any handy man can do it. 
- “XX” Boiler Liquid—the tonic for 
steam and hot water heating plants. 
Makes and keeps them free from scale. 
Stops all leaks in half an hour by mak- 
ing a metal like repair, Heals cracked 
and porous sections and split nipples. 
Will stand 500 Ibs. pressure. : 

The great remedy for boiler troubles 
used by 28,000 steam- 











= 


forming. 


For many years good 
steamfitters have used 
“X” Boiler Liquid to 
dissolve scale and keep 
boilers clean. But the 





Boiler “‘X”’ is a liquid whose 
chemical properties are such 
that it not only eliminates | much better your heat- 
the scale and rust already 
formed, but also prevents 
them from forming. 


And when heated and in con- 
tact with the air it turns to 


a metal-like solid, effectively 
stopping all holes and cracks. 
—- 


a 


fitters in United States 
and Canada. See how 
ing plant works after 
you apply it. Carried 
by good steamfitters 
and hardware dealers. 
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J ASY WAY-.CURE 


OnE MEATS 


HAM PICKLE 


ee ie ae ok 
or curing mea 
Contains all the neces- 
scary incredients except 
salt. Cures meat better, 
* with less work and gives 
deliciousflavor. Wright’s 
Ham na: : — 
our drurzis 
é teed. 





a Food Products 
Guaranteed 
ASK YOUR DEALER for the 
Wright’sSmokeor Ham Pickle. 
anteed satisfactory or your money 
Write us if your dealercan’tsupply you. 
We'll send you valuable book on smoking 
meat how you can get a fine 
set at factory cost. 
tt yi ae weeens POMraAnyY 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 





Orchard and Small Fruits: 











MERICAN peaches sold in London for 
the first time last summer. They 
crossed the ocean in a refrigerator ship. 
ag peaches grew in Burlington county, 


Grapes brought $150 a ton in New 
Jersey last fall, contracted for before har- 
vesting time. Prohibition didn’t ruin the 
grape growers, from all appearances. 

The ‘‘Apple Pie Ridge” fruit section of 
West Virginia had an apple-packing school 
at Inwood this year. Apple growers from 
all over the state were invited in to learn 
the most approved methods of packing 

ples for sale. That’s our idea of service. 
What state can beat it? 


“If a bushel of apples is worth $3, what 
is a bushel of Ben Dayis worth,” asks 
one of Our Folks up in New England. He 
ought to be ashamed of himself, poking 
The Orchard Editor stands 
up for this much maligned variety. Back 
on the farm, Ben was the one tree that 
bore apples year in and year out. ‘And 

the apples were delicious. 


The Orchard Editor has to gulp hard 
to swallow the apples shown on some of 
the nursery catalog covers—apples that 
are shown three times as big as they really 
are. A nurseryman who likes to make the 
apples look bigger than they really are 
must often be tempted to make some big 
claims about the trees he sells, and the 
varieties he lists. Why not show things 
as they are? 


Dwarf apples have some good advan- 
tages over standards. We have on our 
farm 300 dwarfs, ranging in age from one 
to conte Sine years, and intend to set 
more. €y come into bearing earlier, 
yield as much fruit to the acre as stand- 
ards, and, on account of their lower heads, 


the pruning, spraying and harvesting of. 


ve crop can be done to greater advantage 
t less expense. A. A. M., Ohio 


A freak potato stalk was raised last fall 
by Solomon Grim, of Pennsylvania. The 
stalk has potatoes growing along the main 
stem to a height of more than fifteen 
inches from the ground. In the ground 
there were thirty-eight potatoes attached 
to the stem. They were of the Irish Cob- 
bler variety. Mr. Grim has farmed for 
forty years, and this is the first time that 
he has ever seen potatoes growing above 
the ground like tomatoes. R.S. G. 


Most of the crowd at the Dempsey- 
Miske boxing bout, Benton Harbor, Mich., 
on Labor Day, was composed of fruit 
growers,according to the newspapers. Their 
practise in boxing apples must have made 
them want to see another kind of boxing. 
The main thing in both kinds is to do a 
clean job—no dirty work. The Michigan 
fruit growers must be doing a clean job, 
else they couldn’t afford to pay $30 
apiece for seats on the ring floor. 


Currant grapes, the best varieties, can 
be made to produce regular and good 
crops in the raisin-grape sections of the 
United States. It was formerly believed 
that these gr , native in Greeee, could 
not: be success ully grown in this country. 
We import about 34,000,000 pounds of 
dried gps from Greece annually. 
This supply, government specialists say, 
can be pr uced i in this country largely in 
wine-grape regions of California, and 
product will be superior to the imported 
one. 


Theslder 
or low, 


for Burbank 
ot the berkich huckleberry, 
grow anywh here, high 
rich or poor, wet or dry land and always, 
any year, bear a lavish crop. But the 


berry 


seeds are so many, the fruit so small, and 
in the raw state of poor flavor. Now, i 
we could get some of the flavor of the 
huckleberry and hardiness of the elder- 
berry, we would have the king of berries, ” 
Burbank brought out the logan cand dle let 
him bring forth this wonder and 

Future generations will rise up and 
him blessed. W. A, a 


Speak Up, Fruit Growers 
What have you to say? 


On page 33, August Farm Journal, the ; 
Orchard Editor told of the results of 
fi an orchard in New York. One — 
of Our Folks, who doesn’t want his name. 


used, speaks right up in meeting: 


“In Deerfield, Oneida county, N. Yy , 
there is a large Pound Sweet ap 
more than fifty years old, not a . 


branch on it. When thirty-five years 


this tree had never borne more than a 


bushel of apples in any one year. It - 
stands on a north slope in a fairly produc- 
tive clay soil about thirty inches dee 
with good natural dgainage. Under this 
soil lies solid, black, Utica shale of un- 
known depth. 

“In early June, 1903, I worked up the 
sod under this tree with an old spike-tooth 
harrow. Three or four loads of well-rotted 


stable manure were then applied and work- 
ed well into the soil. The next year this 


tree produced seven barrels of ee perfect 
apples and a bushel or two of inferior 
ones. 
later years I have no means of knowing. 

“T advised the treatment and take credit — 
for the result. Your article implies that” 
I was wrong, although there is a remark at ~ 
the end that lets you out. But why did 


that tree make such a spurt, following the 


application of that fertilizer? 
C. Skeptic D. 

' e ou decide to print this, won't 
you add n* ittle information about the 
ound Sweet apple? It used to be found 

in every orchard in Central New York 
fifty years ago, and is still well known 
there. Of course you know it is a winter 
apple, and by those who are familiar with 
it I am sure it is regarded as one of the 
finest and richest apples of its kind. «I 
think Delicious is very common fruit ~ 
compared with the Pound Sweet. For 
years I have searched the nursery catalogs 
to see if it is offered for sale, but I have — 
never found any mention of it.”’ r 
The Pound Sweet apple originated in 
S. Lyman’s orchard, Manchester, Conn. 
This yariety is called Pumpkin Sweet by 


poses, and is sometimes call 
yman’s Pumpkin Sweet. The variety © 


/McCartys is identical in general char- 


acters with Pumpkin Sweet, and is sold 
as such. 


Professor Beach, in “Apples of New 
York” says of the Pumpkin Sweet: 


“By many it is esteemed as one of the 
best sweet apples of its season for baking 
and for canning or stewing with quinces, 
but generally it is not valued for dessert. — 
Its keeping qualities differ greatly im 
different localities and in different seasons. 
As grown in Western New York it comes im 
season early in October. The rate of loss” 
in ordinary storage is usually high during — 
the fall, and the season closes in — 
or early January, although in some 
a considerable portion of the fruit walle 
main so 


Bhim gg Po 


long-lived. 
healthy, but it 


winter injury, so, - 





Whether it continued to bear in = 





FARMERS FERTIL 








Plenty of Potash 


well-rotted & 
d and work- — 


FTER five years of Potash famine 
there is now plenty of Potash to 


furnishing what his.community really needs 
will return to the formulas that were found 


ge pert : be had at prices that will permit it to ost profitable weatt thts "Intaen Go 
o toe ee be used at a good profit. putting the ease mildly, for provision should 
knowing. When Potash in mixed fertilizers made not only to restore the old high 


drag " was sold at five dollars per unit, every- Potash formulas, but to use additional 


a remark at on 


ut why did 


lowing the _ i 


keptic D. 

| this, won’t 
about the 

to be found 


New York 
well known 


is a winter 


umiliar with 


body exclaimed that the price was 
“prohibitive”. This was a state of 
mind. As a matter of fact, when the 
records of long continued experiments 
east, south, and west, werecarefully gone 
over it was found that there were plenty 
of cases where the crop increase from 
the use of Potash on corn, wheat, oats, 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes, vegetables 
and fruit returned over five dollars per 
unit, even valuing the crops at prices 
current before 1914. : 

Now prices of Potash are less than one- 
half of these “‘ prohibitive prices’”’ and prices 
of farm products are still high enough to 
make the purchase of the five to ten per cent. 


Potash fertilizers a very profitable invest- 
ment when yields alone are considered. 

But this is not all. The shipping and 
keeping quality of many of our truck, fruit 
_ special crops has suffered from lack of 

otash. 

Plant diseases have increased for the same 
reason. 

Our best lands have been overworked to 
the limit and need restoration. 

The fertilizer manufacturer who really has 
the foresight to understand that he serves 
his own and his customers’ interest best. by 


Potash to restore the drain on the soil during 
the past five years. 

We never advised the use of Potash on 
soils where we had reason to believe it would 
not prove profitable, and never shall do so. 

There is not a single crop on which Potash 
has not been found profitable on many types 
of soil. 

In the readjustment period when farmers 
must use every means to assure success it is 
of the utmost importance that they should 
not be turned aside in their efforts to buy 
fertilizers with a reasonable (five to ten) per 
cent. of Potash. 


Potash Pays 


and after five years of Potash famine it will 
pay better than ever. 

It takes time to produce and ship Pétash 
and large stocks are not carried at Potash 
works. js 

Therefore it is imperative that you notify 
your dealer at once what brands of fertilizer 
you will require and that you should not be 
induced to change your order on any claim 
that the right kind of goods cannot be se- 
eured. Stick toit and you can get what you 
know you want. , 


SOIL AND CROP SERVICE, POTASH SYNDICATE 
hn *-  : ee 











Why Let Your Ford 
Rattle and Shake? 


doesn’t need to. The Ford is made 

of better materials, better assembled, 

than most cars. It’s the brake lining— 

nothing else—that makes a Ford shake and 
shiver till its parts are loosened. : 

Here’s reason: Ordinary brake lining 

hasn't any "s hard, slick as giass, from 











Salesman Wanted 


E can be a trained, experienced 
salesman, who is now selling to 
farmers. 


Or, he may never have sold goods at all, 
but thinks he can, wants to try and is 
willing to learn. 

The position may require.some travel- 
ing, though at first we plan to keep the 
salesman near his home. 
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Each man will receive special training— 
he will be given every opportunity to 
make good. 


The position is permanent—will pay 
the right man a steadily increasing 
salary, and there is promotion. " 


The man who owns or has the use of a 
ear, or horse and buggy, will have cer- 
tain advantages. 


Write at once, telling us all about your- 
self, your age, where you went to school 
and what business experience you have 
had—be explicit. Also say where you 
would prefer to work, and what you 
have been earning. 
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Sales Department 


Wilmer Atkinson Company 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Saving Time with Motor-Trucks 


What 753 farm owners say of their trucks 





Sy HAT do you find to be the great- 
est advantage of owning a 
motor-truck?” 


Of 753 farm owners of motor-trucks 


who were asked this question by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ninety- 
one per cent said “‘saving time.” 

About twenty-five per cent of these men 
had found better markets since buying 
their trucks, but fifty per cent of them had 


| not cut down the number of their work 


stock by as much as a single head, while 
less than one man in ten had cut down his 
work stock more than two head. 

The majority of these owners are located 
a considerable distance from market; 


| more than four-fifths of them being five 





miies or more from their shipping points, 
and the saving in time effected by their 
use of trucks is naturally greater than it 
would be on the average farm, which lies 
nearer to market than do most of the farms 
concerned in this investigation. The in- 
vestigation in question was made last 
winter and spring in Maine, New Ham 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Indi- 
ana. Owners were asked to. report the 
types and sizes of their farms, the use they 
make of their trucks, the cost of operating 
them, the advantages and disadvantages 
of trucks for farm use, and other related 
information. Among the important facts 
revealed by the investigation may be men- 
tioned the following: 

Only eighteen per cent of these farms 
are less than five miles from market, and 
nearly one-fourth of them are twenty 
miles or more from market. 

Ninety-five per cent of the farm owners 
believe that their trucks will turn out to be 
profitable investments. 

More men prefer one-ton trucks than 
any other size. About half of the owners 
of one-half and three-fourths ton trucks 
prefer sizes larger than they now own. 

In the opinions of these men the prin- 
cipal disadvantage of a motor-truck is 
poor roads. 


Trucks Efficient Time-Savers 


As compared with horses and wagons, the 
trucks save from one-half to two-thirds of 
the time required for hauling materials to 
and from these farms. These farmers 
have return loads for their trucks about 
one-fourth of the time. A majority of them 
still use their horses for some road hauling. 

On the majority of the farms all the 
hauling other than road hauling is done 
with horses and wagons. About one-fourth 
of the men do some custom hauling with 
their trucks. The average amount re- 


A big saving in time is the greatest advantage of a motor-truck 


. For-those who have changed markets, the 










ceived each year by those who do such 
work is $174. 

On the average there are about eight 
weeks. during the year when the rogds 
are.in such condition on account of mud, 
snow, etc,, that these trucks can not-be 
used. The roads on which three-fourths | 
of them usually travel are all or part dirt, ~ 

About one-fourth of the farmers have 
changed their markets for at least a part 
of their produce since purchasing trucks. 









average distance to the old market # 
seven miles, and the average distance t0 
the new market is twenty miles. 


Average Life Nearly Seven. Years 


The owners estimate that, on the average, — 
their trucks travel 3,820 miles a year 
are used on 173 days a year. 

The average life of the trucks is betwee 
six and one-half and seven years, and im 
most cases depreciation is the largest single 
item: of expense in connection with their 
operation. : 

Most of the owners of one-half and 
three-fourths ton trucks prefer pneumati¢ — 
tires; the owners of one-ton trucks are 
about evenly divided in their preference, 
and most of the owners of trucks larger 
than one ton prefer solid tires. ; 

More than two-thirds of the trucks had 
not been out of commission when needed 
for a single day during the year covered ” 
by the report, and nearly the same 
portion of the owners stated that they hag” 
not lost any appreciable time on accounb 
of motor and tire trouble, breakage, = x 
when using their trucks. However, a : 
one truck in thirty had been out of com | 
mission ten days or more. : 

The average cost of operation of the 
one-half ton trucks was about eight cen 
a mile; of the three-fourths ton tru 
about thirteen cents; of the one-ton, a 
twelve cents; of the one and one-fo 
and one-and one-half ton, about nineteem 
cents; of the two ton, about twenty cents 

The average cost of hauling crops, i 
cluding the value of the driver’s time 
fifty cents an hour, was about fifty cen! 
a ton-mile-with the one-half ton trucks, 
thirty-four cents with the three-fourths 
ton,. twenty-six cents with the one ton,” 
twenty-four cents with the one and ‘one 
fourth and one and/one-half ton, 
eighteen cents with the two ton trucks. * 

Lessen Cost of Farm Help 
About four-fifths of the men state that 
their trucks decrease their expense 
hired help. On the average they estimate 
that this decrease amounts to $324 a ye 
Most of those whose farms contain mo 
than 120 crop acres, own tractors. 
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— CAR 


During the war the shell-torn roads of 
France advertised to the world for all 
time the wonderful strength and powers of 
resistance in Dodge Brothers construction. 


The Business Car embodies this same 
splendid sturdiness and ability to stand up 
under continued hard use, on and about 
the farm, and to and from town. 


It. has a universal good name for infre- 
quency of repair and unusually low cost 
of operation. 


Every inquiry yéu make will convince 
you that it is ideal for farm use in point 
of size, weight, capacity, low cost of haul- 
age and long life. 


Donce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
























Let Us Send You A 
Stacy Load Binder 


Stacy Load Binders pay for themselves in a 
week's teaming on any farm. They eliminate 
the time, trouble and danger of the old-fash- 
joned unsatisfactory boom pole. Practically 
speaking, there is no other load binder—so 
why compare ? 


BINDS ANY LOAD—HAY, 
Grain, Logs, Lumber, Pipe, Etc. 


fee pall the | pull the lever and a Stacy Load Binder plate any 
and safely whokhar lumber, , hay, 
ae stone, wherever a chain is 3. Also 
wire fences, Fits —~4 chain—lasts a fife: 
big time and labor-saver 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just 61) out and mail coupon below and we'd Ly 
you one or more Stacy Load Binders by 


— On eave you pay mail-man $2. So ter = 
ordered not satisfactory, return them 
and get your money back. 





E. C. Stacy, Dept. 10, Tiffin, Ohio 
Load Binders.. I agree to pay 


or mail-man $2.50 f. h binder ordered 
Shee deleared. My money to be refunded if not 
satisfactory. 














pave condensed % yeors’ lag a 


~ well bow to grow fancy 
ves —— — _ for beauti- 
for this Planting. Guide 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest growers of fruit trees in the world” 
Box 12 Berlin, Maryland 





and Plants Grow 


Because they are grown, dug, packed and shipped right. 
We let you see them before you have to pay. Write for 
our catalog 4 special proposition before giving your 
order to anyone 

THE PROGRESS NURSERY COMPANY 
1304 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio, 
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H & APPLE 


T BARGAIN PRI 
Lots ~ Parcel Post 
Express, apes te —] 
URSERY CO., CLEVELAND. TENN. 
Samp'es REE Gare Get o Atalfa wed 
pn direct from our mills, Ask for 


Bepanon op srope. Century Farm 
Seed Dept. 187. 


‘ a aa Ee 
a — may be the very one you need. A dollar 








two more years. Big value for the money. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


‘Watch 


Big January Number 


[Tete glimpse of what will be in the big January issue of The Farm Journal certainly 


whets the appetite. Even the Editor admits it’s a good issue, and when he sa 
it’s good, it must be so. Of course, you are the judge. Complete evidence will 
reach you next month, but here are a few samples to give you a taste of what it will 
Did you ever see so many interesting articles in an 


Read it ail carefully, and we'll guarantee you will say with us that it’s 


be like. Glance over the titles. 
one number? 
a wonderful issue and the Editor is right. 


for the 


The Big Things of the Coming Year 


Perhaps the outstanding feature in the January issue is the direct message to Our 
Folks from four well-known men, answering our inquiry of “What do you consider the 


big things of 1921?” 


any Aaa 


Secretary of Agriculture Meredith has very definite views, 
Eugene Davenport, Dean of the University of Illinois, discussed what he considers the - 


“significant element in the agricultural situation,” Dean Curtis of Iowa, and Farmer 


Vincent, of New York, also have decided 


This will appear only in The Farm Journal—be sure to read it. 


Germany Wants Our Dairy Cows 

Germany is short of milk. Germany 
needs cows badly. ‘e! lately the 
Dairymen'’s League of New York re- 
ceived a contract for 125,000 cases of 
condensed milk. You will be interested 
in this article because Mr. Menzel, who 
wrote it, says y wants only good 
cows, and that cows with records sell 
best. He predicts that 140,000 dairy 
cows will be sent to Germany. 


Making a Bull Last for Ten Years 

This is another one of those splendid 
articles, discussing the “Better Sires 
Movement.”’ It shows how the bull 
club or bull association cuts the cost 
of bull service. It also tells how to form 
a local association, and is very readable. 


“Bridget and the Burglar”’ 
Everybody likes a good love story. 
This one by Frank Hampton Fox, in 
which a pretty girl, a policeman, a 
burglar and a big safe are properly ar- 
ranged, will make you hold your breath. 
It’s the kind of story any one can enjoy. 


Broilers via the Incubator Route 
Some folks don’t realize that it _re- 
quires a full season to thoroughly under- 
stand artificial incubation. Mr. Boyer 
treats “broiler raising’’ in a clear, intel- 
ligent manner that will help both the 
professional and amateur poultryman. 


There isn’t space to describe the entire contents, 


Electricity—the New Hired Help 


While electricity is one of the newest 
farm helps, it has been thoroughly tried 
out, and there are today thousands of 
farmers who are enthusiastic about its 
many uses. This article proves that 
electricity is no longer a luxury—that 
it’s reasonable, and once tried is always 
used. It also tells the three ways there 
are today to get it, and shows you 
how to lighten your burdens. 


Same Farm Six Generations 


Moorhead follows his November 
article with another that is just as in- 
teresting. He tells of Fred Dunlap, the 
apple grower, and his farm that his 
forebears have tilled for six generations. 
You get the thrill of such ownership. 


Photographing Wild Animals 
This is for boys and girls, but every 
one will read it. Lehman Wendel not 
only tells you how to use the camera to 
best advantage in photographing wild 
animals, but there are pictures which 
show he knows what he is talking about. 


‘Lost and Found” 

This interesting and unusual love 
story by Edwin Baird begins in this 
issue of The Farm Journal. The con- 
clusion will be found in January, and as 
of course you will read the first part, 
you will want to see how it all ale 


There isn’t even 


room to give titles of all articles, but so that you can get a better 
idea of its bigness here is a list showing the wide variety and un- 
limited range of this wonderfully readable and helpful magazine: 


Running Water in Every Farm Home 

A Live Bank Makes Live Farmers 

What It Costs to Grow a Bushel of Wheat 

Helping with the Income Tax 

A Fair Price and a Fair Profit 

Saving $1,500,000 in One Year 

Results with Acid Phosphate 

Cleaning Milking-Machines 

Farm Bureaus and Sugar Beets 

Quilts You'll Want to Make . 

Thinking Standing Up 

Country Conveniences os. City Incon- 
veniences 


Why Alfaifa Sometimes Fails 


Veterinarian’s Question Box 


This January issue has more pictures than ever. 
illustrated with a picture or two, some have several. aes cartoons and funny little 
news picture e up at the last minute, 

Tore thgak of of all this, and more, = 
arm 


-will make you chuckle. 


will be the most interesting you have ever seen. 
one number! No wonder The Farm Journal is ee biggest and most ’ widely read 


Short Stock Notes 

Berkshire Sires and Families 

Sick Farms—East and West 
Community Corn Show 

Property Assessment 

January Garden Calendar 

Tractors, Autos, Trucks and Power 
Anti-Freezing Mixtures 

Trapping Secrets of a Veteran Teagpet 
Aunt Harriet Solves Many Problems 
Official Registry for Hens 

Wintering Bees Outdoors 

Pouftry News and Advice 

Orchard and Garden Items 


Washington Letter 
—and many others. 


paper in the world when it gives more than twelve times this much every year. 
if your subscription expires with December, put your name and address 
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~ Healthful Heat for Homes 


, 


Many of Our Folks who have hot-air 
furnaces, and are troubled with furniture 
drying out, will gladly read this article 
by James W. Beckman: 


_— needs moisture to transfer the heat 
along from one particle to another, 
and for the air to be an efficient distributor 
of heat it must have a sufficient amount 
of humidity. A room properly humidified 
requires much less fuel to maintain its 
temperature than a dry room. 

A room heated to 65° F. with moist air 
is more comfortable than a room heated 
with dry air to a temperature of 70° F. 
The reason is that air which is too dry 
interferes with the normal radiation of the 
body. Many people find it necessary to 
heat their rooms to 75° or 80° F. simply 
because the humidity of the air is con- 
siderably below what it should be. 

When the air in a room is so that 
it warps books and the furniture j 
to dry out, it is entirely too dry for the 
health of the occupants. 

If your heating system does not provide 
means for maintaining proper humidity 
of the air in the room, it is necessary to 
use pans of water in order to evaporate 
suficient moisture. Wicks or cloths 
dropped into the pans and extending over 
the edge or over a crosspiece on the pan 
accelerate the evaporation. It takes a 
little time and trouble to keep the pans 
filled, but freedom from colds and gen- 
erally better health more than repay the 
effort. The discomfort caused by exces- 
sively dry air lowers both the mental and 
physical efficiency of a person. For the 
sake of comfort, no less than economy of 
fuel, the air in the room must contain a 
sufficient amount of moisture. 

In most warm-air furnaces there is a 
means for humidifying the air, and the 
water-pan must be kept filled, so that at no 
time it will become dry. 

With the winter just before us it is 
well to keep these things in mind and live 
scrupulously up to them, not only for the 
saving of fuel, which is necessary in view 
of the serious fuel situation, but as a pro- 
tection against colds, influenza and other 
illnesses which“are likely to follow if the 
air is not properly heated and humidified. 
It is easier to pay attention to these de- 
tails than to pay doctors’ bills. 





No County Agent Paper 
Needed Here 


There are ee 4 4,000 farms.in Grant 
county, Wis. There are thirteen county 
newspapers that make weekly visits to the 
homes in various parts of the county. In 
order that the services of the county agent 
might reach each farm home frequently, a 
= column or more of farm notes has 
mn sent to every newspaper in t 
county nearly — week. This material 
appears in most the papers regularly. 
e Ram yargpe of our —s press in 
supplying an opportunity for the county 
agent to speak to the readers of our coun 
papers has helped materially to establi 
the work and get the cooperation of the 
yple. This service is appreciated and we 
e it is for the very real benefit of all 
concerned. Geo. W. Davies, County Agent. 
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Sent On 30 Days Trial FREE | 


f . Let mesend you this wonderful no-buckle harness at my own 
expense. Look atit. Examine it. Compare it with old style 

harness. Put it on your team and use it for a month at my 
risk. Give it any and every test you can think of. If you are 
not convinced that it is the handsomest, the s and 
best harness you ever saw or tried, pack it up and send 

it back. I'll pay the freight. 


No Patching—No Mending—No Repair Bills 


Buckles cut harness ——=—_—_—_"= 
ig Straps. Buckle-tongues tear 

jy them. Rings and dees soon 
im wear strapsin two. Examine 
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Lasts 
a Lifetime 


Walsh Harness has 
864 points of im. 
provement over old 
style harness. Besides 
having no buckles, no 
rings, no dees to wear it 
out, it has no loops or bi 























im =your own harness and verify 
im this. You'll find more than 
im 100 places where buckles, 


rings and dees are wearing it; lets to waste leather or 
eo _ von Beoos have catch the lines—no sna 






to break, no holes to weak- 


A built-in 


will save you that trouble 
and expense. 






en the straps. 
































See How hame fastener does away 
Buckles Cut with hame straps. A prov- 
and Tear en success—in actual 


ation on farms in forty states, 


Costs Less than 
Other Harness 


The price of the Walsh is as low as any harness of the same grade - 
materials —no more. Yet it outwears two sets of the best old 
harness and saves you the cost of repair. It costs less therefore, in 

Jong run, than any other harness you can buy. Try the Walsh at my risk 
for 30 days FREE. See for  roarens what a wonderful harness it is and 
you'll never waste another dollar on old style harness as long as you li 


Cash or Easy Payments 


Write today for free illustrated book, prices, easy payment terms and full 
particulars of my 30 day trial offer. Send no money, just the coupon ‘ 


Straps Seyustabte to fit 
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What Stronger Proof Could 
We Offer Than This 


ig Me Otter Than This CADE LoS LOAN 


harness. The first one I sold with the J] WALSH HARNESSCO. - 
farm, If I didn’t Bie your harness bet- Dept. 557 Hil sockee, Wis. 
yd —— — other. wouldn't be ore 1 Please send me your free illustrated book, prices, 
HARRY GAUERKE, ‘ p Days Free Trial Offer. Ne oblate ane yom 
rt en 0 ys Free er. No obligation to buy. 








0 
“I have watched the Walsh harness Nome 
in. cpemiien on sip Seeaier 5 toes for 
with it that 1 am now ordering a set for BD Address 
myself." OSCAR BEIMBORN 
R. R. No.3, Box 127. Fredonia, Wis. § 











James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO., "25° Milwaukee, Wis. 








FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wid 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit 

running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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DELOACH CO., 305, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lay Oak Floors 
Over Old Floors 


D? it in spare time this winter. 

Mother and the girls will ap- 
preciate their style, beauty and 
cleanliness. So much easier to 
sweep than carpets. So much 
healthier, too. 


You can do it yourself, if you 
wish. Or the a can do it. A 
special grade of 3% Oak Flooring is 
made for just this use. Our free 
book tells how to lay it. 


Genuine Oak Floors can be 
bought, laid and finished for /ess 
than the cost of the same area 
of good carpet. Ask any dealer. 


Oak ‘Floors are good for a hun- 
dred years. They never wear out. 
Home will be brighter, happier, and 
more attractive for the young folks 
who like a dance now and then, with 
modern, dustless, shining Oak Floors 
that everyone will be proud of. 


Send for our book today. It 
tells, among other interesting 
things, why many people think Oak 
Floors too expensive for the average 
home, which is a great mistake. The 
figures prove it.’ Write today. 


OAK FLOORING ARAIN 


1035 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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All About the Poets 
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f es Poetry Editor has come back from 
England just in time to wish Our 
Folks a Merry Christmas. She hopes 
that every one of them, from the oldest 
grandfather to the littlest baby, will have 
reason to be merry. Here are some poems 
to begin with. The first is a translation of 
part of an old Christmas carol sung for 
many generations in Poland. It is called 
a folksong, because it was not written by 
a literary poet but made by the plain 
people. It is very beautiful. The carol 
is taken from a book of songs soon to be 

an by the Woman’s Press of the 
oe tay Be 


Lullaby, my little pearl, 
Jesu, my darling! 
Lullaby, my little pearl, 
Dear baby sleeping! 
Lullaby, little one, 
Jesu, my darling! 
Mary is holding you, 
Guarding and keeping. 


Close your eyes, my little man, 
Your tears to cover; 

Close your eyes, my little man, 
Heavy with crying; 

Calm your lips, little one, 
Where joy should hover; 

Resting in Mary’s arms, 
Hush all your sighing. 


Bring for the dear little man 
Good things and pleasant; 
Bring for the dear little man 
Every sweet berry; 
Into the garden go\ 
Where all is pleasant; 
Mary will quiet Him, 
Keeping Him merry. 


Lullaby, my little love, 
Star kindly twinkling! 
Lullaby, my little love, 
Sun shining brightly! 
Lullaby, little one, 
Star kindly twinkling! 
Mary is watching you, 
O, Sweet and Sprightly! 


Here is a very lovely winter poem wd 
Sara Teasdale, taken from her new boo 
“Flame and Shadow’’: 


Winter Dusk 


I watch the great clear twilight 
Veiling the ice-bowed trees; 
Their branches twinkle faintly 
With crystal melodies. . 


The larches bend their silver 
Over the hush of snow; 

One star is lighted in the West, 
Two in the zenith glow. 


For a moment I have forgotten 
Wars and women who mourn— 

I think of the mother who bore me 
And thank her that I was born. 


Those who love Tiles will be glad to 
be reminded of the little stanza by Emily 
Dickinson, called ‘‘A Book’ 


There is no frigate like a book 

To take us lands away, 

Nor any charger like a page 

Of prancing poetry. 

This traverse may the poorest take 
Without oppress of toil; 

How frugal is the chariot 

That bears a human soul! 


Christmias time is a time of the year 
when strange things are likely to happen 
to aman who goes out on a hillside where 
the snow has formed a crust. In his book 





MOSPICO 


SAFETY SPINDLES 
FOR FORDS 


They make steering sure. They make 
riding safe. They stop the jerking of the — 
steering wheel. 
A Ford owner said: ‘‘Mospico Safety 
Spindles took the shimmy out of my Ford.” 
They make a Ford as safe and easy to 
mai as a larger car. You don’t have 
to ‘‘hang on’’ to the steering wheel for 
dear life if you have Mospico Safety 
Spindles on your Ford. 


Ruts, Sand and Quick Turns 
Lose Their Dangers 


The front wheels are always parallel, even when* 
they must jump into or out of ruts, through 
sand or over bumps. Turn. corners at 20 miles 
an hour; release the steering wheel. The car will 
right itself with no dafiger of “turning turtle.” 


Sold With Money-Back Guarantee 
Write for descriptive booklet today. Put 
a pair of Mos —_ Safety Spindles on 
your Ford. Make it easy and safe. Make 
driving really comfortable. $9.75 a pair. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Any Ford owner can sell this wonderful acces- ~ 
sory. $3.25 profit on every pair. A big profit ~ 
maker for established dealers. Write today for — 
territory you want. 


MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION — 


136 E. JEFFERSON DETROIT, MICH. : 


FLANNEL$ 4) 69 
SHIRTS wD 
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fountain Interval,’”’ Robert Frost a ; 
a humorous tale about what happened to 
* fariner friend of his named Brown: 


Brown’s Descent . . 
or the Willy-Nilly Slide 


Brown lived at such a lofty farm 
That everyone for miles could see 

His lantern when he did his chores 
In winter after half past three. 


And many must have seen him make 
His wild descent from there one night, 
*Cross lots, ‘cross walls, cross everything, 
Describing rings of lantern light. 


Between the house and barn, the gale 
Got him by something he had‘on, 

And blew him out on the icy crust 
That cased the world, and he was gone! 


Walls were all buried, trees were few; 
He saw no stay unless he stove 

A hole in somewhere with his heel. 
But though repeatedly he strove 


And stamped and said things to himself, 
And sometimes something seemed to 
yield, 
He gained no foothold, but pursued 
His journey down from field to field, 


Faster or slower as he chanced, 

Sitting or standing as he chose, 
According as he feared to risk 

His neck, or thought to spare his clothes 


He reeled, he lurched, he bobbed, he checked; 
He fell and made-the lantern rattle 

(But saved the light from going out). 
So half-way down he fought the battle 


Incredulous of his own bad luck. 
And then. becoming reconciled 
To everything, he gave it up 
And came down like a coasting child. 


“Well-I-be-"’ that was all he said, 
As standing in the river road, 

He looked back up the slippery slope 
(Two miles it was) to his abode. 


Yankees are what they always were. 
Don’t think Brown ever gave up hope 
Of getting home again because 
He couldn't climb that slippery slope; 


Or even thought of standing there 
Until the January thaw 

Should take the polish off the crust. 

He bowed with grace to natural law, 


And then went round it on his feet, 
After the manner of our stock, 

Not much-concerned for those to whom, 
At that-particular time o’clock, 


It must have looked as if the course 
He steered was really straight away 

From that which he was headed for— 
Not much concerned for them, I say; 


Not more so than became a man— 
- And politician at odd seasons. 
I've kept Brown standing in the cold 
While I invested him with reasons; 


But now he\snapped his eyes three times, 
: Then shook his lantern saying, ‘‘Tle’s 

Bout out!’ and took the long way home 
By road, a matter of several miles. 


This month we invite all of Our Folks 
who are more than fifty years old to write 
Poems, serious or humorous, on how this 
country has changed since they were young 
People. For the best poem, not more 
n lines long, we will give a prize of 
Keep copies because contest 
h not be returned. Send poems before 


2, to: the Poe Editor, The 
ournal Washington Baquare, Phila- 





Dhia, Pa. Let us have your ur poem. 
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“Z” Parts Are 


Interchangeable 


Precision methods of manu- 
facture by accurate machines 
make corresponding “Z” Engine 
parts exactly alike. 


The “Z” is equipped through- 
out with removable, die-cast 
bearings. Parts liable to wear are 
case hardened. Replacements are 
easily made—easily fitted—inter- 
changeable. | 


Note also these other “Z” features: 
Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; Bosch 
magneto; more than rated power; clean-cut 
design; long life. 


Benefit by the experience of farm- 
ers using more than a quarter-million “Z” 
engines—call on your nearby dealer today 
and he will show you why you should 
own a “Z.” 
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~ FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS —- CHICAGO 


The paneer 


Fairbanks-Morse C Co., Ltd., Montreal. 











Reasonable Terms. Prompt A 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washh 
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To Market, To Market—Together 


Unjuggled figures tell the truth about cooperative marketing 


To market, to market, to sell a fat hog; 
Home again, home again, I’m all agog! 
Cooperative shipping brought me more 


pe 
Than came to my neighbor who shipped 
y by himself. Father Goose. 


ONCLUSIONS, like houses, need to 
be built on something solid, if they 
are to stand, and if I did not have 
(gacts on which to base this conclusion— 
that cooperative shipping of livestock is 
the thing for stock 


~ 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


cooperative plan of shipping fat hogs has 
been tried, and the indications are that 
this plan of marketing all classes of live- 
stock will rapidly grow in favor. 


In Marion county, Mo., there is a live- 
stock shipping association. The following 
sample results show just what the asso- 
ciation is doing for the shippers: 

A. W. Durand shipped two hogs weighing 
230 pounds each at point of shipment, where 
local buyers offered $16.40 a hundred. At 
St. Louis they weighed 235 pounds each and 


P. A. Bross shipped six h ee i 
1,285 pounds. Weight at St Ton 1 
pounds. Local price on day of shipment, 
$17.50 a hundred. Price received at St, 
Louis, $19.60 a hundred. Total expenses of 
shipping, $7.46. Net gain, $10.71. 


The Why of Nineteen Associations in 
La Salle County, ill 


There are nineteen shipping associations 
in La Salle county, Ill. The reasons for 
these, as given by the county agent of that 
| county, at the time 

the National Fed- 





raisers to take up 
with—I would not 
present the above 
argument from 
‘ Father Goose. 

{i Father Goose has 
picked the meat out 
of the cocoanut, for 
the most telling 
argument in favor 
| of cooperative ship- 
ping of livestock is 
the fact that the 
shipper, especially 
the man who does 
not have enough 
stock: for a carload, 
realizes more clear 
money on his stock 





eration of Coopera- 
tive Livestock Ship- 
pees was organized 
ast December, are 
as follows: 

“One of the prin- 
cipal reasons is that 
farmers should 
have similar returns 
to those obtained 
by other businesses 
which have similar 
investments, and re- 

uire similar intel- 
ligence to handle the 
business. Livestock 

‘ shipping = associa- 
tions are one of the 





—anywhere from $1 
to $3 a head. And 
so much money isn’t 
. to be sneezed at, even in these days of 
cheap money and high-priced meat. 
Let the facts support these statements. 
Here are two instances from Tennessee: 
In Hardeman county, June 21, 1919, a 


‘ meeting was called for the 


of 

organizing a county livestock chip ing 
association. It was perfected on that date. 
On July 28, the first shipment was made, 
consisting of a carload of lambs. Three 
other cooperative shipments were made 
before the month ended, including two 
carloads of cattle and a mixed carload of 
hogs and sheep. These four carloads col- 
lectively netted the farmers $6,678.24, and 
meant a saving of about $800, when com- 
ed. with the prices offered by local 

uyers. : 
Saved Several Hundred Dollars 


Dresden, Tenn., with the assistance 
of the county agent, made its first co- 
ong shipment August 2, 1919, to 
the St. Louis market. The shipment con- 
sisted of 145 lambs. They ranged in price 
from eight and one-half cents to fifteen 
and three-quarter cents a pound and net- 
ted the shippers $1,441.12 on the carldad. 
‘The price for the best lambs was the top 
_of the market on the date of sale. The 


‘shipment saved several hundred dollars 


for the shippers, for prices received were 
a than those offered by local buyers. 
} ore than a year ago—April, 1919, to be 
exact—a cooperative carload shipment of 
seventy-two hogs was made from Hyde 
county, N. C., to the Richmond market. 


‘The carload netted the farmers consign- 


ing the hogs $591.39 more, after deducting 
expenses and allowing for shrinkage en 
route to market, than thé animals would 


have brought had they been sold at local 


prices. The best hogs in the shipment 


_ gold for twenty-one cehts a pound, live 
)- weight, in Ric 
ter 

> 


ond, the top price paid 
on that market. 
Since there was no railroad in the coun- 


‘ty, it was to ship the hogs a 
} part of the way by boat and later transfer 
them to a car te complete the trip. How- 


ever, the shippers were highly pleased with 
the results. Equally iaclocbeny results 
have also been secured in a number of 
other counties in the state, where the 





The manager notifies shippers when ai! car is to be loaded 


sold for $17.75 a hundred. His expense of 
shipping was $3.40. The amount received, 
above what the hogs would have netted at 
local buyers’ prices, was $4.12. 

Benton Banks shipped four sows. Local 
buyers would have docked them forty pounds 
each. They sold without being docked when 
shipped to St. Louis. The sows weighed 
five pounds more when sold than when 
loaded—a gain of forty-five pounds of pork 
on each sow. Local buyers offered $15 a 
hundred; the sows sold for $16.40 a hundred. 
Expenses of shipping, $7.23. Gain, $29.54. 

Henry Drebes shipped a bull weighing 
1,100 pounds. He was offered $80 for it by 
local buyers. It sold at St. Louis for $117. 
Total expenses for shipping, $6.40. Net gain 
resulting from shipping through the asso- 
ciation, $30.60. 

Roy Ellis shipped one sow weighing 375 
pounds. On day of shipment, local buyers 
were paying $15 a hundred for such stock. 
The sow sold at St. Louis for $17 a hundred. 
Total expenses of shipping, $2.02. Gain, $5.48. 

W. P. Doolittle shipped two sows weighing 
1,085 pounds. They weighed 1,080 pounds 
at St. Louis. On day of shipment, local price 
was $15 a hundred. They sold at St. Louis 
for $17 a hundred. ‘Total expenses of ship- 

ing, $4.88. Net gain, $16.72. Mr. Doo- 
ittle also shipped one calf in the same car, 
weight 160 pounds. Local price on date of 
shipment, ten cents a pound. Price received 
at St. Louis, sixteen and three-quarter cents a 
pound. Total expenses of shipping, $1.20. 
Gain, $9.60. 

C. R. Happel shipped three gives: weight, 
400 pounds each. On day of shipment local 
price was ten cents a pound. Price received 
at St. Louis, sixteen and one-half cents a 
pound for two calves, and fourteen cents a 
pound for one calf. After paying all ex- 
penses, there was a net gain of $19.07. 

Harold Hansbrough shipped six. hogs 
weighing 880 pounds. Weight at St. Louis 
860 pounds. Local price on day of shipment, 
$16 a hundred. Price received at St. Louis, 
$18.40. Total expenses of shipping, $5.83. 
Net gain, $11.61. 

J. W. Head shipped twenty-three hogs 
weighing 4,035 pounds. Weight at St. Louis, 
3,880 pounds. He was offered $17 a hundred. 
Received at St. Louis, $18.90 a hundred. 
Total expenses of shipping, $24.32. Net 
gain, $23.05. 

Tom Glendenning shipped eighteen hogs 
weighing 3,710 pounds. Weight at St. Louis, 
3,650 pounds. Local price on day of ship- 
ment, $17.50 a hundred. Price received at 
St. Louis, $19.60 a hundred. Total expenses 
of shipping, $22.14. Net gain, $44.01. 





means by which we 
are obtaining those 
ends. To what ex- 
tent we are obtaining them through the 
shipping association may possibly be 
measured by the difference between aver- 
age of offers made by local stock buy: 
and what is obtained when shi 
through the association. A conservative 
estimate of this difference is $1 a head on 
hogs and $5 a head additional on cattle, 
through cooperative shipping. 


Local Buyers Must Hustle 


“One of the reasons why these associations 
have increased so rapidly with us is that 
farmers listen to the clink of the cold cash, 
We have not intended to hurt an 


stock buyers in getting together. None of 


them have wanted for means to eat. We — 


will furnish them a job plowing corn or 
hauling manure every day. A number of 
them told me this year that they have to 
get out and hustle to get stock. 

“The thing which interests our people 
in particular is that when local buyers pay 
too much to one man, they make it up 
with an average to the other fellow; they 
cut him down. Grain is the big end of our 
business in La Salle county, but stock gets 
more attention all the while; and our men 
like to get just about what their stock 
sells for. They do not care about averag- 
ing up so much with the other fellow. 

“These shipping associations are par- 
ticularly valuable to the small livestock 
raiser. But while some man may ship cat- 
loads himself, there are.a good many times 
in the year when he has smaller amounts 
which are ready to go. We found that 
when the small livestock man had less 


than a carload he would just about take ~ 


what the local buyer offered him. Some- 
times the stock raiser might carry his stock 
along a couple of months after it was 


ready to market, and not have a chapge i 


to get rid of it at all. The shipping asse- 
ciations eliminate all that kind of thin 
All the stock raiser has to do is to no’ 


the shipping association manager that he 
has a certain amount of stock of a certaim 
kind, approximately a certain weight, to 


go when the next carload goes out 
then he ean fo about it. It is: 
care of; he is notified when the load is sent 
{Continued on page 84] 
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Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Range Kit con- 
tains a .22 caliber, Model 
04 or 02 rifle, 200 rounds 
of ammunition, 50 of- 
ficial targets, cleaning 
preparations and rod, 
cartridge pouch, belt 
and gun case. 















Winchester Junior Trap- 
shooting Outfit contains 
a Winchester .410 gauge 
shotgun, 4 boxes of shot 
shells, 100 small lay 





Make this 


targets and hand trap. 


and rod. 


the best Christmas of all 


ON’T you want to make this your 
boy’s happiest Christmas-—-a day 
that he will date history from? 


Don’t you want to give your boy the 
thing he wants more than anything else 
in the world? 


Here’s the way to do it. You know he 
wants a gun. But you don’t know how 
much he wants it. Hecan’t tell you. It’s 
beyond words. 


To have a gun—not just a mere gun— 
a WINCHESTER—+o be put on a level 
with Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill) and 
Colonel Roosevelt and Admiral Peary— 
a real Winchester of his own—you simply 
can’t imagine what it-means to him! 


Give him a Winchester Junior Rifle 
Corps Range Kit. Or, if he already has 
one, give him the Winchester Junior 
Trapshooting Outfit. Or better yet, give 
him both! 


Both outfits are complete. The guns 
are genuine Winchester, the highest qual- 
ity in the world. And there are gun 
cleaning tools and gun cleaning oil and 
grease, and ammunition and targets and 
gun-case and instructions—everything he 
needs to use them properly and take care 
of them right. 


He will want to join the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps—your Winchester 
dealer will attend to that—if you haven’t 
the time to teach him to shoot. But you’d 
better take the time, for you’ll enjoy it as 
much as he does. Suppose you let him 
try both ways. Did you ever think of be- 
coming a Winchester Junior Rifle Corps 
instructor yourself? 


Go and talk to your Hardware or Sport- 
ing Goods dealer about it. That’s what 
he’s there for. Let him make your boy’s 
happiest Christmas your happiest, too! 


Cleaning preparations 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --: NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 









FRICTION CLUTCH! Lever Starts 
and Stops Saw; Engine Runs on! | Vf 


Does Work 
of 10 to 15 
Able- 
Bodied 
Men! 
New 
Balanced 


Crank 


Shaft—No | sis 
Vibration & \ 
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a>” Big Money 


with the OTTAWA Log Saw. Have plenty of fuel for your- 
self and to sell. Make $300 to $500 a month as others are doing. All done without hard work. 
You sit and rest while the OTTAWA does the hard work of sawing. Thousands of farmers, 
lumber concerns and loggers are cutting down trees and sawing up logs and branches at 
low cost of 1}¢¢ a cord. Cuts mine props, railroad ties, fence posts, shingle timber, 
stave bolts and ice. When not sawing, engine runs belt machinery. Get Big Special Offer! 





Steady 

Sure 

Smooth 

gd aS 
At All Times 


Cuts Down Trees— 





Pulls Over 4 H-P. The na 
New Improved 1921 Model cuts | Fegetion: Clutch lever controll- 


much faster than other mounted ome €0, roller bearing, 
Drag or Log Saws. Makes 310 enables you to start and stop saw blade with- 
Saw Cuts a Minute —over 5 each out stopping engine. Saves time and provides 
second. Weighs 100 pounds less absolute safety in moving saw from log to log 
than any other 4-cycle log saw and from cut to cut along the log! No danger- 
built. Easiest to move and operate of all log saws. ous swishing of the saw blade in the air! 


Counter Balanced Crank, Shaft slimnatse vibration. o- | Second clutch provided as a safety clutch to 
no chains to tighten; no prevent accident if saw blade should bend. 
keys; no set screws. 4-Cycle 
Frost-Proof Engine. Built 
in Magneto — no batteries ever needed. Automatic Governor with Speed Regulator. Eccentric 
ag saw human rocking motion, keeping cut free from saw dust. Outfit strong but simply 
uilt. Nothing to get out of fix. A great work-saver and money-maker. When not sawing 
engine runs pumps, feed grinders, etc. Runsin the rain. Plenty of reserve power. ; 


30 Days Triai—Lihberal 1 O- Year Guarantee 


This Guarantee Protects You. We guarantee the OTTAWA Log 
Saw to be exactly as described and illustrated in our advertising, catalog 
and printed matter; that it will do the work claimed for it; that it will develop full-rated 4 H-P.; that 
it represents full value for the price you pay. If for any reason the OTTAWA Log Saw fails to 

fulfill our guarantee after trying it 30 days we expect you 
to return itinaccordance with guarantee and trial offer. 


Special Offer Now 7: =" 


as possible to provide fuel for themselves and 
to séll, we are making a Special Offer for 
quick shipments. Send at once for it! Don’t 
delay! Just put your name and address on 
the coupon on next page and you will re- 
ceive promptly complete information about 
this Big Specia] Offer and Very Low Intro- 
ductory Price. Larges nufacturer of 
log saws in the world. OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
Ottawa, Kansas. 





















for Free Book 
and Special Offer ! 
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Over 10,000 in Use 
All Over the World 


Big Special Factory-to- User 


on the OTTAWA Log Saw. Only 
temporary. The OTTAWA does away with 
all the old time, hard, back-breaking toil of 
cross-cut sawing or lugging logs to a circular 
saw. The OTTAWA does the work of 10 
to 15 able-bodied men. Be sure to use the 
coupor attached.—Find out all about it! 


Easiest to Move; Easiest to Run—The trathfaliy ony the Ottewe Lou Saw te oll you cll end masts 
OTTAWA is the original wheel - mounted, one-man 100 cords of pine wood in 4 days with my Ottawa. 

log saw. Only log saw with specially designed 

swivel axle. This exclusive feature is the secret of making the Reaches you all 
OTTAWA easiest to move frome tog tr, hogs and from cut to cut along v7eady to goto wo 
the log. Because of swivel axle, wheels do not have to be taken off to sce ie aS 
travel in any direction. No lifting, no prying to change direction of cra: 

wheel travel. Less than 5 seconds to set, from one cut to another. 
Simply built; easy to operate; uses little gasoline and fuel. 


Beat The Coal Shortage! This winter will 


see the greatest 
shortage ever known. The only solution is the use of wood in larger 
antities than ever before. The farmer or woodsman who delays plans 
ior on plying wood for fuel will lose splendid profits. If you want to 
make big profits, get an OTTAWA Log Saw right away. Be sure to 
send your name and address on the coupon a and get full infor- 
mation and our Special Offer. Send 


OG SAW 


"RE aa 
Saws Logs By Power 


Gash or Easy Payments Get -our 


plans of purchase and find out how easy it is to own an 
OTTAWA Log Saw. It will soon pay for itself. Any man 


with logs to cut cannot afford to be without this Log Saw. 
And you can soon own an OTTAWA under our wonderful selling plan. 


Only Sold Direct From Factory to You—saving you 


all middle profits. For nearly 20 years, we have been sell- 
ing direct to users, saving them thousands and thousands of dollars. 


Ottawa Ships ’em Quick ! To overcome rail- 


- road delays as far as 
is in our power, we have established distributing warehouses in 9 con- 
veniently located railroad centers. This helps save you money. Order 
now; writing or wiring your order to our factory headquart- 
ers at Ottawa, Kansas. e will ship immediately from point 
nearest to you: 




















St. Paul, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Dallas, Texas, Secemegg ay Lar 
San Francisco, Cal. Pueblo, Col. Ottawa, Kans. It illustrates in full color 
Please be sure to address all letters to the Factory Office, the OTTAWA Log Saw, 
. Ottawa, Kansas. taken from genuine photo- 


graphs, and showing all de- 


OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO, tis of construction. gam enme 
998 Wood Street, Ottawa, Kansas. fi.Sor will sence {MAIL THIS NOW. 
Makers of Ottawa Log Saw, Ottawa Tree Saw, Ottawa Buzz ptly. 


copy prom . : 
and mail OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 

po So today. - Ps 998 Wood St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
° Please send your Big Special Offer, Low 

@ Factory Price and Free Book on the 

Log Saw, without any obligation to me. 


Saw, Ottawa Branch Saw, Ottawa Straw Spreader, 
Ottawa Engine, Ottawa Fence. 
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Bull Clubs—The Dairyman’s Big Stick | 


COUNTRY school-teacher in Benson 
county, N. Dak., asked his pupils 
in a written examination to define 

“bull elub.”” From the answers the teacher 
selected the following, given by a ten- 
year-old boy, and sent it to me: 

“A bull club is a-big stick used for 
driving scrub bulls off of farms.” 

The teacher, who thought the answer a 
good joke, did not see the real significance 
of the boy’s definition; for the boy’s 
father, who lives near Esmond, belongs to 
a eooperative bull club that certainly is 
driving the scrub bulls off farms in 


By M. GLEN KIRKPATRICK 


used alone. The actual results after 
nine years’ working have been a large in- 
crease in milk products, a great improve- 
ment of the herds, and a considerable 
increase in the proportion of purebred 
females in the association. Scrub sires 
are being driven out of the community. 


E Pluribus Unum 


That is not an isolated case; it is one in 
many—E Pluribus Unum. There are 


Describing the conditions found iy | 
cooperative bull association in Soy 
Carolina, a visitor says: ‘On our visitt 
the association only one scrub bull wy 
found in use near any of the blocks, ang 
the farmers estimated that prior to 
organization of the association there Wem” 
more than six scrub bulls to the big 
with an average value of $30, or a tot 
value of $180. In this association five pum: 
bred bulls replaced about thirty serubg! 

This is a fair example of conditions befom: 
and after an association is formed. | 

only are there a greater numbe 





that community. The boy knew 
what he was talking about, and 
stopped when he had said it. 

In 1911, when The United Live 
Stock Breeders’ Association of 
Esmond was formed, there wasn’t 
a purebred bull or cow for miles 
around Esmond, and there was 
seldom a can of cream sold at 
Esmond. Now there are between 
twenty-five and thirty breeders of 
purebreds belonging to the asso- 
ciation, and several herds number 
twenty-five or thirty females of 
breeding age. 

As a technical distinction of 
language, the word “club” is more 


bulls before the associati 
formed, but nearly always 
are all inferior to the ones p 
chased by the association. 9 
unnecessary number of b 
fore an association is formed 
sents various values; the best) 
may be a purebred, following hig” 
may be so-called “purebreds” bit” 
not registered, and behind the 
there is a line of scrubs, some: 
which are so’ ornery and usele 
they are a disgrace to a farm. ~~ 


Why a Bull Association 2) 2 


. There are good reasons for Bi 
associations. They are espec 





generally used for a group of 
farmers who own a bull collec- 
tively, but have no arrangement 
for exchanging their bull for an- 





Billy of Barrington, owned by the New Windsor, Md., 
Cooperative Bull Association. 
each produced in one year 1,695 pounds more milk 
and ninety-three pounds more fat than their dams 


Six of his daughters 


valuable for the small breeder Wh 
has asmall herd and can not affords 
first-class purebred bull. Butt 
is only one advantage from 








other when it is time to make a 
change. A bull “association” is an or- 
ganization comprising several blocks 
owning bulls collectively, and shifting 
them from block to block every two 
years. This exchange between blocks is 
an important feature. 

The association at Esmond, for in- 
stance, has sixteen purebred herd bulls, 
divided into blocks of from three to six 
members. All the sires bought at the be- 
ginning were from cows with high records. 
Lord Glendale’s dam, Susan, produced 
10,075 pounds of milk in a year. The 
grandmother of Dairy Lad, another of the 
bulls bought, had a record of-7,462 pounds, 
as a two-year-old. Another bull traced 
back to a cow whose record was 18,075 
pounds of milk in a year. 

All bulls are changed at the end of 
every second year, beginning on June 30. 
All are moved in the same direction each 
year in their respective districts. . All 
members have the free use of the bull 
within his district, all animals being moved 
from place to place as occasion may re- 
quire in eath district, no member getting 
any compensation for the care of the 
animal within his district. A fee of $2 is 
charged for service of the herd sires to 
non-members. A reserve bull is kept on 
hand at all times, to be used anywhere 
within the association where the service 
is-too heavy or an animal is injured. No 
animal is purchased for a sire unless he has 
a milk record of at least 8,000 pounds on 
his sire’s side, and on his dam’s side, either 
his dam or granddam must have a record 
of at least 7,000 pounds. 

What has the association done? It has 
put money into members’ pockets. The 
_ demand for young stock from the herds of 
the association far exceeds the supply. 
The principal object of the association has 
been to induce the small breeder to use 
bulls of higher grade than he would have 


dozens of successful bull clubs in the coun- 
try. Take as another example the associa- 
tion near New Windsor, Md. The cows 
in the herds of the club members have been 
tested, and therefore it is a simple matter 
of arithmetic to tell whether the three 
club bulls have been a good investment. 
The latest annual report shows this: 

Of the seventeen daughters of associa- 
tion bulls, sixteen excelled their dams in 
butterfat production. On an average, 
each daughter produced 1,144 pounds 
more milk than the dam, and sixty-three 
pounds or 26.7 per cent more butterfat. 

The average production of the daughters 
for the year was 6,919 pounds of milk, and 
301 pounds of butterfat. The record of 
the highest producing daughter was 410 
pounds of butterfat, which was 209 
pounds above the record of her dam, yet 
the record of the dam was forty-one pounds 
above the estimated average production 
of all the dairy cows in the United States. 

Six daughters of one bull, Billy of Bar- 
rington, produced in a year an average per 
head of 1,695 pounds more milk and ninety- 
three pounds more fat than their dams. 


A Real “ Big Stick ” 


Nothing could possibly be more of a big 
stick for swatting scrub bulls than a 
neighborhood bull club. For instance, in 
Rowan county, N. C., an association was 
formed. That bull association has made 
Rowan county famous, and the fame is 
based on actual beneficial results. At the 
beginning there were only fifteen purebred 
Guernseys in the whole county; now there 
are 209. More than $75,000 worth of 
purebreds were brought into the county in 
twenty months. The membership of the 
association has gradually enlarged until 
now there are members in every township 
of the county. Their number now is 219, 
and they own 670 cows. 


By changing bulls from onebl 
to another every two years, no good bi 
have to be sacrificed while in their prit 
and before their true worth is known, 
to prevent in-breeding. Many a good 
is sold when four or, five years old, 
when his daughters come into milk 
owner sees what a mistake he has mad 
selling the bull. If the bull has gone to 
butcher it is too late to save him. 
Buyers of purebred stock visit t 
communities where bull clubs have | 
formed, for there they are sure of gettin 
good stock, and without a great de 
traveling over the country to find ani 
In the Rowan county association,’ N. } 
buyers flocked in even before the ¢ 
had a good start. One buyer offe 
$15,000 for one of the bulls, but — 
members were wise enough to refu 
sell. A member of an association that! 
good purebred bulls never has to go B 
ging to sell his surplus heifers. I 
The service of a good bull costs‘ 
through an association than if each 
owns his own bull. In Webster county, M 
where a Jersey association was formed t 
years ago, the thirty-eight Jersey breed 
had been. paying an average of $193 
apiece for bull service; and their bulls wi 
scrubs at that. After organizing a coop 
tive association it cost them only $% 
a year each for the use of a $260 bull, a 
in addition they have only seven bulls’ 
maintain, while before organizing they ha 
eighteen. The men divided themsel¥ 


into seven well-arranged communities, © 


“blocks,” and purchased a bull for eae 
“block” by simply levying an assessmeml 
of $6 on each cow a man wished to bres 
In a later issue, the Stock Editor will @ 
how to go about the work of organizing! 
bull club, so that the best results 
secured. Be on the lookout for it. 
meantime, get your neighbors interest 
so you will be ready to start one.) 
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“HANES?” is nationally standard 
underwear—It will make good to you! 





ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 





Read Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolute- 
dy—every thread, stitch and button. We 
guarantee to return your money or give 
you a new garment if any seam breaks.” 








XTRA wear, extra-warmth and extra com- 

fort are built into “Hanes” winter under- 
wear for men just as accurate time is built into 
a good watch! “Hanes” is made with oné ideal 
in mind—that it be the greatest underwear value 
ever sold at the price! 


Your own test will prove that it is—and it 
will also prove why our guarantee on every 
“Hanes” garment is so broad. We know what 
goes into “Hanes”—and what “Hanes” must de- 
liver to you in satisfaction! 


You can feel that thrill of contentment the 
moment you put on “Hanes” underwear! “Hanes” 
never disappoints! 


“Tt JANES” heavy winter weight union suit. 

and the new siék trimmed, full combed 
yarn medium weight union suits (carrying the 
yellow Hanes label) have the non-gaping tail- 
ored collarette and elastic knit, shape holding 
arm and leg cuffs; buttonholes last the life of 
the garment; an extra gusset assures extra 
comfort across the thighs; the “Hanes” closed 
crotch stays closed; pearl buttons sewed on 
to stay; reinforcements strengthen every 
strain point. 


“Hanes” heavy winter weight Shirts have, 
the snug-setting elastic knit collarette and arm 
cuffs. Drawers have an extra wide, durable 3- 
button sateen waist band that assures comfort 
and service. 


“Hanes” Union Suits for boys 


are unequalled at the price for fleecy warmth, form fit- 
ting comfort and wear-service. They are wonderful 
value because they give such extraordinary service! 


Made in sizes 20 to 34, covering ages from 2 to 16 
years. 2 to 4 year old sizes have drop seat. Four de- 
sirable colors. 


See “Hanes” Underwear at your dealer’s. If 
he cannot supply you, write us at once. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING co. Winston-Salem, N. C., New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Warning to the trade: Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label. 
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It Pays To Use | Breeding Calendar for All Livestock ” 
Dandelion Butter Color Preaares | . 


Livestock Editor received 
a calendar from the 
Add a half-tea- - ce ep i ages war 
spoonful to each gal- e€ upper hail of the calendar 
° was a breeding chart, like the 
lon of winter cream one illustrated and described. 
and out of your | Here is the way to make the 
churn comes butter | chart: 
of golden June shade bya a piece’ of ——— 
to bri t and trace Fig. 1 on it. Divide 
fi a et ie circle into sections exactly 
P : as shown, and label each line 
All stores sell 35- | with the name of the proper 
cent bottles of Dan- | animal. Make a dot in the 
delion Butter Color, gr . “6 
h_ sufficient ext trace . 2 On a piece 
ion h-apgarktg of cardboard. Divide the circle 
» «| into sections, exactly as 
“Golden Shade” in | shown. Mark the months and 
your butter all the year round. Stand- | days, and place a. dot in the 


ard Butter Color for fifty years. Purely | center 


Cut out Fig. 1 and place it 
vegetable. Meets all food laws, State and on Fig. 2, with the dot in Fig. 1 


National. Used by all large creameries. | 5, ton of the dot in Fig. 2. . : 
Will not color the buttermilk. Tasteless. | Push ive or teak throu A the | Pe 2. eee a proabhgtly: oe ay cut out 

i lingto dots, and stick the u P 

es Deedee Co., Bur a. ¥t. back of the desk in the alias, or inside the barn. To use this chart, place ¢ 
marked “Bred” on the date the animal is bred. The line marked “Due” will tell 

the offspring will be due. 
Along with a chart of this } 
January keep a breeding record, 


asa! fe enter the date when e 
A if wh, orm animal is bred, and 
My dates when young 
My, mals are due. 
This calendar, 
a breeding reco 
to reduce 


losses whe 
young 
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JAS. SCULLY, Box 100, Pomeroy, Pa. Lm Qe Fic lagen 
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We teed high grade stock and Wideawake breeders 
tease carats tpi | be boop ror an tll al 
and Iilustrated Catalog Free. Fig.2. Make this on cardboard and cut out. Place pe os yp and ee 
igs |g tae a apeaa ~mnny -ame on it Fig. 1 and stick a pin or tack through both dots yp, good anim 


= apy ECONOMY JUDGE BULLS BY PERFORMANCE 
S ilo ) © SAA L40GHTERS MUST BE BETTER THAN THEIR DAMS 


ectly air-tight, perfectly 
or wrench. 


Ease fie gh Tes oak tesco | Seven Dame Average early Production 208.3 Ine Buterat ~ Value $ 83,32 
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& MFG. CO. Dept, A, F ederick, Md. 
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2s a Bor yowrere v of — above show Rare pnt yy Megas: By rspcai in one 
ub—the results of using a good pure . is an article — 
OS Sone oe wale rea Nine telling results in other bull clubs. Turn back and read tthe article 


Write for prices and circulars. F. Ruebush, Selota, 
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Stock Editor does not, want to cry 
“wolf, wolf,”’ regarding the reported live- 
stock shortage, but if all reports are true, as 
it seems, there is danger ahead. 

A few weeks ago some of the biggest men 

jn the livestock industry conferred with 

med bankers at a large Philadelphia hotel. 

At the meeting, A. E. de Ricqles, president 

of the American Live Stock and Loan Com- 
y, Denver, said: 

“Dales cattle and sheep growers are 
financed — of forced to liquidate their 
herds and flocks, a smash is coming. Ship- 

of herds to market during the war was 
the greatest in the country’s history. Now 
the herds are depleted; growers need credit 
and time to recoup. The banks must help 
them. If they do not, the resulting damage 
will not be repaired for years.”’ Credit esti- 
mated at between $250,000,000 and $500,- 
000,000 was asked by the stockmen. 

Right from the range country comes this 
crisp statement regarding the situation, by 
R. A. Ward, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Bend, Ore., a bank vitally 
interested in agriculture and much concerned 
about farmers in its community and all over 
the West. Mr. Ward says: 

If livestock liquidation in the range states 
continues throughout the fall and winter at 
the rate it is going on now, the consumer will 
find porterhouse steak a high-priced delicacy 
in a year or two. 

Montana has a large surplus of feed and 
forage crops and an acute shortage of live- 
stock. Other Northwestern states havé been 
anxious to ship stuff into Montana, not that 
they have a surplus by any means, but be- 


* gause maturing livestock loans necessitates 


the cashing-in of the livestock although feed 
locally is abundant. 

Many stockmen unfortunately have such 
large indebtednesses of past years to liquidate 
that they will be unable to borrow additional 
money for restocking purposes this year. 

Those sections of Oregon that desire to 
ship stock have no surplus, in - > a shortage 
exists; but it is necessary to sell and cash-in 
on the livestock in order to care for overdue 
cattle and sheep paper. All of these com- 
munities have an abundance of feed, and 
alfalfa hay is offered in the stack at from $7 
ft $15 a ton with no buyers or sales being 
made. The local:feeders will not try the 
cowl again this year after the losses of last 

One section of Crook county that 
usually is a heavy purchaser of hay, will this 
year ship out train-loads of alfalfa. 

Efforts made to place Oregon feeder lambs 
in lowa, Kansas, Illinois and Idaho, showed 
that while financial conditions are somewhat 
easier and bankers plan on caring for the 
feeders’ legitimate requirements, there are 
many —— who will not try the feeding 

thi 
a shows that the Middle West is cried 
less feeder lambs than at this pe 
last year, and one of the best corn crops in 
a decade just on the eve of harvest. 

The same situation prevails in several 
other of the range and Mid-Central states in 
which investigations were carried on. The 
Central West will no doubt feed a large num- 
ber of livestock, but compared with the 
amount of feed and forage ~ Sap it will 
be on a decidedly reduced scale. 

The contributing factors that are causing 
this wholesale reduction of stock from the range 
states arefour. First, the high-priced hay of 
past’ years. The cattlemen tried for five 


soars to feed $20 or $30 hay in Oregon and 


tana, but lostmoney every year. Second, 
the droughés of the last few years in various 
western sections caused a heavy liquidation 
of breeding stocks from which the West 
never meee Bine 5 Third, falling livestock 
Prices and as dead wool market in the face of 
Tising costs of roduction. Fourth, the money 
stringency pet the curtailment of loans made 
necessary the nation-wide deflation 
of the banks and Federal Reserve 
The unfavorable conditions of the 


year. The latest report from | 
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Make your 
hogs bring 

ome more 
- money 





Your kaon turned into pork products will tring 40 to 50 per 
cent. more money than you'll get selling on the hoof. These 
two ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’ machines will give you these greater profits. 


NTERPRISE 
















“ENTERPR 







i , he — and makes bette 
AW forated steel 

food into uniform particles 
without mangling or 
tearing. Seventy- 
two and 


styles, 
The name “ENTERPRISE” is yours 
guarantee of quality. At your dealer's. 








Lard Press and Sausage Staller —— 


Cylinder bored true. Plates 
can’t break or jam. Strain- 
er has broad lips for quick, 
easy work. No air gets into 
Sausage casing because of 
Patented Corrugated Spout. 


9? MEAT-AND-FOOD 
CHOPPER 
Cuts without waste of nutritious 


azor-edged steel knives against _ 
ate chop any kin 


Write us for free ‘‘Hog Book’’ by F. D. Coburn 
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More Light Than 20 Old Style Oil Lamps] 


Use this wonderful most modern of all Jempe in your 
of steady eh ng Le coe pa 


Gleman QuickLite 


“The Sunshine of the Night’’ 
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De Lawal 
Cream Separator 
the Worlds Standard 
more than 2,500,000 in use 
















Bone Spavin S222 
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HONEY==ss eae 





Clover and Basswood Honey, 
eae” Sembion toe. 
Price list free. 

Ei vreenes, Preston, Minn. 
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This is the same Smoke House 
used by Governor Cox of Ohio; 
by big breeders and farmers 

over the country. In use 
on Agricultural Experiment 
Farms; pictured in a leading 


ly fl | 


« 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


article by Country Gentleman, | Thousands of farmers in the U. S. Gnd foreign 


and recomme 
per Publisbers al! over the land. — 


by Farm Pa- | countries will tell you that the National Gian 
use saves half their meat bil 
better, sweeter meat, fish for their own ane 


NOTICE — Get the Original The wonderful National Giant Smoke Heuse is port- 


National Giant Portable Smoke 


operated 
House. Beware of ee = E. and cobs and a little bark for ceasoring. 
use for store house. and bu bog . 
Worth its price many times over for this mr ty 


Uons or Experiments. 








> pane Sn S clase, Runs on 
Keeps at witho —y he. 
aoe 
a peer 


indoors or ou 


Fly 


Send for FREE Book poy bende ty home. Given fail deneri “Se =p ye 


i..a) National Giant Smoke House. Quotes prices and gives other details. 


t ee Mfg. Co. 


rite for it ay. 


268 McClun St., Bloomington, IIl. 








NOW READY TO SHIP 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Palatable succulent vegetable feed for - 
dairy cows, beef cattle, sheep and hogs 


We can take care of orders from any 
part of the country 


The Larrowe Milling Company 


Detroit, Mich. 


-Los Angeles, Calif. 











Raise Chester Whites g 
Like This 


the original big producers 





it toplace one 


am not al. 


gs. 
BENJAMIN, Howe Bidg., Portland, Michigan 











ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 








Make Big Money 
Sawing Lumber 


Farm-lu:znbering offers a way to keep 
your teams, your tractor or farm engine 
and yourself busy at profitable work 
in winter. Every woodlot holds money- 
making possibilities for the owner of a 
portable saw mill, Without previous 
experience, you can saw your woodlot 
trees into valuable lumber with an 
“American’’ Portable Saw Mill, and 
saw for your neighbors at good prices 
per thousar. Lumber is scarce and 
brings high prices. Ten 16-foot logs 
14 inches thick make 1000 feet. You 
can saw 2500 to 5000 feet a day, according to 
power. Get the dollars out of those trees with 
the still better ‘“‘American’’ Portable Saw 
Mill, improved by -war experience. The 
distinguished service rendered by 2000 
“American” mills and wood-working machines 
won a Certificate of Merit. 

Send for free booklet 
American Saw Mill cseemaeag Co. 
122 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 
1382 Hudson Terminal Bldg., Row York City 


American 
Saw Mill 
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Stock Editor’s Mail-Box — 
Needles and pins, the purebred sire wins 
When you Duy purchrene Gur eee begins, 

Farmer Goose, 


LARGE ape has been terro 

people around Pittsburgh. re | 
came-from nobody knows. It s ed shee 
and killed dogs. On dne farm it milked e 
cows. “Picked out.the purebred ones, too,” 
the owner says. Even an ape knows the 
value of purebreds. | 


Be thou diligent to know the state of 
flocks, and look well to thy herds. Bible. 


A Wisconsin dairyman was milking six 
cows and declared that he was losing mo 
on them. He joined a testing association, 
in the first year found he had lost nearly 
over feed cost, not to mention other re 
After going over his records he sold 
of the most unprofitable cows, and at 
end of the next year he had made about $100 
profit. In other words, there were some 
in his herd that were such poor produce 
that they were eating up the profits — a 
good cows. Pee 


Milking-machines are used to pe 
largest Jersey herd in the world, 2,400 purebred 
cows, on Falfurrias Ranch in Texas. Ed; 
Lasater is owner. 


Fifty tons of butter from one cow is 
wonderful record. Ohio Colantha Baker 
the cow, owned by Ohio gg: Universi 
and it took her eight a roduce 
amount. Besides, she r a calf ey 
year. Her daily ration was about thi 
five ér forty pounds of silage, twelve po 
of clover or alfalfa hay, and for wales b 
pounds of milk one pound of the fo 
grain mixture: 150 pounds of bran, 150 por 
of ground eats, 150 pounds of corn and ¢ 
meal, 100 pounds of gluten-meal, fifi 
pounds of oilmeal, and fifty pounds 
cottonseed-meal. 


A Duroc Jersey Breeders’ Association 


‘formed in Whitman county, Wash. +» TeCE 


Good work! 


Sheepmen of Eastern Grates and e 
where believe they have found in the 
riedale the ideal type of ram for cross-b: 
sheep on the range. Corriedales have 
tracted much attention and interest throu 
out the country. The Corriedale was bro’ 
to the United States by the United State 
Department of Agriculture from New 
land. It is the product of a systematic bre 
ing which extended through half a century, 
Leicester blood was introduced into thé ~ 
Corriedale, which made it mature at a muc 
earlier age, and also had a tendency to 


| making the wool of more uniform quality 


Born aboard a ship, nineteen little pi re 
They were farrowed by some of the show 
sent to South America last summer. 


Next month this will be called ‘“‘The S 
Editor’s Colyum,”’ If you have anything to” 
go in it, or any idea as to what ought to go 
in it, let’s have it. We can’t print it n 
month, perhaps, but maybe we can 
following. Send it along, anyway. 


High Flyer, High Bidder 


Cantril, Ia.—Missing her train last week 
for the sale of Silvers’ Hampshires at Wick 
field farms here, Mrs. Sam Patton, P 
ton, Ill., obtained an airplane at Paxton a 

in less than four hours landed at Cantril and” 
became one of the highest buyers, topping thé” 
sale of bred sows at $1,226. 


Who can beat this? A sow owned by M 
Anvil Norbury, of Pinckneyville, Ill., fare 
rowed eleven pigs, all boars, May 20, 1920 
See the picture below. Every one at wo 
Large litters make a great deal of difference 
in pork profits, especially if every pig is saved. 
The Stock Editor wants to know about un=” 
usually large litters, twin colts, triplet calves 7 
and lambs, etc. y not a page of picturer~ 
of. triplet calves?. How many of Our Folha 
can furnish pictures of triplet calves dropp 

in the last year 
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” Mail Christmas Gifts Safely 
By HILDA RICHMOND, Ohie 


VERYBODY uses the mails more or 
less, especially at Christmas time, ‘but 
will take the trouble to use 


them intelligently and safely. 


Take, for examp! 2, the mailing of parcels. 


are men women who wrap 


b. fragile, perishable, unmailable things in 
loose b 


undles, and paste on what they 
consider enough stamps, and then trust- 
ingly confide them to the mails. Mail- 
ches and bags are kicked from trains, 
Forked against the sides of cars by catcher 
devices, tramped on, slung carelessly into 


~ gars and wagons, rained on, snowed on, and 


ally handled so roughly that fragile 

ings, unless properly wrapped, tied and 

ed, are apt to arrive at their destina- 

tion in bad condition, if they arrive at. all. 

The dear old ladies who present their 

cels tied with No. 60 thread are the 

ir of busy clerks, as well as those who 

t a pound of butter at the windew, 

in dog days, wrapped in a bit of wet news- 

paper, and insist that it be taken in that 
condition. 

If you want. to send a gift to some person 


in a foreign country, go first and'‘lay the 
case before the postmaster or his s. 
It may be that the article you are thinki 
of sending is one that can not be mailed to 
that country at all. It iy a _ 
disappointment to comply ¢ y wit 
the rules laid down by the Post Office 
Department. at Washington, rather than 
to make a scene and attempt to mail the 
unmailable thing at some other office. A 
good woman who insisted upon mailing an 
article to a country in Europe, though the 
postmaster and all the clerks informed her 
that it was against the rules, triumphantly 
the parcel, without her return address, 
in a box at another office, only to receive 
word from New York that she had violated 
the postal rules and would have to send 
postage to get the article back if she wished 
it, Thinking to cheat the postmaster, 
whom she designated as “‘pig-headed,” she 
put her name and address mside but not 
outside, and sent the package part way 
at least. 

Many people consider it smart to slip a 
letter in with a parcel and so save two 
cents; but there is a fine for doing that, 
and often men and women are called upon 
to pay the fine. Do not mix first and 
second-class articles and expect them to 
g0 at second-class rates. Do not mail a 
newspaper for a cent and fold into it a 

, even a very short letter, or a com- 
munication written on the margin of the 
n It is cheating, and besides it is 
dishonorable. It: may get through oc- 
ey: but the time will come when 
the fraud will be detected. 

‘The people who have the least trouble 
With’ their mail, and who lose little or 


hothing through the post-office year by 


ha are the ones who ask advice, follow 
and do not consider themselves com- 


4 petent to upon the crooks and turns 
Othe ‘nailing 
Mail plainly, 


system. They address their 
ut on the return address 


plainly, treat t tal employees civilly, 


; make allowances for delays, and use good 


common sense in sending and receiving 
papers and parcels. 
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| Will there be 
] in your home this Christmas ? | 
ili If any one thing more than another can | 
| add to the joys of Christmas, it is music— 
| 


a Victrola i 


and the Victrola can bring into your home 
any music you may wish to hear. | 
ik The Victrola is the one instrument to 
i which the greatest artists have entrusted 
i their art—an unanswerable acknowledg- 
i ment of its artistic achievements. More- 
| over, the Victrola is the only instrument 
specially made to play the records which 
these great artists have made. 
| By all means get a Victrola this Christ- 
i} mas, but be sure it is a Victrola and not 
| some other instrument made in imitation. 
| $25 to $1500. Victor dealers everywhere. 


















Voice’’ and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all 
HH our products. Look under the we 
i} lid! Look on the label! SFB BP. 


| _ The trademark ‘‘His Master’s 


Victor Talking Machine Cok, Constons N. J. 
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Standard Farm Journal Rules and Recipes 
Mcking Sausage at Home When the meat is thoroughly cooled it should be kept in the brine veeaiall 


N1Y clean, fresh meat should be 
used. Sausage often spoils because 
its making is delayed too long. 

A part of the fat should y be 
removed and used for lard. The majority 
of people prefer a sau made of three 
parts lean to one part of fat. 

Run the lean and fat through the cutter, 
mixing them as thoroughly as possible 
the first time. 

Now spread the sausage out in a thin 
layer, and season. To suit the taste of a 
majority of ple, use one ounce of fine 
salt, one-half ounce of ground black pep- 
per, and one-half ounce of leaf sage to 
each four pounds of meat. Mix this 
thoroughly and run through the cutter 


For immediate use, simply 
sausage away in stone jars. a t 
layer of melted lard is poured over the 
top, it may be kept for many weeks. 

or keeping purposes, it is best to put 
the sausage away in casings of some kind. 
Intestines and narrow muslin b are 
satisfactory. The sausage should be 
stuffed tightly, the ends of. the casings 
should be tied, and melted lard rubbed 
over the outside thoroughly, aud then 
the casings should be hung in a cool, clean, 
dark place. 


-Corned Beef 


The pieces commonly used for corniag are 
the plate, rump, cross-ribs and brisket, or 
in other words the cheaper cuts of meat. 
The pieces for corning should be cut into 
convenient-sized, joints, say five or six 
inches square. It should be the aim to 
cut them all about the same thickness, so 
that they will make an even layer in the bar- 
rel. Meat from fat animals makes choicer 
corned beef than that from poor animals. 


ack the 
hin 





should be corned as soon as possible, as 
any decay in the meat is likely to spoil the 
brine during the corning process. Under 
no circumstances should the meat be 
brined while it is frozen. 

Weigh out the meat and allow eight 
pounds of salt to each 100 pounds; 
sprinkle a layer of salt one-fo of an 
inch in depth over the bottom of the barrel; 
pack in as closely as possible the cuts o: 
meat, making a layer five or six inches in 
thickness; then e on a layer of salt, fol- 
lowing that with another layer of meat. 
Repeat until the meat and salt have all 
been packed in the barrel, care being used 
to reserve salt enough for a good layer 
over the top. After the pack has stood 
over night add, for every 100 pounds of 
meat, four pounds of sugar, two ounces 
of baking-soda and four ounces of salt- 
me dissolved in a gallon of tepid water. 

hree gallons more of water should be 
sufficient to cover this quantity. In case 
more or less than 100 pounds of meat is 
to be corned, make the brine in the pro- 
portion given. A loose board cover 
weighted down with a heavy stone, should 
be put on the meat to keep all of it under 
the brine. 

It is not nece to boil the brine ex- 
cept in warm weather. If the meat has 
been corned during the winter and must 
be kept into the summer season, watch 
the brine closely during the spring, as it 
is more likely to spoil at that time than 
at any other season. If the brine appears 
to be ropy, or does not drip freely from 
the finger when immersed and lifted, it 
should be turned off and new brine added 
after carefully washing the meat. The 
sugar or molasses in the brine has a tend- 
ency to ferment and, unless the brine is 
kept in a cool place, there is sometimes 
trouble from this source. The -. meat 














to forty days to secure thorough corn 


















Making Good Lard s 
To make good lard that will kee se 
the following suggestions shoud" ' 
observed: ~ "aa 
1, All scraps of lean meat should be re 
moved, as lean strips are almost sure to 
cling to the cooking vessel and Fs 
ae, unpleasant odor to the lard. ~~ 
2. The fat should be cut into smal 
blocks or strips, from one to one ins 





























half inches square, as nearly equal in sizeas 
possible, so they will “fry out” (try out, the 
dictionary says) in about the same time, 

3. A clean vessel should be filled about 
three-fourths full of fat and a quart @ 
water poured in. The small amount 
water is used to prevent the fat from 
burning when the heat is first applied. 

4. The kettle should be kept over 4 
moderate fire until the cracklings an 
brown and light enough to float. Iti 
necessary to stir frequently, else the fat 
will burn. E: 

5. When done, remove from fire, allow 
it to cool slightly, and then strain igh 
a mustin cloth into a suitable vessel, 4 
large earthen jar probably being the most 
6. ‘To whiten the product, and devdll 

. To whiten the uct, and devek 
smoothness or “grain,’’ it should be a 
constantly while cooling. 

7. When solidified cover the vessel cate 
funy and place in a clean, cool, darkened © 


ace. 

8. Leaf fat makes the high ass 
lard, Fat taken from the back, the ham 
and the shoulders also yields good lard 
Gut fat, on the other hand, makes a prod- 
uct that is strong-smelling and off-color, 
This fat should never be mixed with that 
obtained from the other parts of the body, 
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| Sick Farm Questions Answered—sy pr. w. J. SPILLMAN 





Brome-Grass 


- A SUBSCRIBER who lives in Indiana 
wants to know rbout brome-grass for 
the northern part of that state. 

I have always believed that brome-grass 
would be the best past ass for the 
sandy lands of Northern Indi North- 
western Ohio, and Southern Michigan. 
Its native home is on just such soils in 
H . In this country brome-grass 
has e thoroughly established only 
in the Dakotas and the states to the west 
of them. This is mainly because in the 
far Northwest the common pasture-grasses 
do not do very well, and the farmers 
welcomed anything that promised to make 


pasture. 
When farming in the state of Waking 


iy 


ky 
ont ag (the June grass of the North) or 
i y. They pork eat the straw after 
ripe brome-grass seed has been threshed 
from Aina In pastures “ges — horses 
grass so greedil ey soon 
it out. if the ate overstocked. 
that ‘the grass does not do well in their 
: aioe that nearly everywhere f 
: nearly ev ere farm- 
ers have tried out ahanet everything they 
; , | once made a 
for some farmer who had tried 


EBs 


Ba 


brome-grass on the sandy lands of South- 
ern sey" = I —. one who cool ew 
growing this grass for many years, and the 
only reason why he did not enlarge his 
acreage was that he had been unable to 
get seed not contaminated with quack- 
grass. In view of the fact that we now 
know-how to get rid of quack- (witch) 
grass very easily, I would not hesitate to 
sow brome-grass seed on sandy land in 
the states first mentioned above, even if it 
did contain some quack-grass seed. I am 
confident it will make good pasture on 
such lands, 3 





A City Man Wants To Know 
About Farming 


We often get letters from city people who 
farm papers with the hope of some 

day being able to make the transfer from 
city to country. The questions they ask 
are often discouraging. oan of them seem 
to think that farming is such a simple 
matter that we could, if we would, tell on 
a single page all about how to make a 
“Good Living and 10%” on a five or ten- 
acre tract in the suburbs of the city where 
the writers live. _ 
Farming is perhaps the most complex 
business in ~ world. ee a 

up on a farm, and in 
million and thirteen thi 


been 
way the million 
a farmer must. know_in_order to su 


it is a hopeless task to tell him short of 
thousands of pages. Here is a sample of 
the questions we get from this class of 


people: 
“Please give an interesting talk con- 
cerning small farms, more of a ‘homestead’ 


than a farm—say an affair of five acres at 
the least. Special information as to la 
and the drainage of the same, and ’ 
vating of the soil for products for use i 
the home; the care of individual stock, say 
one cow, one pig, and one goat; also the 
housing of ducks, and the proper housiig 
of the aforesaid animals. . 
“There is coming a time, and that soon, 
when many will-turn to the land for 4 
living again, and little farms will be i 
demand as an escape from the H.C. of Lt 
We sympathize deeply with the aspifa 
tions of the writer of this letter. Butt 
would take more space than the entité” 
Farm Journal contains to give the 
formation he desires. Besides, much 
can only be acquired by experience. © 
takes a genius to make a living on a 80 
tract of land, even if he knows the g 
thoroughly. Better not try it unless 
oan dot lait ones enesee Oa 
in town while you are learning 
ments of farming by 4 
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VEN the Pirate, civilization’s outlaw, bowed 
to the mysterious power of ‘Time. 

These buccaneer Bolsheviks had one cere- 
monial in common—the automatic firing of the Noon- 
day Gun. Focused through a burning glass, the sun’s 
rays discharged the cannon whieh recalled the sea 
rovers at midday. 

A picturesque device—much like the ancient Sun 
Cannon in the Palais Royal. Doubtless more than 
one swarthy rascal, gloating over jeweled plunder, set 
his stolen watch by the Noonday Gun in those wild 
freebooting days. 

Inventions run in cycles. Alfred’s Time-Candle re- 
called the cave man’s burning rope: the Pirate’s 
Noonday Gun harks back to the Sun-Dial of Babylon. 
Gradually, as Father T’:ne fled down through the 
ages, emerged that realization of the value of Time 
which inspired those timekeeping marvels of our 


vorld today— 


6lgin Watches 




















Material, construétion, 
adjustments and service 
fully covered by Elgin 


Guarantee « @ @ @ 
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The Only Non Set 
Automatic Stop 


Nothing to move or set or measure. 
Just start the Grafonola and it plays 
and stops itself. Never stops before it 
should. Always stops at the very end. 
Exclusively on the Columbia Grafonola. 






Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


Columbi 





Give Music 


This Christmas 


Give your family a Columbia Grafonola 
with Columbia Records for Christmas. 


Then right at your fireside you will find 
such famous exc/ustve Columbia popular 
artists as Al Jolson, Bert Williams, Frank 
Crumit, Harry Fox, Marion Harris, Nora 
Bayes, Ted Lewis’ Jazz Band, and Van and 
Schenck; such exc/usive Columbia opera 
stars as Barrientos, Gordon, Hackett, Mar- 
dones, Ponselle, Rothier, and Stracciari; 
and a world of other artists besides. 


Call on any Columbia dealer and he will 
gladly demonstrate that the Columbia 
Grafonola, playing their Columbia Records, 
always gives you exact reproductions of the 
music these artists themselves produced on the 
original wax in the Columbia Laboratory. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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“Be An E 
Earn i Maly 


I wa every young Man, | Big inclined to fit himself now to 
earn from $150 to $400 a month in the Auto and Tractor business. 
If you are ambitious, read every word of this announcement. It may 
be the turning point of your life. Send for my Big Free Catalog 
Today. It explains the wonderful Sweeney System. 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President. 





Thousands of ~ sat Men 


mechanically inclined, just like you, have come S the Sweeney 
School and after a few weeks have left us to get fine jobs, to earn 
big money, to have a business of their own, to make a success of 
life. What is there better than the automobile and tractor business ? 
This great Million Dollar School, famous the world over, and the 
success of my thousands of graduates are due to the Sweeney System. 
That’s what you get here, what you can’t get any place else. I 
have taught over 20,000 men to be expert repairmen, chauffeurs, 
tractor engineers and so on. I am proud of the fact that I was 
selected by the U. 8. Government to train soldiers 
for mechanical work, and I trained 5,000 men for 
the service. I teach with tools, not books. Learn 
by doing the work yourself, with your own hands. 
The Sweeney School covers over 12 acres of floor space. 
The building is 10 steries high and every foot is devoted to 
the teaching of the Automobile and Tractor business. It 
is filled from top to bottom with tens of thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of gas engine equipment for you to work on 
and there are scores of expert ‘instructors to help you 
learn. We even own a magnificent, fully equipped farm— 
our tractor farm—in order to exactly reproduce the con- 
ditions under which tractor engineers and farm machin- 
ists must work. 


SEND FOR THIS 
CATALOG TODAY 


I want you to start in by sending today for my 
big free catalog. It shows hundreds of actual photo- 

raphs of men at work in my ificent new school. 
Clip the coupon in the corner, it out and mail it 
to me at once. I will ge Be send a my 72- 
illustrated satalog free. copy of the 
Sweeney School News, a fy iphennating monthly 
school paper published here. Also I want you to 
learn how my students enjoy themselves after 
work in the heated swimming l, the Club and 

ing Rooms, ete. Send coupon right , / 


now—this minute. 


EMORY J. SWEENEY, President mi 

Dept. 825, Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Please send me free, without any obli vane on % 

eet. 7 your 72-page catalog and your ey School 

ews. Tell me ons the opportunities in “the. Auto and 
+ Tractor Business. 
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senna Gradleitit 
Are Eligible for Following Positions 


Motor Experts $175 a month 
$145-225 amonth 


$1.25 an hour 

$3,500 a year 
Tractor Engineers. . $8.50 per day 
Demonstrators . ...$200 per month 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
825 SWEENEY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 























































it may be so unpleasant that the bad 

taste remains for a long time, You 
never can tell. Interviewing requires tact 
and diplomacy. Interviewing Cecilia also 
required time and quite a little walking. 
Cecilia likes to keep on the go. 

For those not of the elect I will state 
that Cecilia is a hen, a White Wyandotte, 
hatched. 1912 A. D. This means that she 
is in her ninth year, which is some age for a 
hen. Ordinarily, if a hen reaches the age of 
five she is considered ready to become pot- 
pie for some boarding-house table of ten. 

Not so many years ago, when I was try- 
ing to break egg records and win blue 
ribbons with my White Wyandottes, it 
was considered the height of folly to keep 
a hen for more than three years. After 
that time a hen was thought to be good 
for soup. Just about the time your hens 


[iinet oo um may be a delight, or 





Cecilia was named after Mrs. Boyer 


knew you well enough to call you by your 
first name, they had to go. 

Then the trapnest came into its own. 
We now know that as long as a hen lays 
from 120 to 150 eggs a year she should be 
encouraged to live. We also know, by the 
help of the same trapnest, what hens to 
use for breeding purposes. 

Cecilia has been raised by Michael K. 
Boyer, our poultry expert, a man who 

more common-sense knowledge about 
poultry than any other living man—we 

























Cecilia is spry and she is nine 


DECEMBER, 1920 








Mr. Boyer studying egg records 


except none. The Farm Journal Poultry 
Experimental Farm at Hammonton, N.J., 
managed by Mr. Boyer, has been the 
means of helping poultrymen in ways that 
mean more money in their pockets. 

When I arrived at the poultry farm I 
found Mr. Boyer, alias Mike, busy study- 
ing some records. He introduced me to 
Cecilia at once. What impressed me was 
her activity, and yet there is a certain 
dignity.about her that is very impressive. 

By means known only to me as an inter- 
viewer, Cecilia informed me that her 
youthful appearance and clean, yellow 
legs were the result of good care, good feed 
and exercise. ‘“These three,’’ said Cecilia, 
‘mean health, eggs and fun.” I agreed 
with her. 

“Take this yard,” said Cecilia, “it’s not 
overcrowded; it’s clean and wholesome; 
there is shade. Then Mike,’ I noticed 
the tender tones of her voice, “gives us 
food that is food, never allows us ladies to 
be annoyed by strangers and carefully 


lifts us from the trapnests. I expect to 
keep on laying for years. Why not? In 
seven years I laid 1,038 eggs. In 267 days 


of my eighth laying year I laid 102 eggs. 

















These four descendants of Cecilia - 
averaged 232 eggs last year 


Kindly excuse me for just a few minutes.” 

I looked at Mike and Mike looked at me. 
Cecilia disappeared in the house. Mike 
and I walked over and had an interview 
with Cecilia’s son. He is a good-looking 
bird. We then visited some of her daugh- 
ters, granddaughters and grandsons. There 
is one pen, where all the occupants are 
descendants of Cecilia, and where every 
hen averaged more than 200 eggs last year. 

Just at that psychological moment of 
our visit, a faint cackle was heard. ‘“That’s 


Interviewing Cecilia—s, CHARLES P. some 


Cecilia,” said Mike. So we walked over 
to the house and found Cecilia in the 
trapnest and very anxious to tell us that 
she had just laid her egg. A very neat way, 
I think, of helping along an interview. 

Right here it is well to state that 
Cecilia has never been coddled in any way 
or given any different food or attention 
from that of ary hen in the yards. She 
has never been sick a day in her life and 
has never become broody. 

Cecilia has proved: 1, the value of the 
trapnest; 2, the benefit of keeping records; 
3, the foolishness of culling your flock 
without regard to laying qualities; 4, the 
transmission of laying qualities to progeny; 
5, the ability of a heavy-weight breed to 
show consecutive records that are hard to 
beat; and 6, profitableness of egg produc-. 
tion after two years. 

The Farm Journal is proud of Cecilia. 








“Colonel,” Cecilia’s son, is a fine bird 


Since her record has been published, we 
have received a flood of records and they 
are still coming in: This is a good thing. 
We want to encourage every poultryman. 
The visit to Cecilia convinsed me that the 
poultry service we are giving Our Folks is 
not only accurate but constructive, and 
will have a big effect on future plans. 
Among the American, Asiatic, French 
and English breeds, Cecilia now holds the 
championship record for the number of 
eggs laid over a long period of years. 
Here’s to Cecilia! 
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MANN’S ““" cont curren 


cuts fast, easy, fine; never 
@ays’ Free Trial, Nomoncy in advance. Book 
- W. MANN CO., Box 40, MILFORD,MASS. 
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ra "5 [e] Feed goes farther, hens lay better, when 
you use MeMurray’s Mash Feeder. 

rat and mouse 


tie, 
price, 1.95. Order telay and get FREE ilias- 
MUREAY MEME, Bor 84, Wetter iy ow 


laying in, : 20 years, records 

eggs. Get our prices on yearling hens, 
breeding males, ay hatched pullets. We ship C. O. D. 
and guarantee results. Catalog gives prices; describes 
stock, tells all about our farm and methods; results you 
get by breeding this strain. Send for your copy now— 

is . George B. Ferris, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Raise Poultry and Rabbits 


RABBIT BOOK, 25c. our Paper 1 year $1.00 
SPECIAL—Book and Paper | year $1.15 
SAMPLE COPY and Book List FREE. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Syracuse,N.Y. 
SOOO sna cocKeReLs 


Pirst class Breeding Stock. Bred for heavy egg production. 
Satisfied customers in every state in the Union. Catalog FREE. 


MILLER POULTRY FARMS, Box 611 Lancaster, Mo. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 
Foy’s big book tells all about it. Contains 
many colored plates—an encyclopedia of poul- 
try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs, etc. Written by a man knows. 
Sent for 5 cents. prices, fowls and eggs. 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, IOWA 
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Mash Means Money 


By H. E. WETTYEN 


is to get his birds to eat enough mash. 

Mash, the high protein carrying 
of the ration, should be before the birds at 
all times. Records of our high-producing 
birds show that they consumed prac- 
tically equal parts of mash and scratch by 
weight. How was this done and how can 
it be repeated? 

The mash should be made as palatable 
as possible, and the fiber in it should be 
kept down as low as possible. Adding 

alfa to the ration. increases the fiber 
content very rapidly. The lower the 
fiber content, the less the amount of 
energy required to digest a given amount 
of food and the more food is left for pro- 
duction purposes. A good mash can be 
made by mixing equal parts by weight of 
the following feeds: Cornmeal, bran, 
wheat* middlings, ground oats and a 
high-grade meat scrap. This mash is 
simple, easy to get and is well balanced. 

To get the birds to eat this mash seems 
to be a problem for some poultrymen. 
However, if they will cut down the amount 
of grain they feed in the morning and keep 
the birds hungry, they will be only too 
glad to eat mash. “ 

There are. several methods of feeding 
mash. The first and most common way 
in the commercial flock is in the large V- 
shaped hoppers, similar to the self-feeders 
in such common use by hog raisers. 
Passaic county, N. J., poultrymen have 
found that this type of hopper saves labor, 
as they can be built large enough to hold 
from a week’s to a month’s supply. How- 
ever, they also found that they are feed 
wasters. Birds will sit up on the edge of 
the hopper and pick out the most tasty 
particles of mash—the cornmeal and meat 
scrap,—and will leave the -bulky, less 
palatable feed in the hopper or throw it 
out sidewise with their beaks. After 
some time you will find the feeding part 
of the hopper filled with dirty bran and 
the oat hulls, and that the birds aren’t 
eating it. To overcome this you must 
clean out the hopper before the birds will 
take to the mash again. 

A better type of feeder which has had 
wide use and is now generally adopted in 
Passaic county is the V-trough feeder with 
the top partially covered so that the birds 
can’t throw out the mash and waste it. 
Also, the birds can’t select their food; they 
just have to pick and take what they get, 
as the opening is just high enough so the 
birds can look in. With this feeder you 
will find scarcely any feed wasted, and you 
will also find your mash consumption will 
stay fairly uniform. From the illustration 
you can see that this t 
easily constructed, and when completed 
will Bx several features not found in the 
ordinary hopper. 

You will note the 2 x 2-inch rod directly 
over the opening in the feeder. This pre- 
vents the birds from roosting on it and 
from getting in and dirtying the feed. 
Care must be used in selecting this rod 


Ts problem of the poultryman today 





THE GREAT KI 
infallible Remedy for Poultry throat Diseases. 
ieation—No ———— necessary. Bottle with 
$1.00. C. L. Herrmann Co., Tottenville, N. Y. 
All V * .§°.- 0f Pure Bred Poultry, Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, 
Bantams, 


Geese, Guineas, Belgian Hares, Cana- 
ries, Baby Chicks and Incubators. Farm Range, Best Quality, 
Cheap. Hamp’ 





. Evergreen Poultry Farms, ten, lewa. 


Fine Breeds Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, 
Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock, 
Begs, reasonable. Catalog free. PIGWEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 
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OU: Keefer & Ce, Greenwich, 0. 

. Fall Prices °°. Turkeys, Geese. Also 

Special Fall H. A. SOUDER. Box 5, Sellersville, Ps. 
WE PAY $86 A WEEK and expenses and 

te men poe «4 


@ Ford Auto to introduce poultry 
compounds. Imperial Co., D2, Parsons, Kans. 


White Wiyandoties, $2255 ci, CHAN oF 














A well-protected trough saves food 
and keeps it clean 


of feeder is very . 


so that it will be straight, as it is moun 

on nails so that it will turn around and 
make the birds fly off. If there is a slight” 
bend in the rod it will not turn freely 7 
and the birds will be able to roost on : 
top of the hopper. S 

Another feature that we have found to 
help increase the usefulness of this feeder 
is to tack a mason’s lath along each s 
of the top of the trough so that it is flush 
with the outside but projects over the 
inside from one-fourth to one-half ineh, 
This makes it impossible for the birds to 
pull and throw any mash out sidewige 
and waste it. 

We have been able to bring up the 
mash consumption of some of our flocks 
practically 100 per cent by the introdug- 
tion of this type of feeder. Birds that were 
only eating one and one-half pounds of 
mash a month are now eating three, and 
“their production has been constantly on 
the increase. 

We have found that a feeder of this type, — 
eight feet long, filled once a day, will pro 
vide ample feeding space for 200 
and. will hold a day’s supply of fi 
However, the length can be increased 6 
decreased to fit the size of your flock. — 

Of course, these feeders must be fill 
every day, but wé believe in Passaig 
county that it pays and pays big. 
this type of feeder you can get in 
mash consumption by sprinkling 
milk or buttermilk along the top of thi 
mash in the hopper. The birds will 
this and eat considerable more mash, 

Men using the large hopper method 
feeding can also feed some of the ma 
mixture dampened with milk or ws 
about noon, in some other contain 
trough or pan. 

There are several other possible types 
of mash hoppers in use and on the mark 
but for the man who has a small fle 
the closed top trough type will give h 
the most satisfactory results. 


Hatching Brown-Shelled Eggs . 
By CHARLES P, HUNTINGTON 


Selecting eggs for setting or hatching is 
one of the most important phases of 
poultry business, for the quality, size 2 
egg-producing abilities of our next layir 
flock depend on this selection. It is eq 

in importance to the selection of ov 
breeding heifers or our breeding sows, 
ewes or mares. : ‘ 

In this respect the brown-shelled eg 
laying breeds have a distinet advantes 
over the-breeds that produce white-she 
eggs, for the tint and richness of 
brown color can aid us in making v 
and_ profitable selections. 

Most. farmers, and. many poultryme 
select the darkest, richest brown-cole 
eggs for setting, believing that they ha 
secured the eggs from their best lay 
and from their truest breed-type he 
However, the opposite is the co 
method. We find that a hen that 
laid heavily all through the winter,'p 
duces eggs, in the spring, that are not 
highly colored. Indeed, many of her e 
are only tinted or speckled. The si 
of manufacturing a large number of eg 
has told on her, and the coloring ms 
which goes into her eggs has been hea 
drawn on and therefore is reduced. e 
eggs from those of our flock who have” 
spent the winter loafing and eating Our” 
profits will start laying fairly well in t 
spring, and their eggs are the best colore 
But we do not want to raise our chick 
from loafers. a 

Select the lighter-colored eggs. The 
are from the behest producers we have, 
and it is from such stock that we wall 
our next heavy-laying pullets to ¢ 
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50 Hens Laid 3 Eggs 
ADay. Now Lay 36 


Telle How to Make Idle Hens Pro- 








duce Money in Winter. 


“When I began nang Don Sens in De- 
mag oy I was ._ g only 2 or 8 eggs 
a day from s. Within three weeks 
I was g trom 8 to 4 dosen a day, I 
shall never without Don — eg 


mima ~~ he D. 1, 
= yb IL 
This 3 or 4 dozen eggs a 


day, at winter prices, was 

almost clear profit. Your 

hens should do as well. It’s 

no trouble to use Don Sung 

and you risk nothing by 
trying it under this offer. 

Give your hens Don Sung and watch re- 
sults for one month. If you don’t find that 
it pays for itself and pays you a good 
profit besides, simply tell us and your 
money will be cheerfully —_. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg-laying) is a 





= agg — and conditioner. “tt iseasily ; 


feed, improves the hen’s 
ealth -* Saas her stronger and more 
active. It tones up the egg-laying organs, 
and gets the eggs, no matter how cold or 
wet the weather. 
Don Sung can be obtained promptly from 
your druggist or Fg J remedy dealer, or 
send $1. . War tax) for a pack- 


b ag Burrell-Dugger Co., 
214 Colneabie’ Blas dg., Eadtena polis, i. 
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Rabbit Fur vs. Ermine—»; roscoe s. west, Arkans 


OUNG trappers will be interested in 

knowing that 100,000 families in 

California are raising rabbits, accord- 
ing to a newspaper report. Each doe be- 
comes the mother of twenty-four bunnies 
during the year. The California Rabbit 
Breeders’ Association has announced that 
California will soon rival Australia, Great 
Britain and Ireland, which are the great 
rabbit-producing countries of the world. 

The gentle, modest rabbit has come 
into its own as a furbearer. The desir- 
ability of its meat has long been known. 
It is more delicate than chicken and pos- 
sesses an unusual flavor. But it is in the 
furbearing bunny that California breeders, 
as well as those in other states, are largely 
interested. 

The rabbit today parades under many 
furry disguises. ‘Those who know, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Leroy Hackett, president 
of the California association, declare that 
the costly mole’s pelt, some grades of so- 
called foxes, chinchilla, ermine, electric 
seal, Baltic seal and other prétentious 
coats, found their origin in the humble 
pelt of the bunny. 

“The a furbearing animals are de- 
creasing,’ s Mrs. Hackett, ‘and as the 
demand for : urs is becoming greater, the 
natural supply is becoming smaller.” 

California produces the finest furbear- 
ing rabbits in the world. Texas is a close 
second; Utah and Oklahoma are great 
producing states; but conditions in 
Oklahoma are not ideal. The rabbit 
thrives upon alfalfa hay and barley. All 
of these, it is said, may be had in California 
for 365 days i in the year. 

Ever since America has succeeded 
England as the distributing point for all 
furs, hitherto shipped to France and 
England in raw pelts and returned in fine, 
well-dyed furs, rabbit breeders in Cali- 
fornia have entered actively into the in- 
dustry, and it has become so widespread 
that it is not confined to farms and coun- 





Bunny is happy with her family of nine _ ; 


try places, but the raising of bunnig” 
goes on with the city dweller as well. In 
deed, in many instanees. more rabbits 
better rabbits are raised in the city than 
in the country, simply because farmers or 
farmers’ boys have not yet awakened to 
the financial possibilities of the f 
industry, or have not time to care S 
rabbits. 

The ermine rabbit, a close hi of the 
little white-furred weasel, has been gained 
by crossing the Russian white rabbit, 
which has the color, with the Himala 
rabbit, which has the soft under fur, 
again with the Angora rabbit, which has 
the requisite length of coat. 

The ermine rabbit of California now 
supplies furs for women’s coats. This f 
was obtained formerly only from the whi 
weasel, known commercially as ermine, 
and which had its habitat in Siberia, 
Other types are the. New Zealand re 
which supply a fur nearly ‘equal to 
of the red fox; the black Flemish, whe 
fur makes a very good imitation of 
the Fretich silver, with a coat approac. 
the much-coveted chinchilla, and the & 
of the Chilean mountains. 





Grit and Gravel 


Keep hens that prove they're good enough 
To buy their feed and other stuff 
And leave some corn for you 

Carl R. “Woodward. 


REEN food, such as mangel-wurzel, 

sprouted oats or cabbage, should be fed 
during the winter. It is best to give it as 
the noon meal every day. c 


If your neighbor’s hens are troublesome, 
don’t let your angry passions rise, but go to 
work and fix a place for them to lay. 


A certified flock is one from which all low- 
producing hens have been culled out by an 
expert poultryman, and in which no fowl 
has Standard disqualifications. 
should be headed by a male from a hen with 
a record of 200 eggs or better. 


Get rid of poultry lice by taking a dressed 
board, 1 x 6 feet, and putting a 2 x 4 inch 
seantling in the center. This will leave four 
inches on each side of the scantling for a step. 
Bore eight three-fourth inch holes in the 
scantling, and fill with tar and — acid. 
Use this for the roost. W. D. Quann. 


Yellow color in the shanks of fowls is not 
an essential breed characteristic and has no 
relation to the body fat, but is controlied by 
the amount of yellow pigment in the ration 
and by the egg production. By feeding colorless 
feeds the yellow pigment in the shanks can 
be entirely removed. University of Missouri. 


The hen that did me the best service was 
the one I loved the best, and the one which 
thought the most of me. She was a Buff Wy- 
andotte. She got so well acquainted with me 
that she was no'more afraid of me than I was 
How that hen did lay! I have an 


fit into my temperament better than do the 
quick-moving, flutter-budget kind. HZ. L. V. 


**The Age Limit of Laying Hens” interested 
me. I agree with Michael K. Boyer that at 


Each flock ~ 


two years the hen has not reached her p 

I am eighty-two years old, and for aa 
ears kept hens. I once owned a Len 
ived to be seventeen gy old: She we 

those years and usually had two 

chicks in a season. I ye oon ae 


w 


Every keeper of scam show 
acquainted with the different points 
fowl, and for that reason the accompan 
nomenclature diagram i is worth study 


A—Comb J —Primaries or 

B—face K—knee-joint featie 
C—ear-lobe L —body : 
D—wattles M—thigh 

E—hackle N —shank 
F—wing-bow O —saddle 

G—breast P —lesser sickles 
H—wing-coverts R —-sickles 

I —secondaries S —saddle-feathers © 
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many of my friends 


DECEMBER, 1920 


9 469Morekdds 
SinOneMonth — 


Simply write me and I will send you a 
big triple size box of my famous Buttermilk : 

Compound Tablets by return mail, post paid. Iwant you to Wes ig WS 
know that you can double and treble your poultry profits by 
doubling or trebling aoe egg yield—perhaps get five or seven times as many eggs as aia 


t winter by using these tablets, They are fed easily and simply in 
| drinking water or feed. Because I want these tablets known in every township in America 


I say: try them at my risk. If you like them, tell your friends, If not, you are not outa cent. 
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My Secret Formula An Amazing Success 


A few days ago Mrs. Adam B. Schafer of 
Chaffee, Mo., wrote me as follows: “Last season I 
fed two boxes of your Buttermilk Compound Tab- 
lets in drinking water. Before using, hardly any 
eggs. After using, in January got 469 eggs, in Feb- 
ruary got 612 eggs from 54 hens.” Thet is certain- 
ly some increase, and you will notice that these 
hens laid nearly 200 more eggs in February than 
they did in January. Evidence that the laying 
power of your hens should keep right on increasing 
even in the dead of winter, if you will use these 
wonderful tablets persistently. 


For thirty-five years I have been connected 
with the poultry industry. I know many poultry 
raisers from Maine to California, I used to think 
it was a crime—a crying shame—that so many 
hard-working men and women had to lose in winter 
the profits they made in summer, -Finally I com- 
menced studying to find a way to MAKE hens lay 


iia 
TRIAL 










in winter, Then I called in some of the ablest 
chemists and scientists in the country to help me, 
Nearly two years ago we worked out the formula 
which has since produced such amazing results, 
This secret formula of many’ valuable ingredients 
in combination with concentrated buttermilk bids 
fair to revolutionize the poultry industry—to help 
make* poultry raising one of the most profitable 
businesses in the world.’ 


At first I just sent my tablets to a few 
friends, but when I saw how enthusiastic they were 
when I was convinced beyond all doubt that I had 
really discovered the real secret of making hens 
lay in winter—I felt that it was my duty to thou- 
sands of earnest men and women to bring this 
amazing wonder-worker to their attention. i com- 
menced to advertise in a small way. Replies rolled 
in by thousands from every state and county. It 
wasn’t long until I was getting grateful letters 
telling me what a god-send this secret formula is. 


Send No Money 


Just Write Me— That’s All 


pee ay I want one miliion 3 new users seals ot Sie these eek 
derful tablets I am willing to send you a big triple 
size box if you will ayet write me—your name and 
address is ali I need. Use a postal card if you wish 
—TI’ll send the tablets by return mail, post paid. You 

’ use the tablets 30 da ays, then report results to me. If 
you — not satisfi in every way—if you are not 








Over 10,000 People 
Wrote Me Last Year 


Here are a few samples of the kind of letters 
I received from all parts of the country. 


4,200 Eggs. 

I used two boxes of your tablets, Before using them 
got only 6 eggs a day. ithin two weeks was getting 12 
to 15 a day. In seven months I t about 350 dozen 
(4,200) eggs em my 48 hens. I did not have any Roup. 
I give your tablets the praise, 

MRS. ARTHUR TUCKER, Wilkinson, Ind. 


‘75 Eggs Instead of None. 


I found the tablets were fine to start hens to laying. 
Before using the tablets I wasn’t getting any eggs. 
Within 10 days after using tablets increase started. f 
was findlly getting 75 eggs a a der. and fed the tablets until 
spring. MRS. R. H. TULTZ,. Scranton, 


Makes °’Em Lay in Coldest Weather. 


Last winter I fed two boxes of your tablets mixed with 
feed. Before using tablets got paw 12 eggs a day—after- 
wards 80 to 36 eggs a day. his was within 3 weeks, 
—, nd in the's eared ats Seouhe got og and 60 eggs a 

ay, and in the coldest weather in winte 

e ELMER HOTTMAN, Ridgeway, Wis. 


getter Tablets Made. 


The Buttermilk Compound Tablets, I think, are better 
than the common tablets. IE got more eggs within two 
weeks after using them. I have ome other tablets, but 
the “Buttermilk” are the best. I f three boxes last 
winter, My flock did not have the So Will send for 
more tablets, MRS,-WALTER ELLIS, ypsum, Kans 


Made $75.00. 


began feedin our tablets about the first of Janu- 
wee and sold about $76. 00 worth of eggs from 30 arf in 
& few months, MRS, M, J. STUTE, annapolis, N. 








more than P leased—the tablets are to cost you noth- 
ing. But you do find that you get many, many 
more eggs—probably three to five and even seven 
times as many—and your flock is healthier Sg ever 
pt pt on pep and strutting around with healthy 
od combe—the tablets cost you only $1.00, 
No matter what you have tried before, I wan 
to remember that my secret formula aboot ely 
different from anything else—that ft has been known 
to succeed where others failed. Not only that—you 
must remember that I send you a e big triple size 
Pr ed three times as big as the ordinary box of 
At any “rats, the risk is all mine. You can’t afford 
to pass up this Special Introductory offer a single 
minute—it may never be made again. 


Write, Me Personally 


All I need fs your name and address— 
@ postal card or use the coupon Selon rh anon 
stand and send you the tablets post paid by return 


R. C. COMBS, General 


Manager 
Milk Products Co. ‘xascco "Ga ue. 


‘es Kansas City, Mo. 
crane: eaten gmat 
R. C. COMBS, General Manag 


MILK PRODUCTS CO. 
= Creamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Conn! 





they cost me $1, otherwise they are to cost m 
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our offer send me your big triple cond, Os Leese § ot 
Buttermilk Com Tablets. Y cnt 
may use the tablets in a thirty-day test, —. ait satisfied 
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H. G. Hunzicker, of Foster, W. 
pulling a t 24-inch ir : ame uth 
hard ground. 


his wane a 155 Land 


$200 an acre 


3 Big stumps Ay hand 





LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder, Your own right 
arm on.the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 
steel cable, I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. Gov- 
ernment officials, I give highest banking references, 


(9 


HAND POWER 


Stump Puller 


_ man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses, Works 

im», by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 

E> on the lever gives a 48-ton pull'on the stump. 

™, Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 
speeds—6 


age. Has two 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—siow 
Speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 
marshes horses 


0 ft. per minute for 


on hillsides or 
Rex go. 
rite me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


The Fitzpatrick Products Corp, 


99 Jn Se, New York 
‘Box 18, 


where 


16th & Kansas Sis., 
San Francisco, 


Weight, without cable, 171 pounds ™ Calif. 


~ No Stump Too Big For The @ 





hin, V-Crimp, Corru 
tanding Seam, Painte 3 Galvanized Roof- 
aa aliboard, Paints, etc., direct to you 
Factory ‘Prices. Positively greatest 


‘Edwards “Reo” Mota, Shingles 








Samples & 
ofing Book 





/2 SAVED_ @ .7 


ACT NHIID 
30! UU 


Powe" PLUMBING 
& HEATING 2°33 


mae syalien Ss T 
By our New Cut-to-Fit Method, an o 
install his own plumbin, Fea Bent. e > furnish 
the system most suit for your 


and oe tps its = Eitnabon et 
TORIES, BATH TUBS, LAUNDRY TUBS, WATER HEATERS, 
WATER SYSTEMS, 











Lost and Found 


(Continued from page 26] 


Light dawned upon the musician. He 
tured to his rags. “You ask to know 
Iam so poor?” Then he gestured apain, mop 
eloquently, as one who should saye > ee 
a long story and a pitiful, and most involved, 
I despair of telling it to you.” So h 
did tell it, partly in his careful English, partly 
in his native tongue, but mostly in a mixtug” 
of both. He told how he had sought 
fortune in America and found only pove 
how he had married a young woman in N, 
York and come with her to Chicago; } 
misfortune still pursued him. 
. The manager listened with a bored 
Perhaps he was used to hard-luck 
Presently, with an ill-concealed yawn, 
interrupted the narrative. 

“All right; that’s:enough. What d’you” 
say to $75 a week?” 

Milo was too dazed with delight to 


thing. 
That’ s settled, then,” said 
Bloom, and reached for a contract blank, 
Milo recovered his faculty of speech. “Tf 
I may have just a little in a-advance,” he 
faltered. ‘‘I will need some new clothes, a 
haircut.” oe 
“No, you won't!’ broke in Mr. Bloom, 
lifting a fat, white hand. “You'll go on just 
as you are without any make-up. Those rags 
you're wearing and that shaggy, hair am 
worth as much as your playing. Get rid of of 
either and the contract's void. -Pic 
stuff, that’s what I want. I’m gonna 
you as ‘Valentine the Vagabond Violinist) 
and you gotta look the part as well as 
it. Get me?” 
Milo nodded, dumbly, somewhat ~ 
wildered and much disappo' inted. : 
“Now about that sien” went on Mr. 
Bloom, inserting a hand in his trouser’s poe 
and- withdrawing a fat bank roll, “Here 
twenty-five bones. Be here‘at ten tomo: 
morning for rehearsal, and don’t forget w 
I said. Come just as you are!’ 


iit 


About two hours later, Milo Van Wynkoo 
staggered up ‘the rickety stairs to the third 
floor back. The verb is employed deliberately, — 
Milo staggered because he was heavily 
with a cargo of porterhouse steak, potatoes, ; 
onions, bread, butter, jam, olives, pic 
other green things, coffee, — sugar, 
for the stove, coal-oil for the lamp and 
two-pound box of candy. 

When he reached his door, he kicked on it 
right lustily; his hands and arms being alre: 
fully engaged. The door was opened by 
wife, clad in a full-length apron, her cheeks 

flushed rosily, her hands powdered with flour, 
indubitable evidence of culinary activi 
As he lurched in and allowed the major p 
of his burden to slip to the floor, he became 
aware, in a detached way, of an 
fragrance—the fragrance, in fact, of f 
steak and onions. He also also noted, in 
same subeonscious manner, that the ta 
was laid for dinner, the lamp lit and the 
monkey stove glowing with warmth. 2: 

But his mind was too excited with joy 
let him really take in the surprising situati 
First of all, he must divulge his glad ti 
With the wine in one hand and the candy 
the other, he embraced his wife; kissing 
on both pink cheeks, and told her all about 
it. He showed her his contract and what 
left of the $25; and he untied os} parcels ¢ 
showed her those, laughing and talking 
in a th. 

“It is for you, Rowena,” he declared 
pily, and kissed her again; ‘‘all is for you. 
He gave her the money and the bon-bo 
and waved to the great heap of stuff aroui 


any 


_him. “You ghall be rich. You shall have f 


clothes and jewels, everything.” “ 

But something was wrong, and Milos 
words were cut short by bewilderme 
Rowena was strangely silent and would 1 
look at him. When he lifted her face, 
saw that she was ot Alarmed, he d 
her into his arms aga: 

“W hy, Rowena! I What has happened, 0 
own? ” 

She smiled at him through her te 

Milo—too good 


He patted her cheek indulgently. Perhat 
it was the odor of burning steak that abruptly 
reminded him, made him cognizant of anoth 
matter which required some explanation 

‘*Rowena, tell me, how did 
5 aan: 

er co) mation was ie. 
you see, I—oh! the steak is burning! 
slip from his arms and fied to th 
kitchenette. [Continued on page 90) — 
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sed Signed by Insane Person 







ound "and Other Legal Questions 

we 26) . & Answered by A. H. THROCKMORTON 
on — EED Signed by Insane Person: B - 
tured again, mon TD) bought 2 tract of land from A and re- 
suld says >It jg” eeived a deed in the usual form, signed 
id most involved, . phy A and A’s wife; but: since the de- 
.. "However, fig livery of the deed, A’s wife has had crazy 


oat iy ap ly, F spells, going off to the asylum and return- 





| ing, apparently cured, but afterward hav- 
don ee ing another spell. Is 'B’s title to the land 
g woman in ? A Subscriber, Virginia. 

to Chicago; B’s title is good unless A’s wife was insane 


when she signed the deed, or she had been 
previously officially declared insane and a 
committee or guardian had been appointed 
and had not been discharged at the time she 


signed the deed. 


Le 

ith a bored gi 
hard-luck 
cealed yawn, 


h. What d'yoy 












. intment of Sole Devisee as Executrix: 
h delight 36 =. man leave all his property by will 
said Manager to his wife or daughter, and also provide 
ntract blank, in the will that the person to whom the 
y of speech. property is left shall be her own executrix? 
| a-advance,” he © irginia. Reader. 
ioe. clothes, Tlie sole devisee may be appointed ex- 
in Mr. Blown j ecutrix. Properly speaking, however, she is 
You'll ry on jan So own executrix,”’ but executrix of 


oe gee | Liability of Estate for Services of Nurse 
id. -Pic a and Housekeeper: Can a person not 
legally adopted collect from an estate for 
services as a nurse and housekeeper to the 
decedent who was a relative of the foster 
parents of the person rendering the ser- 
vices? A Subscriber, New York. 
Probably not. The general rule is that as 
between near relatives no recovery may be 
SUE ccntzath tay Mtaw Gonedens be ber tee 
con e en or 
ies can be eon. § ; and the rule wo ae seem 
to apply, though perhaps not in its full 
force, between foster relatives. 


Sale of Property by Married Man or 
Woman: Upon the marriage of a man and 
& woman each having property of his or 
her own, and each having children of a 
former marriage, can the husband sell his 
property without the wife’s consent, and 
ean the wife sell her property without her 
husband’s consent? 

Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 
Either the husband or the wife can sell an 
Beene secs fee 

a ively. e real estate, 
the husband can aol and convey his, subject 
to the wife’s right of dower if she survives 
him; but the wife’s deed to her real estate is 
ete void unless it is signed by her 


s trouser’s pocket 
nk roll, “Here 
at ten tomorrow 


on’t forget what 
‘ef ’ 


Purchase of Potatoes for Future Delivery: 
A potato buyer came to a farmer’s home 
last fall, bought the farmer’s crop of pota- 
toes at $1 per bushel, and put them in the 
buyer’s sacks, leaving directions for the 
farmer to deliver them when notified; but 

























nd the candy he did not pay anything on the purchase 
vile; Meieg price and did not call Yor delivery until 
ct and whats sing, when potatoes were selling at $3 
| his parcels Or $4 per bushel. Was the contract valid, 
and talking and could the buyer compel the farmer to 


perform it? Subscriber, Michigan. 
The contract was valid, in the sense that 
the requisites of a valid contract existed. 
» however, the amount of the purchase price 
to be paid was $50 or more, the con- 
tract could not be enforced because of a 
statute of Michigan, commonly called the 
Statute of frauds, unless the contract could 
be proved by written evidence signed by the 
2 or his agent, or unless part of the pota- 
~ toes were delivered, or something paid on the 
ase price. Putting the potatoes into 
the purchaser’s sacks did not constitute 






ed her face, 
armed, he d 









s happened, my 4 






heat oa since the sagen in 
: on of the farmer. ritten evidence 
ugh her tearm cient to support an action for breach of 

good the contract is not required to be a formal 
ently. Perhaps memorandum, but may be a letter signed by 
k that ptly seller, provided it contains all the 
dane, pp: ” Principal terms of the contract of sale. 







ra tieg ie Leca in mM ered in the paper, 
ou . iries will be answ: i 

y _ @ach in ite turn, if of interest te ies Generel 
_ Feader, Those who want immediate replies by 
it should remit Dollar. Address, “Law 
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With your car equipped with 
Vacuum Cup Tires, the 
smooth, skiddy, oily pave- 
ment holds no more danger 
than does the dry road. 


For the Vacuum Cup Tread—guaran- 
teed not to skid on wet, slippery 
pavements—exerts a vacuum suc- 
tion, gripping the surface firmly 
until the hold of each Cup is gently 
released by the forward rolling of 
the tire, 


Yet this safety costs you nothing— 
you pay for Vacuum Cup Cord and 
Fabric Tires approximately what 
ordinary makes would cost, despite 
their guaranteed service—per war- 
ranty tag attached to each casing: 
Vacuum Cup Fabric Tires, 6,000 Miles 


Vacuum Cup Cord Tires, 9,000 Miles 
Channel Tread Cord Tires, 9,000 Milee 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY ¢ AMERICA 


Jeannette, Pa, | 
Direct Factory Branches and 
Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bidg., New York 
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Duplex FARM Tool Grinder 

Grinds your plow 

shares, cultivator 
points, axes, 
sic knives 
and all tools. 
‘Edge or sideof wheel 
can be 


° 





Wo Engine too small for it. 
Will last a lifetime. 
Special attachment for 
‘ inding disesf free. 


ite f. % 
Ouskn teats. co Bis G09. Springfield, O. 


WOT LIKE 








“TF 


presses nese are denek, nate six strokes 
air to any power . x 
 Penetrates % inch hardwood, $5.00. 
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Renwible Home-Made Christmas Gifts 


A yoke in knot-stitch is quickly made 
and charming in effect. Knot-stitch (& 


Fig. 1 can be made of light or med- 
ium-weight wool. To make it, cast on 
three stitches, then proceed to knit plain, 
always widening with one stitch on next 


Tre easily made shawl illustrated in 
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Fig. 1. Grandmother would like Fig.3. These cunning mittens make Fig. 7. A colored edge adds to the 
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one of these easily made shawls 


to the last stitch, along one 
side of: the shawl; that is, 
widening on every other row. 
The shawl will have two 
straight sides and one side on 
the bias. Continue to knit 
until the straight sides mea- 
sure one yard or more, then 
bind off. Finish the edges 
with scallops done in crochet. 
Three pretty handkerchiefs 
are shown in eg. 2. Running 
the colored wash cotton 
threads through the linen is 
very simple: About one and 
one-half inches from the 
edge, draw out two 
leaving one thread between. 
To this thread attach a 
length of fine spool cotton— 
No. 100 will do. Pull this 
thread carefully through, then 
fasten a thread of the colored 
cotton to the one you have 
just drawn in and pull it 
through, leaving about one- 
half inch of the thread at each 
end torollunderthe hem. The 


a satisfactory gift for baby 


Fig. 4. The lacy effect of knot-stitch, and the rapidity with 
which it is done, will make this yoke a favorite 


attractiveness of this holder 


st.), also known as “‘hail stone” 
or ‘‘true lovers’ knot,’ is made 
as follows: 

Having one loop on the 
needle, draw it out to the 
length of 3 ch., thread over 
the needle and draw thro 
making an ordinary chain- 
stitch drawn out to three 
times its normal length. Put 
the needle under that particu- 
lar one of the three threads of 
the long loop which seems to 
lie by itself, draw the thread 
through and make a single 
stitch. Thisis the knot-stiteh 
itself. It is usually worked by 
making twoloops, then fasten- 
ing to the previous row by @ 
single stitch, unless the previ 
ous row was done in knote 
stitch. In this case, work 4 
single stitch each side of 
single stitch between the 
long loops or knot-stitches. 

To make the yoke i 
trated in Fig. 4, make a 
three inches long. Make 4 





edges of the handkerchiefs  Fi8-5. Lingerie clasps can be tucked ina letter and sent anywhere — qouble shell (d. sh.) in the 5th 


can then be crocheted or 

hemmed, or can be rolled and whipped, as 
shown in the illustration, whipping all 
around in one direction first and then cross- 
ing back over the stitches. Any combina- 
tion of colors or lines may be used, or a 
little cross-stitch design, or initial, may be 
worked in one corner. One yard of linen 
will make nine handkerchiefs. 

The cunning little mittens pictured in 
Fig. 3 can be made of pieces of soft flannel 
or cloth. The shape can be easily copied 
from the illustration, the silk binding ex- 
tends to the wrist on the inner side and is 
then caught down with slip-stitches. The 
face is suggested by embroidery stitches. 
Roll stitches in pink silk for the nose and 
eyelids, French knots in the same color 
for the mouth, and in blue silk for the eyes. 
Crocheted loops at the wrists hold the 
ribbon ties in place and prevent slipping. 


Fig. 2. Handkerchiefs show variety 
in line and color 


Fig. 6. Attractive in des 


ing, this bag is sure to please 


ign and color- 


st. and ak. st. in every 5th st. 
following with a d. sh. in the last st., ch.5 
and turn. Repeat until you have a = 
six inches long; bind off with shells 
break the thread. This completes one-half 
the front. Make the other half in the same 
way. For the back make a strip fourteen 
inches long in the same way. Join back 
and fronts with a shoulder strap six inches 
long made like the fronts. Make 
sleeves in k. st. with shells along the outer 
edges, making the sleeves fifteen inches 
around the arm. Finish the neck with 4 | 
beading made with 2 d. c. with picot bee” 
tween in each shell and 4 ch. sts. @ 
between. Run a ribbon through beading. ” 
For the shell-stitch (sh. st.) allow 3 ch. 
for the 1st treble (tr.) 2 tr. in 4th ch. sh 
[Continued on page 74] 


Fig. 8. Make a dust mitt for 
friend who motors 
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Money 
Under Your 
Stumps 


Turn idle stump 


iP 
a \ 
land into money 
making crop land 


ileal a4 
\\ : 

#4 NN 

this winter. Add j 
fs 


more valuable acres to your 


farm—have better-lookin 

fields—make your farm worth 

Stump land is ‘‘no-man’s” land. my? stump on 
your farm is a robber robbing you o fae wg 
crop profits. Pull it out—clear that virgin soil— 
have it ready for your plow next spring and reap 
bumper harvests for years to come. 
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Get My Mid-Winter Offer 


I want to put one of these machines in 
every community quick. And I am mak- 
ing a quick-sale price that will do it. Write 
and let me tell you what it is. Mail the 
coupon, or a postal or a letter today. Get 
my catalog. ead how owners have made 
big money everywhere pulling stumps with the Hercu- 


les. Pull out your old stumps and make extra profits 


pulling your neighbors’. Buy cheap land—pull the 


stumps—and sell it at a fat profit. Write today. 


more—coin more money. 





Now is the time and here is the cheap, quick 
way to pull the stumps. Pull the bigzest, toughest stumps in five 
minutes or less with a Hercules all-steel triple power stump puller. 
Tap roots and all. 


Here is the land-clearing machine that 
has added thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to incomes for 
owners from coast to coast. It has 
swept dollars into the pockets of 
owners everywhere. 





pPuller 


The Hercules handles any job of stump pulling—big or little— 
at lowest cost. It is the puller with single, double and triple 







One-Man 
















Puller 4 ~s eee 

power features, giving you three machines in one. One man with 

Hercules Hand- a team can handle it and move it from place to place. No pew | 
Power Machine lifting. It is the real One-Man Puller. Triple power. All-steel. 





Many times stronger than iron, copper or bronze. I back it witha 
three-year guarantee—flaw or no flaw—and send 
it anywhere on 30 days’ trial. 


Send for This Book of 
Photographs—FREE 


Learn how to make the biggest, most stubborn 
stumps roll over and come out, leaving the soil 
clean—pulling out the long straggly tap roots. 
Learn how one man and a team can clear an acre 
aday. Learn how Theodore Roosevelt cleared his 
farm with a Hercules after long, careful tests with 
other methods. Learn why the Hercules has proved 
to be the cheapest, easiest, fastest land-clearing out- 
fitever known. And 
Get my Special Low-Price Offer with 30 
Days’ Trial and three-year unconditional 
Guarantee. Write today. Yours truly, 


B. A. FULLER, President 


The fastest-working hand 


wer puller made. Four 
ouble, triple and quad- 





machines in one. Single, 
ruple power, drum type. 
Equals the combined pulling power of a 15-inch best 
steel cable. 

Equipped with compound lever and three speeds. 
You can stand on either side of the machine to 
operate it. Choose the best working position. 
During the entire pull you stand in one place in 
anatural upright position. s. The 
lowand medium speeds are used first to start 
the stump and the high speed to rip it out 
quick after the first hard pulls are over. 

In addition to the 
three speeds there is 
also the hand lever 
for reeling up 
the slack cable 
quick and fast. 













































Hercules Manufacturing Co. b6 pF 
870-29th Street Centerville, lowa yd ww Sy s 
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LKS call me “The Poultry Woman.’ 

I have helped thousands of roel 
raisers get enormous egg profics during 
the winter. I know all there is to know 
about hens ; I studied hens and eggs and 
chicks all my life. 

My hens used to loaf in the winter 
time. From October to March, when the 
demand was the greatest, I didn’t have 
any eggs to sell. It started me thinking. 

Why should hens lay in summer but 
not in winter? I used up lots of my 
time and patience working it out, and at 
last I discovered the secret ! 


What Makes Hens Lay ? 


I found out that a hen, no matter how 
fine the breed, can not. lay unless it is in 
condition to lay. It uses up all its food 
in rebuilding wasted tissues, making new 
blood and fat. Eggs come last—after 
the hen is in laying condition. 

There are lots of juicy worms and green 
things in the summer and the hens dig 
around all the time scratching them up. 
That keeps them fit. But winter and moult- 
ing time and cold weather put them into 
poor condition. That’s why they don’t lay. 

Well, when I found that out, and after I learned 
all about the anatomy of the hen, I decided that 
I would help my birds along in the winter. I 


carefully prepared a-tonic after my own ideas, 
based on what I know about hens. 


FREE 


Now I want you te try my Winter-Egg Secret 
at my risk! Act at once and I'll send you FREE 
a $1.00 package of my famous Roe kledge Egg Tonic 
—AND—My famous book, ‘Making the Most 
Money Out of Hens and Eggs!” 

This is the book that people say brings big profits 
right where losses were before. It shows how to 
plug up the leaks, how to take the risk out of 
poultry raising, how to avoid iittle mistakes that 
may be robbing you of some of your «ood money 
— profits. That’s why so many folks wouldn't 
part with this book for bis money—why they say 





More Winter Eggs for Yo 
~And I Will Prove 


‘S Bessie B. Carswell- 


FREE 


More Winter Eggs—or I Lose! I am Bessie B. Carswell, 
That’s my proposition to every 
I take all the risk. My secret costs you 


“The Poultry Woman,’’ 
poultry raiser. 


less than lc for each dozen eggs it brings you. 
I’ve studied hens all my life. 
what makes hens lay—and what keeps them from laying. 


it costs you nothing. 


Give me only 30 Days to prove that I can make your 











Poultry Woman 


If it fails, 
I know 





hens lay from two to five times more Eggs this Winter 


than ever before. 


Send No Money—lI Take All the Risk. 


Read about this big offer of TWO GIFTS—$1 worth of 
My Secret, and my valuable book, ‘‘Making the Most Money 


Out of Hens and Eggs.’’ 
mail this coupon now ! 


end No Money! 


Bessie’s Secret Works 
Like Magic! 


That tonic worked like magic! 
to pick up at once. They began to strut around 
and cackle. They seemed healthier than they had 
ever been before! 

Then the eggs began to come. I used to get 
about 50 a week 
from 300 hens. 
What Others Say Pretty soon I was 

Kennedy, N. Y. getting 50 a day. 
January 3, 


i926 +4 a 
Your Rock! Ras Tonic is Then it jumped to 
175 a day—then to 


doing wonders with oy, pullets 
and old hens. I have White Leg over 200. My best 
day’s record during 


that winter was 282 
eggs in one day. My 
tonic had changed 
my loafer hens into 
layers! 

All the neighbors 
soon began to won- 
der what happened 
to my hens. I al- 
ways liked to help 
people, so I passed 
some of my tonic 
around. In every 
case it worked like 
acharm. Folks all 
over the town began 
to demand a supply. 

So I put-up my 
tonic in small quan- 
tities. I sold it at 
just enough to cover the cost and my time. The 
news spread like wildfire! When I realized what 
a valuable thing I had discovered I decided to 
advertise. And in that way I have helped thou- 


My hens began 


the Tonic 4 to 5 eggs 
now If get 45 ted 50 


a a day. 
k D. Sinet. 


Estherville, lowa 

January §, 1919 
I think your poultry Tonic “4 

fine and I am getting twice 

amount of eggs os winter! aot 
wih» no more work than before 
nd I also pare | had no sick 
chickens as ‘ore. 
Mrs. L. E. Sergent. 
Milford, eT 
anuary 20, 1 — 


I have me A ped one 
Tene bt but 
— 


New Bostoi 
April id, ‘als. 
Your Egg Producer is cer- 
tataly t stuff. Have had 
e and at the time I 
moeed Ly 4 was getting only 
day from 


$1 Box of My Famous Tonic 


AND 


My Bigger-Profit Poultry Book 


they wouldn't stay in the poultry business without 
it! 

But that is not all, for on this offer if, after you 
have used my egg tonic for 30 days, you are not 
absolutely delighted ~“'h results, just say so and 
your dollar comes rigi.; back to you! You see, 
your hens simply must lay more eggs or you will 
not be out a penny. I take all the risk—lI absolutely 
guarantee your satisfaction. You have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose. Send me the coupon 
at once so that you can have the benefit of my 
great TWO GIFT OFFER. 


Both FREE TO YOU if you 


sands of men and women poultry raisers all ove 
the country. My files are just packed with thor 
sands of lovely letters from them and I am printing 
just a few on this page. 


Try Bessie’s Secret 30 Days 
Without Risk! 


Now I want you to know my secret—I want you 
to see for yourself that my Rockledge Egg Tome 
will make your hens lay two to five times mon 
eggs this winter than ever before! I want yout 
start right now getting this big winter-egg 
so I am going to make you a very special intro 
ductory Offer! I am going to give youa full $1.0 
package of my egg tonic absolutely FREE—Ani 
also my famous book ‘‘Making the Most Money 
Out of Hens and Eggs!’ You do not pay a pemly 
for them now or later! You simply accept them 
from me as gifts because I want you to try my 
secret for yourself—and perhaps you will let yout 
neighbors try it too. 

Just mail the coupon. That is all you haye® 
do. Send no money! No, not a penny in advance 
As soon as I receive the coupon I will send you two 
$1.00 packages of my Rockledge Egg Tonie— 
My Valuable book. When the postman deliver 
them pay him only $1.00, the price of one 
of my tonic. The oat package and my book you 
keep absolutely FRE: 


Send No Money 


No, not a cent! Just the coupon or a posteatl 
will do. Use my tonicfor a month. Then if he 
hens are not healthier and better winter a 
just return what is left of your Rockledge ro 
Tonic and you won’t be out a cent. But send 
coupon today. My tonic will absolutely make youl) 
hens lay from two to five times more eggs W& 
winter than ever before. If it doesn’t I lose! 
at once while this big TWO GIFT OFFER is , 
Mail coupon NOW! Bessie B. Come ; 
Poultry Woman, 212 Carswell Bldg., , 
City, Mo. ‘} 
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WARAPPERS lose many hundreds of 
* 4 “thousands of dollars each fur season 
hecause they do not handle their 
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| eatehes properly. Most of this money 


arswell-4 


‘comes directly from the pockets of the be- 
inners. Pelts must be skinned and cured 
rly; otherwise they do not work up 
to the best advantage in garments. 
- Menufacturers know exactly what 
standards are necessary for a certain hide. 
‘They demand them of fur dealers who, in 
* turn, must insist that your catch be pre- 
red in that way; otherwise the dealers 
ean not allow full value. There is no secret 
about this matter. 
Fur buyers, as a rule, are anxious to 


give full information, distributing book- 
jets, patterns for stretching boards, ete. 
The reason for that is obvious. When 
mishandled lots come in and a reduction 
is made, the dealer often can not explain 


satisfactorily just why full value could 
not be allowed. The customer naturally, 
‘knowing little about the requirements of 
the manufacturers, imagines he has not 
received good returns. Buyers, taking 


the attitude that it is practically impos- 
sible to make the shippers understand, 
waste little effort to explain, outside of 


the general information they distribute 
whieh has been mentioned previously. 
This, of course, is a mistake.- The writer 
has always maintained that whenever a 
mishandled pelt was received—something 
wrong that made it even a little unsuitable 
for manufacturing purposes—this should 
be explained to the owner. If that policy 
was followed by all buyers for a year or 
two, trappers would become educated as 
to requirements. Reliable fur houses do 
not like to receive damaged skins. Far 
rather would they make returns which 
they know prove satisfactory. 


Why Don’t the Buyers Explain? 


At first glance this should seem easy. Yet 
itis doubtful if to every fifty buyers in 
America today there is even one trained 
correspondent who knows enough about 
pelts to state to the owner what is wrong 
with them. Of course, a fur grader could be 
assigned the task; but this has been tried. 
That person, as a rule, imagines trappers 
know almost as much about skins as he, 
so merely writes that a certain fur is mis- 
handled, but fails to give the details so the 
shipper can correet his faults. - 

The return sheet showing the various 
grades generally specifies something is 
wrong with a pelt of this kind, under the 
ambiguous heading of “dam .” ‘This 
may mean any one of a hundred things, 
or all. About the only knowledge the 
foune pelt hunter receives is that his 

des do not measure up to the standard 
Tequired. If there is a hole in a pelt he 
can usually discover the reason himself; 
but beyond that the trapper is in the dark. 
He can only keep experimenting and 
losing money, unless he studies, or gets 
assistance from an experienced person who 
Knows the right from the wrong methods. 

Some buyers do not even go so far as 
classifying the inferior skins as ‘‘damaged.” 
They simply list the pelts as: “3 Skunk at 
Value—$5.” Whether two of the skins 
are worth $2 each and the other $1 the 
Owner has no means of knowing. Maybe 
‘all are worth the same; maybe not. The 

is left this little puzzle to amuse 


| .him during the long winter evenings, 


‘Presumably. This is another case where 
the fur house imagines the customer 


Knows what is wrong with the hides so 
-_Tisted 2 


; Only One Remedy for the Situation 


re is no remedy in sight except one— 
how to prepare the pelts as- the 
Miacturers want them. Study fur 
*s. Because there is no standard of 
se to speak, this is mighty hard. 


Handling and Ship 


free from mud, burs, ete. 
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By GEORGE J. THIESSEN, Ohio 


Yet if the shipper sends his goods to one 
firm several times, grading the lots him- 
self and comparing the sheet of returns 
from the dealer, he soon learns. ° 

First of all, pélts should be removed 
from the careasses as soon as possible 
after the animals are dead. Hides of good 
quality, when not removed promptly, 
often deteriorate to such an extent that 
they are almost worthless. 

Carcasses trapped in water—trapped 
mink and muskrat, for instance—should 
not remain for days. Freezing and thaw- 
ing of fur on bodies, if permitted a number 
of times, generally means a loss. When 
animals are frozen stiff, do not thaw over 
a fire. They may be left in a heated room 
or, better yet, immersed in water. The 
latter method thaws very quickly and 
permits skinning. 


Use Long Strokes in Skinning 


In removing hides see first that the fur is 
Next, have a 
sharp knife. Make long strokes rather 
than short ones. See that the edges are 
not ragged. Avoid holes. Be sure to re- 
move all tail bones, because these cause 
tainting. (Muskrat and opossum tails 
may be left on the carcass.) It is best to 
slit tails to the very tip. 

After the skin has been taken off, use a 
dull knife and remove all superfluous fat 
and flesh. This is another precaution 
— loss. With the possible exception 

the finer grades of mink and ermine, al 
smaller skins ought to be stretched flesh 
side out. Have the bellies on one side of 
the form, the backs on the other. Do 
not twist the skins so that when cured no 
two of them are the same shape. 

All small animals ought to be skinned 
cased—that is, not cut down the belly— 
with the exception of the raccoon. Most 
dealers prefer this open, similar to a steer 
hide, iithanels no serious objection is made 
should the pelt be cased. The proper way 
to skin a mink—cased method—is as fol- 
lows: Start at the hind paws and cut 
around each. Insert knife on under side 
of each leg and cut to crotch, meeting at 
this point. Next split the tail on the under 


side to the very tip. Work the pelt off 
the legs and pull out tail bone. Pull the 


hide down over the belly to the front legs, 
grasp each leg and work the finger under, 
pulling until the hide is to the paws. Cut 
ae these, freeing the fur so it will come 
over the neck to the ears. Sever the 

e around each ear and work the 
skin to the eyes, where the knife must be 
used again. After this the hide can gen- 
erally be pulled off the nose, although in 
some instances the knife will have to be 
employed onee more. 


Open Method of Skinning Is Simple 


Open method: Start at the chin and make 
a slit to the tip of the tail. Then cut 
around each hind paw and insert knife. 
Have the two cuts meet at the vent. Work 
the pelt loose about the hind legs; pull out 
the tail bone. Next cut around the paws 
of each front leg. Rip down the inside of 
the legs and take them out. Skin around 
the head and remove the hide. The 
method is the same as is used for taking 
off the hides of steers, sheep, horses, etc. 
Steel stretchers for cased skins are prob- 
ably best for the beginner, as they show 
the sizes and shapes for various pelts. 
Another advantage is that the hides cure 
ickly, since air circulates more freely 
Sent the leather than when boards are 
employed. However, boards serve nicely, 
while some trappers split these so 
they are adjustable, using wedges for the 
purpose, most trappers préfer to fashion 
the simpler forms, which will answer 
just as well and are very easy to make. 


ping Furs for Best Returns 


Good, thin boards are required for the 
smaller animals. Quarter inch pine— 
store-box material—is ideal. So far as 
size is concerned, the form should be 
made to fit the skin. The length must be 
sufficient to accommodate tacking the 
rump and belly of each fur to the board. 
The old-fashioned flat-iron shape is an 
ideal shape for the point of a board to fill 
out the head on cased hides. Round all 
edges of the board, slip the fur in place 
and stretch as tightly as possible by hand. 
Then employ small tacks for holding the 
fur in place. 

Most trappers prefer to shape raccoon 
pelts as nearly square as possible. Any 
broad surface of sufficient length and 
width to accommodate the pelt will serve. 
Put furs in a cool, dry place to cure. Have 
an abundance of air circulating among 
them. Never expose to the weather; do 
not hasten drying by fire or sun heat. Put 
no preparation whatever on the skins. De- 
pending upon the kind and climatic condi- 
tions, they will be ready for market in 
from a week to ten days. Skunk, raccoon 
and opossum pelts take slightly longer 
than those of weasel or mink, for instance. 
It is best not to pull the hides from boards 
until ready to sell; although to do so may 
cause no harm if dry. 


Sell to Dealers Who Advertise 


Select your dealers from those who ad- 
vertise. They are anxious to get your 
collections and will pay as much,no doubt, 
as can be had anywhere. Play safe with 
the strange traveling buyers. Walces you 
know fur values. or obtain a satisfactory 
price, better ship the goods. Practically 
all houses pride themselves upon their re- 
turns, quick remittances and courtesy. 

Small lots should be sent by insured 
parcel-post. Large bundles go best by 
express. Never ship by freight. Delay in 
delivery often means the loss of the entire 
consignment. 

Put your name and address both inside 
and outside the package. Enclose a list 
of skins, the kind and number. It is best 
to write the buyer when the goods are 
sent, giving any instructions necessary. 
Many concerns do not open packages for 
several days after receipt unless they hear 
from the owner, fearing that they might 
not carry out his ideas regarding the re- 
mittance, etc. Therefore, writing is 
almost a necessity for prompt returns. 

No writing is permitted in parcel-post 
packages. However, a letter may be at- 
tached to the bundle, provided the letter 
carries first-class postage and the package 
the regular parcel-post rate. In express 
packages, one may put as much writin 
as he desires. But letters enclosed wit 
shipments get greasy, and are often in such 
a condition that they can not be read. — __ 

Most fur houses are glad to hold goods 
separate on request. This means that 
they will make an offer on your lot which 
you are in no way bound to accept. If 
the check enclosed is not satisfactory, re- 





-~ 


turn it at once and have the furs re- © 


turned, Should the amount meet with your 
approval, write the buyer and tell him so. 
After a certain number of days, in case no 
word has been received to the contrary, 
the dealer assumes the offer has been ac- 
cepted and puts the pelts in with thousands 
of others. If you do not request your lot 
held separate, your hides are “‘dumped” at 
once. 
impossible it would be to pick out the 
exact skins if you wanted them ret 
When lots are held separate and the 
price is unsatisfactory, some shippers ask 
that the skins be sent or delivered to an- 
other fur buyer. A dealer will not do this, 
and, if he would, the chances are the other 
buyer would refuse the lot, not knowing 


» [Continued on page 84] 


In this case you can realize how | 
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What you can iron 
on the Simplex 


Soft Collars 
Curtains Children’s Dresses 
Lingerie Table Cloths 

Soft Shirts Centerpieces 
Napkins Dresser Scarfs 
Doilies Sheets 
Bedspreads 


—in fact, everything except the 
few pieces with ruffles and frills 


Aprons 


Contentment 


Ease the household burdens 
of the women on the farm, 
and you insure a new happi- 
ness. The home equipped 
coith modern  labor-saving 
machinery naturally invites 
Contentment. The price is 
so small compared with the 
joy and benefits gained. 


A Simplex Ironer ! 


No gift from a thoughtful husband could be 
more welcome. It is a gift to gladden 52 ironing 
days every year—days which otherwise would 
be spent in wearisome toil rather than comfort 
and ease. 


It means hundreds of happy hours gained for 


the enjoyment of her favorite recreations. The 
Simplex-will spare the time, strength and health 
of your wife. And what is more valuable? 


A whole week’s ironing is done on the Simplex 
Ironer at a cost of only a few cents. Operated 
by Power or Hand. Heated by Gasoline, Gas 
or Electricity. 


Send for Booklets. Plan now for delivery by 
Christmas. Your local dealer can supply you. 


American Ironing Machine Company 
516-168 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office: New York City Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco 
Factories at Algonquin, II. 


We also make Ironing Machines and Laundry Equipment for laun- 
dries, hotels, institutions and factories 


SINPLEX|BONER 


Makes for a Contented Wife and Happy Farm Home 
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a dishpan, a strainer, half a 


milk and cabbage soups were 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts : 
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Luncheons for School Children—sy z. nartman 


luncheons into her two-room country 
school in Illinois last year, has 
ved to her own satisfaction and that 
of her patrons that it is possible to serve 
one hot dish daily in the schoolroom with- 
out overburdening the teacher with re- 
sponsibility or unduly piling up the ex- 
pense. This young woman 
claims that the secret of success 
lies in cooperation and good 
management. 

In this case, the good manage- 
ment began with the purchase of 
the equipment which an ac- 
quiescent school board left en- 
tirely in the teacher’s hands. 
Having a genius for economical 
buying, she examined catalogs * 
and compared prices, and finally 
secured a two-burner kerosene 
stove for $6.40. To this she ad- 
ded about. thirty large-sized 
aluminum cups, a_ three-gallon 
aluminum kettle, an asbestos lid, 


Tis teacher, who introduced hot 


dozen dish-towels, a paring 
knife, and a large spoon. The 
total expense for stove and kitch- 
enware was a little less than $15. 
Each pupil was asked to furnish 
aspoon. A small storeroom back 
of the schoolroom, used chiefly 
in domestic science work, proved 
just the place in which to keep 
the stove and the cupboard, and 
here the few dishes and food sup- 
plies were stored. 

The menu included a wide 
variety of dishes, a different one 
being served each day. Soup 
was a favorite dish, appearing in 
many forms: vegetable, bean, 
cream of tomato, rice, potato, 


served. Creamed carrots, stewed 
tomatoes and cocoa were also 
popular. Occasionally, just for 
a change, tapioca pudding, Irish 
stew, or Hamburger steak with 
Spaghetti and tomatoes was 
served. Practically all the sup- 





‘plies were donated by the children, even 


to salt, pepper, sugar, soda, flour and 
cocoa, though many preferred to contribute 
money. 

The plan of donating vegetables and 
Soup ingredients worked no hardship, for 
every farm household found it easy to 
Spare the things needed. now and then. 
Meat appeared in the bill of fare about 


“‘Onee in two weeks, and'was often furnished 


by some pupil whose father was slaugh- 
tering. The pupils brought fresh milk in 
gteat quantities, so it was used lavishly 
im most of the soup and _ vegetable 


dishes. The teacher kept account of all 


donations, so that they would be prop- 
erly rotated and no pupil would bring 
more than his share. 

Practically all the work of cooking and 


¢ credit for it as a part of their domestic 





’ 


beautiful decorations for any occasion, 





science work. Every week four girls were 
appointed to serve throughout the follow- 
ing week—two as cooks and the other two 
as “housekeepers”; that is, to-act as wait- 
resses, wash the dishes and clean up. 
The usual routine of preparing luncheon 
began when the two cooks slipped from 
the schoolroom along about 11 or 11 :30 





Photograph by Mary Harrod Northend 


The feathery boughs of the white — provide 


cially suitable for the Christmas season 


A. M. to put the soup or vegetables on the 
stove to cook. Often they took their books 
with them, studying while the kettle sim- 
mered. At twelve o’clock school was dis- 
missed, and the pupils were sent down- 
stairs to wash their faces and hands at the 
basement sink. During their absence, the 
“housekeepers” spread each desk-top with 
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Give me the hearthstone with the | 
glow that warms the soul § 
within: 

4 I choose the gift of kindly smiles, : 

; that wealth can never win; 

The laugk that ripples to the lips 
from hearts where peace sub- § 
lime As f 

Reigns in the fullness of content 

to bless the Christmas-time. 











Arthur Lewis Tubbs. 
Sod 








ut are espe- 


a clean paper towel and distributed spoons, 
while the cooks filled the aluminum cups 
with soup or stew; so that when the 
pupils returned with the cold lunches they 
had brought from home, they found a 
steaming hot dish awaiting them. Thus 
thirty-two children (the average attend- 
ance) were fed without any loss of time 
involving a curtailment of the 
noon play hour, which was usu 
ally spent out-of-doors. 

This arrangement worked & 
real improvement in the chil- 
dren’s manners.’ They were re- 
quired to keep their seats while 
they ate, so fewer crumbs were 
dropped; moreover, during the 
meal, the girls who had cooked 
it were asked if it was a new 
dish, to tell the others how they 
had prepared it, while the other 
girls, anticipating their turn ag 
cooks, made note of the recipe. 
Frequently the teacher started 
a discussion of the food values 
of what they were eating, from 
which they easily drifted inte 
impromptu talks on health which 


lesson. How a table should be 
set, how a meal should be served, 
and how the vegetables in the 
soup were grown, were also 
luncheon topics which even in- 
terested the boys. With all this 
pleasant. table talk going - the 
rounds, the pupils ate much 


ate—which was good, not only 
for their manners, but for their 
health. 

Of course, the most significant 
ment in the health of the 
yet steadily visible to the watch- 
ful eyé of the teacher. 


in the school, and some of the 


weight. One girl who was @ 
chronic victim of afternoon head- 
aches got rid of them almost completely. 
“JT found that the boys and girls were 
brighter and studied better in the after+ 
noon after a hot luncheon,” explained the 
teacher. 
which kept them from getting hungry and 
restless before school closed.” : 
No wonder the parents and board mem- 
bers were satisfied when they saw both 
health and school work benefit by the 
innovation. As for the teacher—well, it 
did make a little extra work for ,her. 
Although she did none of the cooki 
she planned the meals, sometimes a w 


or two ahead, and kept a keen eye om ~ 
everything the cooks did. But the returns - 
were worth the added responsibility. She 


knew that in the long run she would profit, 
because poorly selected food “maketh a 





correlated with the physiology - 


more slowly than they ordinarily - - 


result was the general improve- - 
youngsters—nothing spectacular, 


There ° 
‘was a gradual decline in sickness 


pupils found themselves gaining - 


“They ate more lunch, too, — ~ - 





dull pupil”; whereas a properly nourished 
child is more easily taught and controlled. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
NU es Hints for the Homer 


Now Christmas is come a 
Let us beat up the drum ze 
And call all our neighbors together; 
And when they appear : 
Let us make them such cheer 
As will keep out the wind and the 
weather. . 


er ota foamy sauce with plum pudd 
To make it, cream together one-hj 
cupful of butter, one cupful of powde 
sugar, add gradually one well-beaten 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. He 
the mixture in a double boiler, beating 
thoroughly all the while. 
Cookies for Christmas time: Creame¢ 
half cupful of shortening with one cup 
of sugar, add two well-beaten eggs, 
tablespoonful of milk or cream, two 
one-half cupfuls of flour sifted with ¢ 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder and 
half teaspoonful each of powdered nu 
and ginger. Mix and stand aside to 
for one hour. Roll out, cut into fag 
shapes and bake in a moderate 
Fancy cutters furnish an assortment 
cookies and are desirable when they 
to be sapred by children. 
variety of cutters, a pastry wheel can he 
Sei gee wen ta OS ee y, used, or patterns cut out of stiff cardbos 
ates, aS oe Sie? De LE SS SG Seen ean be laid on the dough, and the ou 
y : a _ =: | followed with a slender knife. 
ey - “s Cakes can be sent long distances by 
Y Floors that lighten housework NV | pre: vitiost'so much 1 cracking 
L : e icing, if they are pac in way: 
“How can I keep my home spick-and-span without neglecting other duties?” Place the cake on a large sheet of 
This is many a housewife’s problem. Itis simplified with Blabon Art Floors waxed paper and apply the frosting, 
of Linoleum. A light regular going over with a damp cloth or mop, and they lowing a generous portion of the a 
are always clean and bright. Tapestry pattern No. 5300, printed, is shown to extend on the paper. Plastering the 
above. The plain colors and hardwood effects make appropriate back- cake to the paper helps to keep it in pose 
grounds for fabric rugs. Sanitary, serviceable, economical. tion. Fold the rest of the paper neatly 
For genuine linoleum look for the name Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet. around the cake and slip under it a piege” 
Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper base are not of cardboard or thin board the exact Sie” 
linoleum, and to deseribe, advertise or sell them as linoleum is a violation of the law. Felt of the cake. Put both cake and board into” 
paper floor coverings have a black interior which is easily detected upon examining the edge. a strong cardboard box. A corrugated 
The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia. Established 69 years box is preferable, as it lessens the jar > 
its contents. Fill the box with saw i 
or bran, which should be allowed to settle” 
to the bottom ofall the crevices. Fi : 
wrap the box in heavy paper and tie it™ 
with a strong cord. iia 
Plum pudding for the Christmas feast” 
should be made as early as possible, ag 
improves with age and is easily reheated 
A good recipe for the pudding calls for one 
pound of currants, one pound isin 
one pound . Sg ne thness 
. ‘6 of a pound o read-crumbs, one-f 
that brings the ‘"know- eS eee => cupful of grape-juice, one teaspoonful @ 
how’’ of the profes- ~~ = we | cloves, one teaspoonful each of cinnal 
sional dyer into your ' eet and allspice, one pound of sugar, one 


j und of citron, one-fourth of a po 
own kitchen. ang five eggs, one-half nutmeg (grat 


You can do really wonderful things with and nuts if desired. Beat the. and 
Sunset— “making over” heavy winter “as Bie | 8 the sugar, which has been mixed with 
materials as well as light filmy goods—at ae. Add Phe y pega . = 

same ti in the dye bath. ave been soa in the grape-juice 
an OTR oe . x few minutes; then add the rule and 

But, the only sure a Os get the beautiful Sunset results, is to get suet, both well floured, and the remain 
the genuine Sunset Soap Dyes. Similar products have imitated flour. Stir the mixture well, then placem” 
the form and price—but they do not approach Sunset quality. greased pudding nee; nae 3 ak: 
AMERICAN powder cans-may be used. e me 
—earigony M Vv aie 2 eH cay two-thirds full and steam for six he 
Dept. X, Mount Vernen, a The pudding may be reheated by steas 
ae the Sepeett Oster Cand at pour desler'tt on, ound en yene a it in the original mold, or it may be 

cake 
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Cadne danse into slices and heated in a steamer. 


Christmas Candies 


. WY / ae =_ Wrist Watch Given Taffied apples are prepared thus: To one 

ANIL =i (2 - Wn abe ‘oc | half pound of sugar add one teaspoon 

’ Be Also Lace Curtains, Rogers’ | of butter and boil until a small quanuay 

fesiracy.ofertens,eomnppient,Ippeted fa \ Sat /g dropped in water will form a ball. Selett” 
n eeerames Kos rs oo ‘order 30 pictures i2pples, stink clean, smooth stie 
when sold, send the pars cee into the stem end, then dip the apples 
oo Mig et __ BE “ABT "Go., "Bont. 38. “CwicAes iGaed the candy mixture while it is still B 
Stand in a cool place to harden. “ 
S one cupful 

: or gas. 3 ¥ ful of wat 

A= each is} dates nd 

separately, then combine them. Loos 
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ar to a sirup Se from the spoon, 
*d flavor, then mix in fruit and nuts. 
Spread in a thin layer on a buttered tin, 
gad when almost cold cut into squares. 


Divinity candy: Fill a cup two-thirds 
full of white sirup and fill the cup with 


_ boiling water; to this add two cupfuls of 


, and boil until a little — into 
ga water will form a hard ball. at the 
whites of two eggs until stiff, and chop one 

ul of walnuts and raisins mixed. en 
the sirup is done, pour slowly into the egg 
whites, beating all the time. When quite 
stiff add nuts and raisins and drop in 
spoonfuls on buttered paper. 


For salt-water taffy, place one cupful of 
in one-fourth of a cupful of water 

and stir until the sugar is dissolved; then 
add a pinch of cream of tartar, a teaspoon- 
fal on of vinegar and butter. Boil until 
4 little of the mixture forms a hard ball 
hen dropped into cold water. Pour out 
@n a greased plate and cool slightly, then 
pu until white. Flavor to taste just be- 
removing from the fire. Cut while 
gull soft into pieces an inch and a half in 


_ Wength and wrap the pieces in waxed paper. 


Christmas candy: To one cupful of 
sirup or molasses add one tablespoonful of 
vinegar and boil until the sirup hardens 

D eee into eold ——s ‘our over 

y pop corn or roas peanuts 

and, vith t well-buttered fingers, shape into 

Gttle men and animals for the Christmas 

tree. If the corn and nuts are ground be- 
fore being mixed with the sirup, they ma 


_be flattened into a cake and cut wit 


ky cutters. Features can be marked 
fith melted chocolate, or the eyes and 
noses can be made of currants. 


Filling the Christmas Stocking 


By MARGARET BARTLETT 


For little children everywhere 
A joyous season still we make; 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Bven for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 
Pheebe Cary. 


Where there are children the Christmas 
stocking should never be forgotten. 
Nothing can take the place of it, for noth- 
ing else arouses quite so much speculation 
and pleasurable anticipation as what Santa 
will put into that homely article. 
The general distribution of gifts may 
well take place after breakfast is out of 
the way; but no child can be expected to 
wait very long for the “feel’’ of something 
old Santa has left. If all his gifts are given 
immediately on waking, excitement will 
run high, and dressing and breakfast will 
be gone through with great difficulty. 
, @ considerable quantity of candy and 
nuts will have vanished before the morning 
meal is served, and with them will have 
disappeared all signs of an appetite. 

a means of avoiding these conditions 
the Christmas stocking serves a good 
purpose. Carefully filled, it will satisfy 
the child’s longing for ‘Christmas the 

thing in the morning,’’ will give him 





& taste of Christmas goodies without. 


destroying his appetite for breakfast, and 
will leave sufficient expectancy concerning 
mal nee oon so that he will 
y submit to being properly bathed 
and dressed. geo eg 

An orange for the toe of the Sechine 

Some especially-desired toy which wi 
e of untold interest, some article of 
in which he can “parade around,” a 
dful of pop-corn, a small box of ani- 
crackers and a stick or cane of pure 
fe candy should make a stocking suf- 
ntly bulging to please any child. All 
the food it contains can be consumed with- 


: out continual warnings of “Don’t eat too 


now,” or “Better save the rest until 
ast.” The toy and the one 


 @ther gift will hold the child’s interest 
> Mau one is assembled for the bi 


ution, which need not be hurri 











(ONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT | 


cigs J - iy ae 
mother used to make 











“None Such is the Easiest” : 


That’ s what a housewife said in answer to a question on work in- 
volved in pie-baking. Of course None Such Pies are the easiest forthe 
housewife. We make None Such Mince Meat with nine-tenths of the 
work of pie-making done before the package leaves our model kitchen 
just so they will be the easiest pies for her to bake. 

We collect and prepare a wide variety of the choicest ingredients 
that must be used if Mince Pie is to be real Mince Pie. Only the 
finishing touches remain for the housewife to add. 

Nearly all of the best bakers now bake None Such Mince Pies 
with the same Mince Meat that you can buy of your grocer. 


You add no sugar to None Such—the sugar is in it 


Thursday is None Such Mince Pie Day, 
and as such is observed nationally 


MERRELL-SOULE SALES CORPORATION - Syracuse, N, Y, 
NONE SUCH MINCE MEAT, Ltd. - - - Toronto, Canada 
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Highest references. 

Best results. Prompt- 

A ness assured. Send 
j for booklet, 

‘Weateon E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


wo 


pated instrument, that can 

y hand or as a player-piano. 

Artemis Universal Prices 

Popular Idol Model Musician Model $590 
Some reliable piano merchant near 

his. same ced aia cs "get ans 

ress an 

beautiful Artemis Catalog No. fi Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year ff 


played 





oo risk ord material in . 
r dye. ac ckage 0 
EDiamond Dyes” ctbaatnn Slob 
tions so simple that any 
woman can diamond-dye a new, 
rich color into old garments, 
m™ draperies, coverings, every- 
thing, whether wool, silk, linen, 
cotton or mixed goods. 

Buy “Diamond Dyes”—no 
other kind—then perfect re- 
sults are ‘guaranteed even if 
ou have never dyed before. 
ist has “Diamond Dyes 

Color Card”—16 rich colors. 


lamon( 
yes 


300 Candle Power of 
Light at a Cost of 
1-8¢ Per Hour 


This lamp generates and 

burns its own gas from or- 

dinary kerosene. 

gasoline lamps can be lit 

with an ordinary match 

like city gas. 

Write for illustrated 

catalog ~ ga lete line of 

and gasoline lamps, 
lighting systems, 





“Janterzs and 
Agents Wanted 


The Nagel-Chase Mfg. Co. 
245-251 E. Erie St., Chicago 








THE FARM JOURNAL 


Sewing Suggestions for December | . 


SEFUL gifts were never more ap- 

preciated than they are at present, 

and daintily made garments, home- 
made. toys or articles for household use 
are all sure of a welcome. 

Housewives would like aprons made by 
pattern No. 3414. Cut on good lines and 
with pockets placed so they do not ‘‘catch,” 
the pattern is sure to be popular. An 
apron made of ripplette requires no 
ironing; but percale, gingham, chambray 
and unbleached muslin are all desirable 
apron materials. 

One or all the garments shown in doll’s 
set No. 1902 would delight the little 
owner of an infant doll. The kimono 
sleeves make the construction of these 
tiny garments an easy matter. 

Babies’ set of short clothes No. 3090 
also affords opportunities for the makin 
of gifts. The dress could be Scorhtel 
with a little hand embroidery, and the 

tticoat and drawers trimmed with 

itted, crocheted or tatted edging. 

The fronts of ladies’ house dress No. 
3408 are so arranged that the dress can be 
quickly and easily fastened, and while it 
is not a maternity dress, it is adaptable 
for that purpose. 

Misses and slender women will like the 
dressspictured in No. 3407, which is made 
of blue serge, embroidered in black, with 
the addition of jet beads. The use of 
beads on wool is one of the features of the 











season, and if well managed they are yep 
effective. Serge offers the best bag 
ground for beads, which do not seem to look 
so well on other woolen fabrics. Aa 
Waist pattern No. 3421 is made gfe 
striped silk with collar and cuffs of plaiy 
silk, embroidered in silk which repeats 
the color of the stripe. - 
Misses’ dress No. 3410 is effeetiy 
embroidered in heavy wool, the 
the tunic being finished in buttenhole 
blanket stitch with the same wool. 
Younger girls will like the serge mi 
dress shown in No. 3431, the trimmi 
which consists of soutache braid appli 
a simple pattern. : 
Another attractive dress for girls ig 
made of wool plaid by pattern No. 3432, 
The dress would be pretty made of plain 
material, with collar, cuffs, belt and 
pockets finished with braid or embroi 
The cap and coat included in No. 
are sure to please. The coat is madeof © 
mixed suiting in herring-bone weave, with — 
collar, cuffs, belt and pocket flaps of plaij ~ 
broadcloth to harmonize. The cap is made — 
of broadcloth, with a frill of ribbon around 
the edge, ribbon trimming and strings. 
Boys’ suit No. 3034 is made of tan 
linen with collar, cuffs and belt of brown 
linen. The suit could be developed in 
serge or mixed suiting, with trimmings of 
plain cloth, or made entirely of serge. ~ 























Ladies’ House Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 
Babies’ Set of Short Clothes. 5 sizes: 6 
months, 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 

. Doll Baby’s Set. 3 sizes: 16, 18, 20 inches 
in length. 
Ladies’ Shirtwaist. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 








3431 Ae 

3414, Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes; Small, med 

large, extra large. 
3432. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. © 
3410. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. 
3034. Boys’ Sailor Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 6 years. 
3407. Misses’ and Slender Women’s Dress. 3 

16, 18, 20 years, 
3431. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


3001. Girls’ Coat and Cap. 4 sizes: 2,3, 4,5 years. 
In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents e@ 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 1920 Fall and Winter_Catal 
containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, and thirty embroidery stit : 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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any friends who attend the same school 


Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


LEASE su ugeost some inexpensive gifts 
to put in Christies stockings. I have 
a long ‘list of friends anda Short Purse. 


As I de not know the people for whom you 
want the gifts, the list will have to be general, 
but you will find in it something to please 
all ages and many tastes. We are-all prone 
to do without little conveniences and do not 
realize how welcome such a small gift as a 
stocking darner or an extra thimble may be. 
Then there are tape measures, small pin- 
cushions (fill them with wool, please), or a 
needle-book filled with needles of all kinds— 
darners, milliners’ needles, embroidery needles 
the long slender kind used for bead work, 


- and the blunt-end needles used for sewing 


up sweaters. A girl would like the lingerie 
clasps described on page 64, and a card of 
gilt safety-pins. 

Housewives can use such small wares as 
@ wire dish-cloth, the mitts made of copper 
wire and cotton which clean pots and pans 
go easily, a good can-opener, a paring-knife, 
a glass lemon reamer, an aluminum clothes- 
sprinkler, a wire spoon for beating eggs, 
kitchen holders or work gloves. 

Baby could use talcum powder (choose the 
tight kind, by all means), Castile soap, more 
gafety-pins or a floating celluloid toy which 
will amuse him while bathing. 

Toilet goods for grown-ups include a nice 
oake of soap, a bottle of toilet water or bay 
rum, a tube of tooth paste, a spool of dental 
floss, a jar of cold cream or greaseléss cream, 
razor blades, shaving soap, talcum powder, 
wash-cloths and rubber sponges. 

A box of lead-pencils on which the owner's 
name is printed always pleases, and there are 
few homes in which a jar of library paste, a 
pencil-sharpener, good erasers for both ink 
and pencil, and a note-book could not be used. 


Please give us games which keep people 
moving about, as we are inclined tobe ~ 
Wallflowers. 


Begin with a game called ‘Blind Animals,” 
pinning a card with the name of an animal 
on the back of each guest. Provide cards 
and pencils and ask the players to get as long 
alist of animal names as possible, at the same 
time allowing no one to get his or her name. 
They may ‘‘back’’ and “side step’’ as much 
as they please, but must not stand with their 
backs against anything. Give a prize to 
the person whose name appears on the cards 
the fewest number of times. Lists should be 
made with the name of the. person and the 
animal represented, thus, ‘‘George Jones, 
Ss gone 

lay “Going to Jerusalem,” in the new 
way, lining up the girls instead of chairs. 
When the music stops each boy thrusts his 
arm in the arm of a girl, and the boy who is 
left without a partner and one of the girls 
drop out at the end of vevery round. 

“Old Dan Tucker” is a good romping 
game; the players sing the following song: 


Old Dan Tucker is a nice old man, 
He used to ride our. Darby ram; 

He sent him whizzin’ down de hill, 
If he hadn’t got up, he’d lay dar still. 


Clear the way for Old Dan Tucker 
Who came too late to get his supper. 
Clear the way for Old Dan Tucker, 
For he’s a nice old man. 


The company forms in two rings, the — 
inside and the boys outside, while “Old 
Tucker” stands in the middle of the boy 
alone. All join hands and one circle goes 
around to the left, the other to the right. At 
aclap of the hands, or a whistle, all stop and 
each boy takes for his artner the girl directly 
in bh of him. “ Old Dan,” endeavoring to 
Secure a Lig iin leaves some one else to be 

Old Dan.” Players may then promenade 
in leaps to the music, and at a signal go 
eround in a grand chain until the whistle 
blows again. 

Additional suggestions for good times will 
be found in our booklet entitled ‘“Games and 

tertaining,’’ which will be sent to any 

dress on receipt of twenty-five cents. 


What am I to do when a boy is introduced 
me at a party? How can I find out if 
sim to be trusted? Lone Star. 
teet the boy pleasantly and try to be 
inte coated in what he says, peso ad to his 
remarks in an intelligent manner. Ask him 
where he attends school, and should you have 





tion their names and ask him if he knows 
[Continued on page 74] 
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Setsnug 


VNDERWEAR 


EAR Setsnug and enjoy the delightful comfort of 
warm, soft, fine underwear that really fits you. 


Every detail of every Setsnug size is tested by repeated 
fittings on diving models. And each Setsnug garment is 
made true to size. The most perfect possible fit is thus 
assured by painstaking care and skill. 


Setsnug is knitted on special machines using extra-fine 
needles and extra- fine, tested yarns, giving a closer, tighter 
knit with more “ribs” to the 

inch than most popular priced 

andaineaie-wiien means ex- 

ceptional elasticity and qual- 

ity in the fabric. 


Ask your dealer for genuine 
Setsnug. Union and two-piece 
suits in any styles. Write for 
booklet, telling why Setsnug 
is better underwear. Send 
15c for doll’s union suit. 


AVALON KNITWEAR 
COM PANY, UTICA, N. Y. 
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Make your Christmas cakes delicious with a &l- 
ing of rich, fluffy, creamy Angelus Marshmallows. 

Keep several, boxes of them on your pantry 
shelves. The wax-sealed package preserves their 
freshness indefinitely. 

RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN, Dept. F 
Chicago and Brooklyn 
Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marshmallows 
other “RELIABLE” CONFECTIONS 


and 
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? down. 
wap beni ot this offer, ¥ a can have os ry = 
=, e can buy price 
= Sy: vay than. that at which 
tions tions of the genuine Edison Aanbetola are 














5 GOOD 
MAGAZINES 


Woman’s World, (mo) 1 Yr. 
Geod Stories, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
Gentlewoman, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
> (monthly) . . 1 Yr. 

Farm & Home, (monthly) 1 Yr. 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 140 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


WHITLOCK & SUMMERHAYS 


*] 
Our Price 


$1.00 


for all five 

















in soustics ‘= os 
HOURS and will produce 


300 0 CANDLE POWER 


of the purest, whitest and best light 
known to science. Nothing to a 
out or get out of order. Simple. 

Absolute satisfaction | parca Some 


osition, Write t 
poe tngt SODA FOUNTAIN 


AGENTS: $90 a Week 


taking ord gquaranteeA hosiery for 
women. SD che mal tent line of 





’ pictured in Fig. 6. 





Home-Made Christmas 


[Continued from page 64] 


from needle, ch. 2, 3 tr. in same st. * SR 
5 ch. and in 6th ch. work 3 tr. ch. 2, 31 

in same st. Repeat from * across ¥@ 
Ch. 3, turn at end of row. Saf 

The lingerie clasps shown in 
are easily made of medallion braid. 
crochet in s. ¢. and ch. stitches. Make 
s. c.'in each loop of the medallion wi b 5 
ch. between medallions for the first 
and a s. c. in each st. with picots as 
trated for the second row. = 
across the ends of the braid, fasten + 
crocheted rose on one end and finish 
snap fasteners. 

A bag combining beautiful coloring 
usual design and excellent workmanshi 
The bag requires t¥ 
yards of ribbon, nine inches wide, a 
crochet silk to matel. 

Four gg of ribbon are needed for: 
sides of the bag; they are cut straig 
across the top and oval at the bottom and — 
should measure seven and 
inches in length and four and one-fa 
inches in width when finished. A 
ribbon one yard in length has three i 

turned down at each end for the hem 
is gathered the rest of its length, th 
sewn between the pieces which form 
sides. A casing through which 
is run is stitched across the hem. 

Crocheted pieces cover the sides and 
done in double crochet and finished 
ashelledge. The straps are made tubu 
Beginning with a chain of twenty stite 
join, eh. 3, then work in d. ¢. ‘round 
‘round as in making a bag. Join the | 
stitch of each rew to the first stitch of 
row, ch. 3 and begin the next row. The- 
straps measure fourteen inches when finish 
ed and are joined to the bag under ene 
cheted roses. The pendants are done in s. 
stuffed with cotton and suspended on cords 
made by making a chain of desired lengiy 
with a s. ¢. in each stiteh of the chai 

Housewives always like holders and t 
one shown in Fig. 7 is particularly 7 
It is or - ide eer Rangeek: No. a 
in rows of double crochet. 
thirty stitches. It is fini rat Noes gore 
edges with mercerized thread and = a 
loop on one corner. 

A dust mitt will be appreciated by e 
woman who motors or tra 
shows such a mitt made of fine T 
toweling, decorated with a little embroide 
done in azy daisy stitch and French kno 
To slip the hand inside the mitt and 
away the dust and perspiration is ve 
refreshing and every well-ordered hand 
should contain one of these mitts. 

[The gifts described are illustrated on page 6 


Aunt Harriet 
Solves Many Problems 


[Continued from page 78] 


them. You can speak of the weather, 
neighborhood or church happenings, 
those of a similar nature. Try te act nat 
ally and try to lose sight of the fact that be 
is a boy, but never forget that you ge be 
and that you must keep up a certain 1D 
of reserve. You will have to ee | realbow be 
instincts in trusting people, and even tH 
you may be mistaken; but a girl soon & 
out whether or not a boy i is familiar in m 
ner and lacking in respect, and 

prove to be so she can avoid him, 


If a man is calling on me and I ent 
room where he and other peor are sitti 
shall I take a chair near him? Doubt . 


The young man should rise when you 
the room and either offer you his chi 
no other is available, or p another ¢ 8 
for you. -4 he does not do this, a 
seat yoursell anywhere, occup 
which you find most es compe 


A # wihee te ; 
aay Baar Te a anne ea 
poz benny te gintin He 1-5 
SO ee eee : Son 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this 









In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 













same st. * 

3 tr - ARMERETTE: For amenorrhea, consti- 

ge 2, ‘ pation, pounding of the heart on exercise, 

o * across piness, etc., you should have an exami- 

: ; m and a very complete one. There is 

own in Fy ; ething decidedly wrong with either the 
llion braid , intestines or lungs. 

ches. . -ALL. L.,N. Dak.: If your throat and 

. 4 nose do not trouble you and the glands are 

r the first r enlarged, I would not advise removing 


g tonsils simply because they are large. 
= The removal of the tonsils does not weaken 
| the voice as a 
> A.B., Mass.: Itis impossible to prepare 
ahome-made emulsion of cod-liver oil that 
| qill be at all pleasant or palatable. While the 
' q@mulsions which are on the market are ex- 
ve, they are preferable to anything of 
kind which is home made. 


L. E. R., Pa.: For pain in the back of the 
ankles and general pain in this locality look 
for flat feet. If this is the cause, proper 
arches and massage will give relief. If you 
do not have flat feet the cause is general and 
geeds further investigation. ‘Treatment with 
diver nitrate may heal the sore which looks 
tike an ulcer. 


has three ine _~ HLR., Pa.: The spells of “watering at the 
mouth” accompanied by nausea, affecting 
a person forty-nine years of age, may or may 
not mean the ,beginning of more serious 
trouble. Go to a good physician and have a 

gh examination, including a urinary 
examination and’ possibly the administering 


d finished of a test meal. 

e made tubulg Rosalie, R. I. and A. D., N. C.: Sea-wrack 
wenty stite or bladder-wrack is a perennial sea-weed 
. @. round s ing along the shores of the Atlantic and 
- Join the tas oceans and has been used for reducing 
- sn flesh. It has no especial value. The effect 
rst stitch of _ of diet and exercise upon obesity forms too 
next row. The ™ much of a subject to be discussed here. Anti- 
hes when finish- fat remedies seldom effect a cure. 


D. O. N., O.: .The red itching spots fol- 
lowed by peeling of the skin, which apptar on 
various parts of the body, may be due to 
some parasitic or specific disease; if not, they 
may probably be a form of erythema. For 
i ent treatment the spots should be seen 
by a physician, preferably one skilled in the 
treatment of skin diseases. Menstruation 
caine regularly while nursing, but usually 

not. 
























S. V.,N. J.: You certainly are a “neu- 
tasthenic,”” and improvement in your condi- 


5 tion depends more upon yourself than any 
ciated by one Omit worry and take ten or fifteen 
ravels, grains of sodium bromide in one-half glassful 
of fine of water between meals and on retiring. You 
ttle embroide will have to depend upon a local doctor for 


general advice, but you do not need much 
attention. Try self cure by mental means, 
of paying some one to do it for you. 


d French kne 
. mitt and 


iration is very, ° 
rdered handbag — Miss R. L. K., O.: Concerning sulphur as 
, mitts. & blood purifier, I doubt very much if it has 
oui any such effect. I would not advise its con- 
ae ee tinued use. Cold feet are often relieved by 
dipping them for an instant in cold water, and 
| at once rubbing them vigorously until a good 
et feaction with reddening of the skin is ob- 
bl . The treatment of painful menses will 
obpiems upon the cause of the pain. For 
ze 73 the praeral weakness and nervousness I 
Would suggest Hematic tonic (Upjohn's), one 
he weather, _ pill after eating. 


_{The same questions are asked so many 

times by different subscribers that I advise 

your Farm Journals, so that when 

_ 4 refer to any particular issue you will have 

_ 20 difficulty in ss that particular article 
| € aaswer.—Dr. St. John.] > 







rely upon you 
and even the 








Buy Red Cross Seals to 
Red 


an Cross 
m 1921 a “Healthy 
New Year’! Tuber- 
culosis is a preventable 
disease, and the Red 
7 Bi Cross fights this 

ou his challa Rc: . ote was re agro 
e another CE sale of the seals. If 
aes <)) / you are interested in 

the health of your com- 
munity, buy seals. 


















pra a 
tells how : 


you 


z0-4 wv toy 
judge a player piano: 
Send Coupon for Our Free Books. They Tell You. 


Before you go to buy, you ought to be familiar with the detailsof 
design and construction that make one player-piano or piano bet~- 
ter than another 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


Our A. B. C. Book tells how player-pianos work and explains the 
—? Tere that enable ayn to respond to Bb mgd 
musical feeling expressed in your ing as a piano responds to 
"ot an artist. Our book “How to Know a Good Piano,” 
pianos are made and what determines piano quality. 


Send for these books before The Baldwin Piano Co. 


y. Afier you read Makers of the Manualo, andthe 
judge a piano or player- Baldwin, Ellington, Hamilton, 
iano as well as on expert. and Howard pianos. 


you 



































» Our free books tell yoy. 


Che 


Dept. M-5 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis New York San Francisco 
Indianapolis Denver Louisville Dallas 





se Gite is at 


The Baldwin Piano Co, Dept.M-5 (Address nearest city) 
Please send your free books that will tell me how to judge a’ 
piano or player-piano before I buy. 


Name 





Street or R. F. D 





_ City and State 
Would you like to have a piano or player-plano? 
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Put a Crimp in 
High Prices 
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Hit profiteersa good wallop your- 
self by getting the Kalamazoo 
talog quoting ‘‘Direct-to- 
Yeu” prices on stoves, furnaces, 
phonographs, washing machines, 
, Sanitary indoor 

closets, paints, roofing, any other 


necessities. 
Write for Our Catalog 


today, and learn how thousands 
of customers are sav- 
ing money. 
shipment. We pay 
freight. Cash or 
easy payments. 


Ask for Catalog Mo. 105 
KALAMAZOO STOVE 

CO., Mfrs. Cash or 
Kalamazoo, Mich, Easy Payments 


‘A Kalamazoo 


veseMorx Directto You 



























&Music Lessons 
Y UNDER MASTER TEACHERS | 
> At Home 


Lecnons & marvel 





ie ssa 9 TH NO Sof 3S > et ene 


mate. 





~The Country Boy andGan 3 


New and interesting formation for Our Young Folks 





Christmas and Christmas Trees—s, c. turner 


HEN Joe was three years old, he saw 
a picture of some little boys and girls 
who were taking home a tree on their 
sleds. His somewhat bigger sister expl ained 
that this was a Christmas tree and that “‘up 
north” there was lots of snow every winter. 
Joe listened carefully and pondered for a 
long time in his little mind. He hardly re- 
membered his first two Christmases, but he 
had heard a great deal about the Christmas 
that was coming. He knew he was to hang 
his stocking and that Santa. Claus would 
come from: somewhere and fill the.stocking. 
But he had not known that there even were 
such things as Christmas trees. The more 
he thought about them and looked at the 
picture, the more he wanted a tree of his 
own. Finally he went to his mother. 
“T want a*“Chrithmath’ tree,”’ he told her. 
And his mother knew how he could get one. 
“We'll tell Uncle Osborne about it,’’ she 
ised, “‘and when the day comes he’ll go 
with you and help you get it.’ 
Unele Osborne, the colored man, worked a 
little, and played with the children a great 


. deal. From the children’s point of view there’ 


was only one trouble with -him—he had 
rheumatism, which -.sometimes interfered 
with their plans for him. So when Joe’s 
mother spoke to him about getting the tree, 
Unele Osborne groaned miserably and Joe’s 
little heart fell to his shoes. However, Uncle 
Osborne saw just how it was with Joe, and 
stopped groaning pe. promised that they’d 
get a ‘“‘mahty-good u 
The day before Christmas was only three 
days away; but what an eternity of waiting 
those three days meant to Joe! And when, 
at last, the afternoon came, what a rapture 
of happiness for Joe, and for Joe’s five-year- 
old brother and six-year-old sister as well! 
Uncle Osborne and the three children 
tramped off to a nearby woods and chose a 
ice straight cedar tree, for there were no fir 
trees in those southern woods. Then Uncle 
Osborne chopped at it with his hatchet (he 
had no ax that first year), and he chopped 
and chopped until the tree finally toppled 
over. eanwhile, Joe walked around Uncle 
Osborne and the tree, and asked many anxious 
questions. He was so afraid that something 
would go wrong or that Uncle Osborne would 
not be able to get the tree down. He only 
stopped worrying when they had ‘“‘toted”’ 
the tree home and sawed it off smoothly at 
the bottom and set it up between supports. 
Just the other day Joe told me all about 
this first Christmas tree. He says that he 
wanted to have snow but that, instead, the 


air was very soft and warm; and that, while 
Uncle Osborne was chopping down the tree, 
six-year-old sister wandered off a little dis- 














The best way of all 


tanee and-found some violets. Joe says, 
moreover, that Christmas eve in Alabama 
usually is warm and mild and sweet, so that 
the doors and windows of houses all stand 
wide open.and-the children run out-of-doors 
without any wraps on. Joe says, too, that he 
thinks all_little southern children long for a 
snowy’ Christmas, but. that Christmas Day 
itself is-usually rainy. 

Later, when Joe and his sister and. brother 
were old enough.to go by themselves and chop 
down their own trees, they had the best 
times of all.. They could go as far as they 
pleased, then, and hunt until they found just 
exactly the tree they liked most; and they 
could spend as much time as they pleased in 
gathering mistletoe and evergreen brambles. 
Never in all their childhood did those chil- 
dren know anything about buying Christmas 
trees at a grocery store or from regular Christ- 
mas tree venders who set up their wares on 
the street corners. Yet that is the way the 
fathers and mothers of city children get the 
Christmas trees. Joe says it is a mighty poor 
way and hardly Christmas at all. 

Probably you whe go tramping out in the 
snow to cut down your tree and bring it 
home will not think much of buying one in a 
store, either. Yet it is very interesting to see 
great carloads of Christmas trees being shunt- 


ed into the railroad terminals of the big cit 
and unloaded for distribution to the varia 
dealers who have had their orders in for 
year and more. It is most common f 
fathers and mothers to buy the trees at ste 
near home. In that case, the tree is delive 
at the back door and hidden away from pr 
ing young eyes. Then on Christmas eyg 
after all the youngsters are in bed, a ve 
tired father and a very tired mother drag & 
the tree from its hiding place and set it up 
trim it. aa 
When Joe’s city cousin was a little 
living in a northern city, he did not 
who trimmed his tree. All he knew was 
it would be down-stairs waiting for him 
Christmas morning. And very, very 
he would get up and try to get his father 
mother up, too. This latter was a somewhat 
difficult, -heart-breaking job, because they 
were sleepy and seemed very slow; but ag 
likely as not he, himself, spent so much i 
exhorting them to hurry that he did not 
dressed and had to go back usin: to 
after he had seen his things 


strike twelve and knew that Christmas D 
had come. Noiselessly he stole down-staj 
and peeped into the library. Sure enow 
the tree was all trimmed. Though he hada 
caught them at it, he knew in his very 

of hearts that his father and mother ee 
trimmed that tree. Joe says= that. if hie, 
little cousin had gone out to cut down his 

tree, he would have been too happy and 

and sleepy to play any tricks on Santa Claus Claus. 


now) saw his first snowy Christmas in a — 
city. He and I went out late in the oven 
and there around the City Hall we fo 
number of men ‘still on duty and still 

to sell the last trees that were restin 

the sides of the great, gray-stone bull 
Thick snow was falling and was fast cove: 


that weather, men ‘and women, sometimes 
in pairs and sometimes alone, came up 
the venders, bought their trees and went. 
with the strange burden. 

“Tt’s an interesting sight,’’ Joe said, “ 
it’s rather beautiful in all this snow, but I 
very sorry for them all. Why, these peop 
don’t know what Christmas is or what jo 
it is to get a Christmas tree in the prop 
way.” 

What do you think, boys and girls? 





Do You Know What Day This Is? 


When you are the size of the boy in the illus- 
tration, and even when you are much bigger, 
Christmas never disappoints—it is always 
all you hoped it would be, and more. But 


*® there comes a time when Christmas does not 


seem like itself. 

The wonderful day is haere, but you hardly 
notice the tree, and your presents are not such 
big surprises to you as formerly. You 
vo, hh have thought that mother and dad 
would give you a new basket-ball outfit and 
sister rather expected to get a muff. For 


. another thing, the excitement does not last 


the whole day through, and then, too, you 
can’t eat so much as you used to eat on Christ- 
mas Day. If you eat candy all morning, 
you are not hungry at dinner-time; but if 
ite can’t eat candy just as you please on 
hristmas Day, when can you? 

That’s just it. Do you know what day 
this is? It is the day when, to be happy, we 
must think about other people an take 
pleasure in their doings even more than in 
our own. When you were litile children, you 
were excused from doing so, age ou were 
happy just use you were, because 
everybody was so good to oa. But now 
that you are young men and women, Christ- 
mas won't be Christmas unless you help to 
make other people happy. Think it over! 











Don’t Forget the Birds’ Chris 


Look here, bird-lovers! You are going @ 
have the happiest time ever, because 
Christmas. Very easily—oh, much mow 
easily than by putting salt on their tai 
you can lure the birds close to you, and giv 
them a Christmas as happy as your own. — 

Suppose you had to live out-of-doors 
winter, and suppose all the things you lf 
to eat were covered with snow or frozen 
dead, what would you do? You may bea 
six-foot and mighty Wideawake, or you ma 
be a very little kid, but it would not mat 
for you'd soon be like the babes in the woods 
and when the robins found you they wou 
have to cover you with leaves. 

All right, then, boys and girls, don’t negiee 
to see that the birds get their Christmas tree, 
or, if you prefer, their Christmas dinner. 

If it is to be a tree, you will want ane 
green. Then you will need to warm sc 
suet and stick it full of seeds.and nuts 
bits of meat. That will make the fine 
trimming that ever a Ath np ed tree wore, a0 
you will see many birds enjoy the tre eal 

If you fasite the birds to a dinner, 
to spread the f tables i 
pe ae of oe. 
and cabbage leaves, 
and boiled potatoes. 
think, makes a feast fit for the 
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1) On This Beautiful SILVERTONE 
YW Phonograph. Special Christmas 


Price Reduction Offer 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


to buy an unquestionably high quality phonograph at a rock bottom price. 
g conditions have made it necessary for us to drop this beautiful 

' Model R cabinet from our 1921 line. We will not have enough stock to warrant 
“listing it in our next General Catalog. But we have a few more of these 

_ molels than necessary to meet our needs for the balance of this season. To 


of this small surplus before Christmas we are making this remarkable 


» price reduction of $42.00. 


The Model R is listed in this season’s General Catalog at $200.00. Even at 
this price it represents an enormous saving over other phonographs of the same 
size, quality and beauty of design. But at our special clearance sale price of 
$158.00 it is the greatest phonograph bargain we have ever offered. Do not 
miss this money-saving opportunity. As soon as the few instruments we have 
on hand are sold, this model will be discontinued entirely. 

f 


Handsome Period Design Cabinet 


We consider the Model R SILVER- 
TONE one of the most beautiful cab- 
inets we have ever sold. It is made 
in the popular Adam Period design. 
It is gracefully proportioned and the 
splendid simplicity of its decorations 
lend dignity and beauty. 

None but the finest materials enter 
into the construction ‘of this phono- 
graph. We can furnish it either in 
polished mahogany or walnut, or in 
dull finished quarter sawed fumed 
oak, The woods used are carefully 
selected for the beauty of their grain 
and are hand rubbed and polished to 
bring out the full splendor of their 


* eolor. Each one is a masterpiece of 


the cabinetmaker’s art and is fitted 
and finished with that careful atten- 
tion to detail which characterizes 
only the very finest furniture. ‘ 


Gold Plated Metal Parts 


All visible metal parts, such as cas- 
ters, caster rings, tone arm, repro- 
ducer, winding crank, etc., are heav- 
ily gold plated, which adds materially 
to the.rich and luxurious appearance 
of the instrument. The turntable is 
covered with royal purple velvet. No 
detail has been overlooked which 
would in any way improve the appear- 
ance of the Model R cabinet. 


Wonderfully Sweet and Mellow Tone 


The Model R represents the results 
of many years of research and devel- 
opment in phonograph acoustics. It 
is equipped with our ted repro- 
ducer, tone arm and amplifying cham- 

. e perfectly balanced design 
and sembly of these three vital 
phonograph parts enable it to accu- 


Greatest Bargain Offer 


rately restore every subtle shading of 
tone and expression, every variation 
in volume and density of sound vibra- 
tion. This is the secret of the sweet, 
mellow tone of the Model R, its abso- 
lute fidelity of reproduction and re- 
markable freedom from scratching 
and surface noises. 


We Have Ever Made 


We want you to compare the Model R 
with any other ph 
— ogy gy ~~ 


Otios, As soon as our small stock is gone, wil 

nO more of this model will be made. Act Giertng, To make it casy for you to inspect 

Quickly if you want to be sure of getting one pond mp > Ore sap nng Sage yg 
will go quickly ‘we are making this two weeks” trial 


SEND NO 


Simply FILL OUT and 
Mail This Order Blank 


¢ 


“MONEY _ 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 








Mahogany, A 
Fa 











ADAM PERIOD 
(Gold Plated Metal Parte.) 


merican Walnut oF 
Oak 


X 


Special 


‘Xmas Sale 


Price 


158° 











TIONS. 





CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—DALLAS—SEATTLE 















Fill in the order blank and mail it Sears, Roebuck and Co. (Mail this order to nearest store.) 73F37 
Co. today. We will ship the Model R Pho- Date 192... 
Be en OD two works’ trial Eon gate chose me Ship me the Model R SILVERTONE in the finish checked below for two weeks’ trial. 
We ask you to do is to give the phonograph a thor- fanecicas Watnat Mahogany, uarter Sawed Fumed 
test. ° 
asene te maetnaiens Seatares, cabinet olished, Polished. Sin Dat Biewee 


























It after two weeks’ trial I decide to 





and use the Model R, I will send $1 





9.00 a0 fist paymens ans 























I 
ES Ag eg a Peramen nae at the rate of $10.00' mon until the total of $158.00 is paid in full, then the Model R 
Then ice, that Biba § after two weeks’ trial that the Model R is not satisfactory, I will noti to 
‘any other ad Sa in tie ae Ee ae fae! instructions for returning it at your expense, and refund any ener I have — Any: ave boom 
ae my judge aithful in tions am making this statement for the purpose of inducing you to gramt me 
aes ond nt tom qunema neh these terms, I give you my that you may feel safe in trusting me to pay as agreed. 
fiikiied with the instrument, if ‘you do not believe Sign Herogeg™ 
ty BP tH Gg (If under age, have some responsible member of your family sign with you.) 
te R. F. D. No,—__________Box No. and No. 
e ad will sonmek oe qompentetion Gna cartage Postoffice. County. tate 
_ Charges you have The two weeks” test will not ge ip8 ag 
Golgaenst YOU one cent nor placed you under any Point County Stats 
been located less than five years, Do wish shipment 
in ty - RS 4 di np te 2 Scene 
s me et ent of household (State which. ) 
Name of HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD. 0 tien 





(Please Give Names of TWO References Below.) 





~Wame 





Address 





Business or Occupation 
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Will your child 
have good teeth 
all through life 4 


RUSHING the tceth in the morning and surely 

at bed time, is more than a clean habit—it is 
a necessary protection for grown-ups and even 
more for children. Start your children right on 
the road to good health. The delicious flavor of 
Colgate’s makes them Jike.to clean their teeth. 





Colgate’s is a great help in the case of children 
who object to the “medicine-taste” or “burning” 
sensation of strongly-drugged dentifrices. 
Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or 
send 2c for generous trial tube. 
COLGATE & CO. 
88 

















TWICE THE HEAT 


out Coale-Woo 


INSTANT-GAS |, 
Makes Gas in Any Stove (iTiT 


No more coal or wood required. No more hiedting 
ashes. No Ke, sweep up. No more, buil: 


ing of fires, poking, shoveling, fussing with 
dampers, and working like a slave merely to heat 
ome and cook your meals. Put the Instant- 
in_your old coal or wood stoves. Start your 
with a turn of your wrist, turn high or low 
to suit, and stop with another turn of your wrist. 


at alltimes. If required, The Instant-Gas Oil Burner makes its own 

HAVE JUST THE HEAT YOU WANT twice as much as coa SAVE MONEY hes from kerosene (coal oil) at pany 

or wood can ever give. Heat stays where you want it. the cost of sav ges, Much than coal or wood. 

oding and downs to make life miserable and give the Burns 95% air. Much better than city gas because burned 

y cokis. Heats every nook and cornerof yourhome out air goes up the flue. Doctors recommend it. 

the coldest winter day. Cooks and bakes better. Absolutely no . No dust and dirt to carry germs 

‘ou regulate oven and cooking onset? ae ‘ou wish. one = phe wal pepe. rugs, — and clothing. 

I e 1 = 

FITS ANY COAL OR WOOD STOVE cifterent stoves. Just intheword. Onenest Woman-caver 

Kin firebox. Anyone can do it. Fut in or taken out The Instant-Gas Oil Burner is abso- 

ten No damage to stove, , safe, lasts 30 DAY TRIAL lutely new and up-to-date, Already 

i. Makes an old stove like new, makes new stove giving satisfaction to thousands of cnmre. Free litera- 

twice as long. ry g money back et fore Is all about it and telis how Uncle bins 
AG Suainew eed et tn fo . . Write today for special low price offer, 


Many others making = meee. INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. 
ts hs pata alegre shad toe Ate Te ee ee St: Louis, Mo. 











JRENEW TODAY! A DOLLAR PAYS FOR TWO YEARS| 











[ The Country Boy and Gi 
Christmas Gifts from the Fa 





OUNTRY boys and girls sometimes feel 
that they do not have such good op 
tunities for buying holiday gifts as their little 
cousins in the city have. But here is a 
secret—people living in the city would be far 
better pleased with the products of the woods 
and the fields than they would be with any 
gifts bought in stores. There is no better 
present for grown-up aunts and uncles in the 
big towns than a box of greens which can be 
used for decorating or for making wreaths 
to be hung in-the windows. Perhaps the 
wreaths can be made up and sent ready for 
hanging; but rest assured that loose greens 
themselves will be welcomed with delight. 
People in the eities are oftentimes better 
pleased with sprays of holly or laurel than 

with the most conventional wreaths. 

When you gather the holly and laurel, you 
must do it carefully, boys and girls. Other- 
wise you may cause serious injury to the 
plants. Unfortunately, the woods in many 
places have been almost denuded of laurel be+ 
cause of the thoughtless greed of the gath- 
erers. A small amount ean be taken,” 
however, without doing any harm. 

Other greens which find favor are princess 
pine, ground pine and sprays of hemlock, 
Cones, too, are welcome. Florists now use - 
tons of cones every Christmas, and of course - 
get a good price for them. Partridge berries 
ean sometimes be included; and if you or your 
mothers have raised the flowers known a8 
everlastings, a few of these, with their bright — 
color, will be found a pleasant addition to the ~ 
Christmas box. 

Just another word: Because you can - 
out-of-doors and pick your Christmas gilt 7 
and pay nothing for it, you must not imagime 
that the gift is not worth any gen 4 a 
nice box of good greens is worth a num if - 
dollars and would cost,that if aunt or uncle ~ 
bought it at a city florist’s. E. 8S. P. 


The Kangaroo and I 
By Y. K. STODDARD 


The other day, out'at the Zoo, - 
While I was watching the kangaroo 
Eat the corn the keeper threw 

Into his cage, my Auntie Lou 
Snapped our pictures. The kangaroo 
Is plath as can be, but, say, can you 
See how I come into view? 

Look again, and you'll see me, too! 
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“The Country Boy and Girl | 





Billy Boy’s Favorite Friend and 


Playfellow Is—a Dog 


HEN Billy: Boy. was just-five months 

old, he was laid on his“pallet for the 

first time. But‘that was-not-all that’ hap- 
pened to him, for a warm,:curly, beautiful 
ppy was placed in his. fat baby arms and, 
— that day to this, Billy Boy and.Joe 
have been inseparable. - Though now a young 


_ man of twelve years, Billy Boy still plays with 


his dog and has even proved the old acege 
to be false—that it is hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks. 
This spring when Billy became the 
ssor of a bicycle. we. all felt silent 
sympathy for Joe. e thought that at last 
he would lose his old playfellow. But not so! 
Just as soon as he, himself, learned to ride 
well, Billy Boy began to teach the dog to 
ride also. Billy mounts the wheel, whistles 
for Joe who runs eagerly ahead, mounts a 
gtump and climbs to his place in front. He 
seats himself in the saddle, places his paws 
on the handle bars and the two go happily 
on their way. 
The two made themselves a wooden truck 
this summer, and when it was finished the 


] boy put the dog on the truck and drew him 


about as the passenger. Then he took 
the seat and told the dog to push the truck. 
Joe made many efforts to do this, but was 
not strong enough. But the good old dog 
pulls the truck perfectly. 

Billy Boy also: made a merry-go-round, 
and not having a small brother to assist him 
in operating it, he taught Joe to ride one end. 
The riding made Joe very sick at first, and 
he had often to. dismount and relieve his 
stomach and feelings, but he stuck faithfully 
to the job until now he can ride as long as 
any boy. Mrs. W.W. 


Three Cheers for Pig Club Work! 


How many Wideawakes belong to a pig club? 
How many girls belong? All who don’t 
would better get wider: awake as they will 
easily see from what follows: 

One hundred and one head of Poland China 
ilts and litters, offered for sale, September 4, 
y boys and girls of the Fairfax Pig Club, 

Atchison county, Mo.,.sold for $5,797. The 
total net profits amounted to $1,700, or an 
average of $100 for the seventeen members 
interested in the sale. 


Own Your Own Room 


In Iowa the ‘‘Own Your Own Room” move- 
ment has been started among the members 
of the girls’ clubs. Thirty club girls from 
several clubs near Grimes, Ia., made a tour 
of Des Moines furniture stores and depart- 
ment stores, in order to become acquainted 
with simple, tasteful. furnishings. They 
utilize their present belongings augmented 
with inexpensive articles. 

A girl’s model room was one of the ex- 
hibits at the Iowa State -Fair last fall, and 
at the Inter-State Fair-in Sioux City. 


The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
T Ean, Cane Se DEEN, Wejte nha nad 

adress send 





to us, your name will be 
and the batton and folder will be. - 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 


no assessments. Wideawak 

ber 88,751; 583 clans have been formed. 
- Membership Certificate printed in two 

colors, with wold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping. hand, to believe 
tn farming, and to have a brotherly love 


»., * 
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For Mother 
From Daddy and the Children 


Everywhere the tubs and the washboards are being dis- 
carded. Women are thinking more about their own health 
and comfort. Men-folks are showing more interest in dabor- 
saving devices for the home. 

Especially at Christmas time is this interest strongly 
manifested. For example, hundreds of Maytag Washing 
Machines will be given to mothers this year for Christmas. 
Why not you ? 

If your-home is without electricity, the Maytag Multi- 
Motor Washer is a godsend. « Gives all the advantages of the 
electric washer and many of which no electric can boast. 

A wonderful little air-cooled gas engine—a part of the 
washer—operates it. Will do your biggest wash anywhere— 
because it is a complete outfit. Use it in the cellar or kitchen 
—in the shed or on the porch. The Maytag Multi-Motor 
Washer has a power wringer, adjustable to three positions, 
with reversible rollers. You merely feed the clothes through. 
No turning by hand. 


For Homes With Electricity 


The Maytag Wood Tub Electric Washer is identical with the 
Multi-Motor, except that it is operated an electric motor. 
You merely hitch it up to an electric light socket—turn the 
switch it’s on the job. Can be used with any kind of 
current, including farm lighting plant. 

Has an electric wringer adjustable to three positions. 
Wrings from washer into rinse tub—from rinse tub into biue 
tub and from blue tub into basket without moving the 
machine. Wrings forward and reverse. 














Go see the Maytag dealer. Make mother’s gift a Maytag. 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, lowa. 
= | at Eeiaddiotie, Ph,! Jadionsnotie, tad; Minneapolis, Minn.; i 
o.; Atlanta, “a ° 3 ; .. Canada, 
The ‘Maytag Company of itngiand, 323 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London. 
Makers of Maytag Multi-Motor, Electric, Belt and 
Hand Power Machines. 


Electric and Gas Power Washers ,, 
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Rosy Cheeks and 
Raisins 


Go Together—Note the Reasons 


According to Authorities 


HERE are other reasons than 
luscious flavors for the serving 
of delicious raisin foods. 


One is the raisin’s natural iron 
content. 

Raisins, in truth may be called 
“a beauty food,” for it is iron in the 
blood that brings the tint of roses 
to women’s and children’s pretty 
cheeks, and-is necessary to ruddy 
health in men. 


One needs but little iron daily in 
his food, but that need is vital. 


Raisins are one of the richest of 
foods in assimilable iron. 


Use raisins in plain foods like 
boiled rice, oatmeal, simple pud- 
dings, cakes, cookies, -custards, 
ready-cooked cereals, et cetera. 


Learn howmuch better everybody 
likes these foods with raisins. The 
luscious fruit-meats are like natural 
confections. They tempt the appe- 
tite. Increase nutrition, too, for 
raisins furnish 1560 calories of ener- 
gizing nutriment per pound. 


Delicious Raisin Roly Poly—Try It 


1 cup SUN-MAID Seeded Raisins 


i cup flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon butter 


1 teaspoon baking powder 
2 teaspoons shortening 
Lg cup milk 

2 tablespoons sugar 


Sift. four, baking powder and salt into bowl, add shortening and rub in voy 
lightly with tips of fingers, add milk enough to make dough to roll out 34 inc 


thick. 


Cover with raisins, which have been stewed, thickened 


and sweetened 


with one tablespoon sugar, roll the same as jelly roll; place in bake pan which 
has been brushed with a little butter; sprinkle top with one tablespoon sugar 


and dot with the balance of butter. 


Bake in moderate oven 35 to 40 minutes, 
Serve warm with lemon sauce or milk. 


SUN-MAID RAISINS 


Use Sun-Maid Raisins, made from  thin- 
skinned, juicy, tender, ragile California table 
grapes—kinds 


f; 
too delicate to ship fresh many 
You may never taste these grapes, 


but you 


can buy the raisins anywhere. Once know them 
and you'll always get this kind. 

varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded (seeds 
removed); Sun-Maid Seedless (grown without 
seeds); Sun-Maid Clusters (on the stem). 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RalsIN Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
Fresno, CALIFORNIA 


California Associated Raisin Co., 
Dept. 58, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me, without charge, copy e 
“Sun-Maid Recipes 


Don't Miss This 
Book 


Send cou pon for 
free book “Sun- 
Maid Recipes,’’ 
describing scores 
of ways to serve, 











The Country Boy and Gir 
Weekly Club Study for Bird 


[It is not necessary to send the answe 
to us. The questions are printed as helps 
to directors of Liberty Bell Bird Clubs, 


ECEMBER 3. What is meant by the 
term “winter visitant’” as applied %# 
irds? What winter visitants have you f 
in your neighborhood? Deseribe the } 
of those you have observed. What ce 
tions determine the migration of birds? What 
ean you do to help the winter visi 
Outline a plan by which your club can 
them. 
December 10. Why is it an advantage 
migrating birds to fly high? Where do | 
eastern berry-eaters winter? : 
December 17. Wood-thrush. 
length, detailed coloring, a h 
number and color of eggs. Deseribe the 
that a wood-thrush eats and compare it 
a robin's food. 
December 24. The relation of 
man is said to be threefold—soiemtiam 
nomic and esthetic. Describe what ¢ 
nomic value you have observed and 
birds to have. . 
December 31. What was the Arehg: 
opteryx? Why should we know about this 


extraordinary bird? Answer fully. 





Ls 7 


semeneene tn see 


Christmas Gifts for Bird Lovers — 


Twenty-five Pictures of Birds, in natural 7 
colors. Each bird on a stiff card 7 x 9 — 
A fine gift for children. Fifty cents. 4 

Eight Educational Pamphlets, each 6 x 9h 
inches, four pages, the first page printed in 
colors. A nice gift. Forty cents. 

“How To Have Bird Neighbors,” by 
Louise Patterson. A well-bound book of ¥ 
pages with fifty-five beautiful ilustratie 
This is a special edition. Seventy-five cents 

The Farm Journal, two years for $1. 4 
twelve-times-a-year present for two 
All Wideawakes and Liberty Bell 
Club members should see that their | 
friends have The Farm Journal. 


Liberty Bell Bird-Houses as Gifts — 


ee s 3 SE 


eanagrenr 


Wren or Bluebird 
No. 21 price 
: ; 


All * ade OR. iis cus wah uneine 

Add ten per cent to all orders for ‘bi 
houses if outside of third zone. ‘ 

Send at once to The Liberty Bell Bird 
The Farm Journal, -Washington 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


qua 


The Liberty Bird Cl 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends . 


Copy the pisdes, sign your niaae See ae 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it Vand 
will be a 


sent you. If o-color [gp 
Membership is desired, send twenty-five — 
ts additional. ° member- 


to organ 
have signed this pledge. Have you? 


PLEepGE: I desire to become & member. f a 
The Lier Oe 
to study and protect all song and ‘ 
orous birds, ond do whet Ioan far 
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ane Worlds Greatest 


RINKLE one consonant through the 
following line of ‘letters to make it a 
dable sentence: 


APL ESSUNSELDANDSIG 








he answers 
ed as helps ‘ How Old Are the Girls ? 
tubs.) "HE Three little chestnut hunters, whose ages 
neant by tha totaled seventeen and one-half years, agreed 
Ss applied qa % divide their collection in proportion to > ay a 
ave you found ae heir aces. So when it came time to “‘share Guarantee, “eat 2 22 Sees This super quality Arm> Work Shoe is built 
be sm up,” Nellie took three as often as Mary took AN $8.00 VALE THAT he fam 680 Solid full of Wear and su chockful of Com- 
3 four, and for every six that Mary received, MUST PLEASE FIT AND at Be, fort that we absolutely guarantee it to.be the 
Busie got seven. What were their respective SAVE YOu $ 3.00 OR /I——4 Was wate greatest work shoe value in the world! Bhilton 
- ges? YOUR MONEY BACK amet 3 4; honor. Guaranteed to save 
; Spelling Numbers - REFERENCE - ‘ , BE you $3.00 or your money Cesta 
J A “ : * ; . . . 
advantage4 I Here is a way of ar % "ed BANKIN 7 se Hy: | back including postage. Writes. 
Vhere d gy ranging blocks so as to : + M / <3 2. ° 
py bi ity ( teach the little ones Oey ~ Z on Sea Send NO Money $ re oe are 
- . Deseribe how to tell their letters : i As EEE Just state your fize—a | more. Ihewohems 
ti ha and how to count at : post card willdo. Your selling your shoes 
ng ? \ to friends—I could 
i Y will come at once— sel] 100 more 


ribe the the same time. The 4 pairs 
ea I blocks are arranged so > on ae «ae, hoe or pa the | if I bad thom, 

: that numbers may be paren i tart 3 poe . 
of birds oO spelled out in the same tman $4.23 for these undreds 
manner as SEVENTY- 











I L THREE—that is, by 
proceeding in a con- 
he ' a —— line from ee 
t Avie’ té block. ow many numbers can you fin 
r about this in this formation of the blocks? TRIPLES 
ly Hiding in Italy BTITC HED \ 
Each of the following sentences conceals an 
| Lovers §_ Ttalian town or city: 
| . When he -« Smeg 4 this city to Cairo, men 
in natural stared at him 
7x Q9inches @ That tower, with a base out of line with the 
ats. «top, is a puzzle for the aichitectural world. 
ach 6x9% @ With an aan gore like breath from an 
: printed if oven, ice soared in p 
I loaned him a “iver” on a plea pathetic- 
ors,’ tw - ally romantic. 


book of 123 Spelling an Animal 


lustrations, BS 
--five conte os out the names of 


fi 
little objects. Then 
rad $1. - gid and subtract as e 
Bell y indicated by the signs |» ' + 
‘ 7 and resulting letters | 
will spell the name of 





an animal that is ac- 
¢eused of gastronomical 
- etcentricities. 
Metamorphosis 


This riddle is pretty 
hard, but it is such a 

ous one every boy 
and: girl should know it. First, remember teases 
‘that metamorphosis means “change” : : SMOOTH SOLID Mork | Your Choice «an 


A word th f plural numbe a“ 
Rus te Proves yA ce: diomter: pi treet ahaa INNERSOLE HEEL § Ben Mel Orson 312 VX, Bonton, Maas 


“4 o & Any other word you take Shoes a ON 
> = And add an ‘‘s’”’ will plural make, SOLES eet T rant NAPE Vale 
Woodpecker aa But if you add an ‘‘s’”’ to this, Nori THING! 
r Flicker So strange the psokinpetabante Rich Dark Tan 
- Plural is plural now no more, COLOR : Soft Dell Black 
a And sweet what bitter was before. red empiatig * 




















Changed Her Mind DIRT & SNOW SELECTED 


“Give me three skeins Of silk and four of GUARANTEED EXCLUDING LEATHER 
worsted,” gaid little Susie. For these she COUNTER TONGUE UPPERS 


had to pay thirty-one cents. But then she 


asked to have her order changed to four | 

| &keins of silk and three of worsted. ‘Now UKULELE 

; You ate just one cent shy,’’ remarked the OLD 
eeeeent shopman, as he held out hic bo=4 or 

. “a apes! omni What P aes as the wee * VIOLI 

| the and wors since Susie was charg 
anextra cent? OLIN 


We have a Wenterle new system of teaching note music mail 
ANSWERS TO NOVEMBER PUZZLES mm, to first pupils in each locality we will dive free @ eanu0 500 


A ras bs Hpi st superb Violin, Tenor ane Uizalle, 
; puzzling collection: There was a lead old = fie Guitar Banjo Guiter, 


ashioned two-cent picce, a good three-cent : <i Man 

Piece and a brass one, two good twenty-cent : sop aie. Mae ay Banjo: Map dolta 

Pieces and two brass ones. Thus reducing : _ Son lencons ay A cxpense | Pay 7 nothing 
ligation, ee 














the collection to forty-three cents of ab- == and Ccunplete oust fren Ot oles oh eae, aati 


solutely good money. 280 for trial lesson. 
Picture arithmetic: TAP plus, BEE plus SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 1815 Orchard St., Dept. 715, CHICAGO, ILL. 


& FIR minus BEEF leaves TAPIR 
A clever dunce: The boy who was tagged ORDER F EATHER B ED Ss iS GIVEN ik AnD 
Number 6, turned the tag around so as to oad from this ad. Don's 3 wait! it} Aboclataly = risk. } Gaish oie pene aatse Brrpetinn 


convert the 6 into a 9. Then the tags were Br teakarien errr agri MONEY and I will tell you how you ean easily 
“tranged into the number 931, which is BACK.” Ne mk Salida 
divisible by 7. KA er, sian 4 i, 8, wate aaah 4g Hundreds have beep pleased. 


The bo: we ts er 
imu serra eg D.S. STEPHENS 142 W. High St., Springfield, Obie 


Sharing indstone: When th 
ei ic ad pictiotens it had . Fonte wl Agents: in A Week! Somewhere in this issue 
ve-seventhe inches. you will find a subscription order blank. 


sketch re 
and BLACKB SER RIES nee = Send it now. with a dollar, and your subserip- 
1 somal eg. tion will be extended for two full years more. 




















The Right’ Kind of Top % 


By LYDIA ALLEN De VILBISS,M.D. 
HRISTMAS is the kiddies’ time and” 
at once brings visions of a laughing © 
happy, old Santa Claus bearing upon hig | 
back a bag of toys which he has provided ~ 
for his young friends. 7 

But Santa Claus has heard of the better 
babies’ movement and of the modern boys’ © 
and girls’ health crusade. So this year | 
Santa will not allow flimsily-made gew-— 
gaws in his pack, but is going to bring the © 
kind of toys that father and mother had ~ 
when they were children. Today these = 
old-fashioned toys are right up-to-the ~ 
minute. And what if we do think | them a — 
little old-fashioned? What is more old- 
fashioned than children themselves who 

_are the same forever, the world over? 4 

Beginning with the smallest child of all, “9 
let us think of just the right kind of toy, 7 
We soon find that the baby’s idea of loving 
anything is to put it in his mouth; so for 
the littlest ones, dolls and bunnies must 
be made of something that will wash. For 
a baby of six months, a small rubber doll 
or rattle is perhaps the most satisfac 
plaything; besides cutting his teeth on if, 

e can use it to hammer the floor or fur- 
niture as suits his fancy. After he hag 
reached his first birthday and up to school 
age and after, every child enjoys such 
home-made toys as are shown on page 85 
in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. One caution needs to 
be observed; that is, not to make the toys 
of woolly or furry material from which a 
very small child can pick and eat ravelings. 
Home-made dolls and animals are all that 
a child needs to make him supremely happy. 

To come safely through the many wash- 
ings which are required of toys belonging to 
little children, the toys must be durable. 
They must also be strong enough to with- 
stand the hard bumps and knocks and the 
rough treatment to which they are sub- 
jected. Therefore, toys which are merely 
glued or pasted together, or those having 
anything but the most durable construe- 
tion, are unsuitable for children of any age. 
Especially to be avoided are those to 
which have small attached parts like bells 
or little ornaments. At any moment these 
= may come loose and lodge in the 

aby’s throat. Equally objectionable are 
those painted in bright colors, with paint  § 
which can be sucked off. Either of these 
toys may be responsible for a sick baby 
and frightened parents. 

Besides being lovable and durable, toys 
should appeal to the child’s imagination. 
With a whistle and a row of kitchen chairs, 
the child can make a train of cars which 
will give him all the thrills that a real 
engineer has when he opens the throttle of 
the “Limited.” It is only the adult who 
needs the imitation car or the intricate 
toys which are wound up and made to go 
and which last but a few days. Such toys 
are of less usé in developing a child than 
is a tin can to which he ties a string in 
order to drag the can behind as a caboose, 


Even better than the 
Christmas of olden times is the 
Christmas Karo helps to make 


Most people think Christmas, as we know it, always has been the Christ- 
mas we now delight in. Yet they used to celebrate Christmas on the 
20th of May, the 20th and 21st of April, and the 6th of January, depending 
on whether they were Oriental, Greek, or Roman Christians. 

It wasn’t until the time of Julian I, who was Bishop of Rome from 337 to 
352 A.D., that the feast of Christmas was celebrated on the 25th of December. 
Julian won everybody over to December 25th asthe accepted day of the nativity. 

The Druids later added the old yule log and the mistletoe—the Germanic 
tribes the Christmas tree and the Kris Kringle—the patron saint of the spirit’ 
of the Gift. 

One of the most important things for the proper celebration of Christmas is 
a supply of good candy. Thousands of candy lovers everywhere make up their 
own supply of Christmas candy with Karo, the Great American Syrup. 

You can make the most delicious fudge, caramels, taffy and glaced nuts and 
fruits, and any number of other goodies with Karo. 

You cannot get more wholesome candies anywhere, at any price. And the 


cost is comparatively little. 
Write for 64- , beautifully illustrated Corn Products 
FREE Cook Book. Fall of dandy recipes for candy making. 
Corn Products Refining Company, P.O. Box 161, New Y 
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WEW-KANT-KLOG COAL OIL BURNER 


AGENTS: $10 a Day 
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Candle 


New 400 52025 


Gives a soft, brilliant, glo 
light; restful to the eyes; an id 
illumination. 

BURNS 96 PER CENT AIR 
100 times brighter than kerosene 
lamps. Burng 964 air and 44 com- 
mon gasoline. Lamps and Lanterns 
for every: purpose. --odor-' 

er tusy SAFE 
Can be carried where -= 1 
safe, even if tip over. 

HTS WITH ONE sagas 


ew twin mantle ne 
tights with One Match easily and quickly. 
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MONEY 
RECORD YOUR IDEA. 
Send for form ‘Record 


on retvest-” Prompt Service. Highest 
References. j. 1. jeckson & Co., 275 come ‘ise .» Washington, D.C. 
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or which he sets to sail in the horse trough. _ 


The final test of a toy is whether or not — 


it is one with which the child can do somes 
thing. A toy which a child can only 
admire is one of which he will tire in a 
short time. With a doll, a child can pla 

family, school or church. With a- all, 
he can invent games. With a few pieces 
of china and tin, the child can play house. 
With a basket full of blocks, such as can 
be cut from the ordinary scraps of lumber 
about every farmhouse, he can. build a 


house, a barn or a town. So while ae a 
ub 


himself the child will be learning in abo 
the only way that a little child can learn— 
that is through play. 


Orderliness is one of the most important z 


lessons which a child can learn 


sg 


play. But the proper equipment must 


given him and he must be instructed in — 


its use. From the-time he begins to have 


playthings, every child should 
[Continued on page 85] 


a place. 
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- Cement in Fréezing Weather 
Pointers on how to use it 


ONCRETE work done during the fall 

and winter months should be so plan- 
ned that the outside work is completed 
- first. Often the walls of a building may be 
completed in the fall when little protection 
against. cold is needed. \Interior work 
may then proceed in the enclosed structure 
when cold weather arrives. 

Foundations for buildings require little 
- protection against freezing, other than 

that obtained from the earth walls of the 
foundation trench. Because the founda- 
tion walls are usually quite thick, heat is 
retained in the concrete for a long time. 
A covering of manure, straw or canvas 
will generally protect the top surface from 
freezing at temperatures several degrees 
below Eecshin, 

Many small concrete farm improve- 
ments, such as hog troughs, fence-posts, 
building block and other miscellaneous 
products, can be made during the fall 
and winter, in a room in the basement, or 
a barn stall. It will usually not be neces- 
sary to provide heat by artificial means. 
On some farms there are large repair shops 
where some provision has been made for 
heating the room. Such a shop would 
make an ideal place for making small 
concrete products. 

Concrete dairy barn floors and mangers, 
concrete horse stalls, and in fact concrete 
floors of all kinds can be placed success- 
fally when outside temperatures are below 

eezing. When these improvements are 
being built in old buildings, a’ section of 
the floor may be built at one time. Thus, 
the livestock housed in the barn will help 
keep the temperature above freezing. 


When outside temperatures are below 
40° F., it is advisable to heat sand, pebbles 
4nd mixing water. Since the cement forms 
only a small portion of the materials in 
any batch of concrete, it need not be 
heated. Simple methods for heating sand 
and pebbles will suggest themselves. Sand 
is banked over an old culvert pipe, a 
section of chimney, an old boiler shell or 
some other similar metal cylinder, and 
fire is kindled inside. It is a good plan to 
have separate furnaces for heating sand 
and pebbles; otherwise the two are likely 
to get mixed together, resulting in inac- 
curately proportioned concrete. Sand 
and pebbles should be raked over frequently 
so that the materials will be heated uni- 
formly. A temperature around 150° is 
considered satisfactory. 

Water may be steam heated or heated 
in a large kettle or boiler over a fire. As 
in the case of the materials, 150° is regard- 
ed as a satisfactory temperature. 


Place Concrete Immediately after Mixing 


In order to save the heat obtained by 
heating materials, concrete should -be 
placed in the forms immediately after 
mixing. If forms are metal they should 
be heated prior to placing of concrete, 
otherwise concrete coming in contact with 
them would be cooled in-extreme weather. 
For the same reason frost, snow or ice 
should always be removed from wooden 
forms. It is desirable that concrete have 
a temperature of at least 80° when placed 
in the forms. 

As fast as concrete is placed in the 
forms, it should be covered or given some 
sort of ——- so that heat will not be 
lost. If the work is on the inside, concrete 
is usually kept warm by raising the 
temperature of the room by means of coke 
stoves, commonly known as salamanders, 
or by means of some other form of heater 
which may be handy. ‘Coverings of 
canvas or straw are often used for protec- 
tion. Manure must never be placed 
directly on the new concrete, but may be 
used provided a layer of waterproof paper 
is first laid over the.concrete. Protection 

{Continued on page 101] 
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A very. stylish overshoe 


for women 


The shapeliness, warmth and comfort of this 
wonderfully stylish overshoe will appeal to 
every woman. Made of the finest black 
twilled cloth and lined with soft fleece to its 
exceptionally high top, it offers splendid pro- 
tection from rain, snow; slush and the chilly 
winds of winter. We call it the Woman’s 
Auto Boot. It buttons at the side and is 
much more attractive than the finest arctic. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACONAA FALLS 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


The famous Top Notch line of rubber foot- 
wear includes rubbers for men, women and 
children that are made with more style and 
of better materials than ordinary rubbers, 
which soon wear out or split at the heel. 
Top Notch rubbers have patented heels— 
heels that last as long as the soles. 

Write us for the name of the Top 

Notch dealer in your town or city and 

try a pair of these durable,. stylish 

rubbers that make your’feet look trim 


and small. Look for the Top Notch 
cross on the soles. 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. K, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


New York Boston Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco 


Woman’s “‘Cupid’’ 
feciad robber to Mt the 
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Faultless 





Not a fault in High Rocks. The fleece lining is soft and 
warm. The flexible material allows freedom of action. Quality 
materials and expert workmanship mean long wear. 


For warmth, comfort, long wear, High 
Rock is the greatest value in underwear. 


Look for the High Rock label on the front. 
dealer’s in two piece or union suits. 


HIGH ROCK 


FLEECE LINED 


=UNDERWEAR= 


At your 





High Rock Knitting Co. 
Philmont, N. Y. 
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ORevillon Fréres 


ESTABLISHED 1723 


Largest Manufacturing 
Furriers in the World 


London Paris New York 
Whatever market or financial 
conditions prevail, we are al- 
ways open for trappers’ direct 
shipments of furs. 

We make a liberal assortment, 
pay highest market values and 
send you your check at once. 
“We refund all prepaid express 
or cel post charges when 

you check. 

Send your name and address 
for Price List when issued 


Revillon Freres 
450 West 28th St. NewYork = 





AT E TEs WHAT YOU INVENT. I 
be Neary ay Write me 
pune’ 's fee until patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. 
's Guide” FREE. a. H. Hough, 
618 "Se % Trost. Bidg., Washington, D 





‘Handling and Shipping Fu 
[Continued from page 67] 


whether the shipment was actually bona fid 
It is not a case of dealers peg ge 
another so much, but suppose the 

buyer could not pay quite so much on 4 : 
first—then the owner might think a substie 
tution had been,made. 


Take Only Prime Furs 


“Springy furs’’—those caught too late 
grade od as ‘‘shedders,” “faded,” “rubbed 

“low,” etc., all meaning practically the same 
thing—infe rior quality. ‘‘Overprime”’ is an- 
other term used by many. Such pelts ought 
not to be caught. The trapper is helping ex. 
terminate the animals in his territory when 
he does so, and is working for little money on ~ 
his line. In addition to this, in many states — 
laws have been enacted for the protection of 
the furbearers. To violate these frequently 
means fines out of all proportion to the 
returns. 

A prime skin is one full furred. The © 
leather—flesh side—is a pinkish white when 
dry. Blue, black and brown leather indicate 
unprime hides. Generally s 
darker the pelt on the under side oe: Poorer 
the quality. ‘Part prime” is 
nate those skins which are not Sule 
furred, the leather not really free from = 
or blue.” F requently, the tinged portions 
are but small spots, depending, of course, 
upon how nearly the pelt is of first quality. 


Ship When Pelts Are Ready 


The trapper who ships his lots as they are 
ready for market generally makes the most 
money in the end. Prices are pretty well 
established about December 1. may 
go higher on particular articles later but 
again, values have been known to drop, an 
the average pelt hunter can not afford to 
speculate with his goods. 
Saeco, Sy, Ge 
Homemade stretcher for fur hides: A useful 
and easily made stretcher for small hides 
is shown in the 
“ie sketch at the left. 
It is made of two 
strips of oo 


wood, an 
pointed at one end. Small holes are drilled 
in the ends opposite the hinge, and adjust- 
ment is made by a wire bent at the ends and 
inserted in the holes. A Reader. 


To Market, To Market 


[Continued from page 42] 


“The manager must be: a man of hustle, 
of push; a man who has the confidence of the 
community and who knows how to handle 
livestock. In a few places the farmers’ 
elevator companies—two, I_ believe, at the 
present time in our county—are handli 
the livestock shippirig business. But with 
due respect to our grain men, I find that a 
straight grain man just doesn’t want a thing 
to do with a hog. 


Managers Do Business by Telephone 


“The area over which one association seems 
to operate successfully is dependent largely 
on the area that. good telephone service 
reaches; that is, telephone service without 
any charges or trouble for long-distance 
calls. In that way one manager at times 
handles from two to four shipping stations, 
and we have now service from twenty-three 
shipping stations. 

“Another thing that is important in hand- 
ling these associations successfully is making 
out the returns for the shipments. You can 
pick up dozens of men who can figure the 
price of stock and prorate the expense, but 
you can't so easily pick up a man who can 
get stock on the market in good shape. The” 
difference between a good handler and a poor 
handler easily means $100 or $200 less on @ 
earload of stock. 

“The cash returns are sent direct to the 
local bank, and a complete statement on one 
sheet to the manager, and additional. in- 


dividual statements for each man, moked 


individual statements, after being checked 

over by the manager to make sure that they — 

agree with his shipping record, are even to 

the bank and the bank credits each man wi 

what is coming to him out of that carload.” 
Thus I could tell of many other 


a7 


ay 


experiences 
that go to prove the truth of Father Goose’s 4 


philosophy. There is no doubt im my 

that cooperative livestock 

ciations are O. K. Let’s get t é 
organize more of them. A. M. C., Towa. 











The Right Kind of Toy 
3 [Continued from page 82] 
in which to keep them; and those that are 
ot kept in their proper places when not in 
' yse should be forfeited for a short time. 
The simple box for toys shown in Fig. 1 
> gan be made sixteen or eighteen inches 
© square and as deep as is necessary for 
| the proper height, depending on the age of 
| the child. It should be fitted with castors so 
» that it can be easily moved about. Instead 
' of a lid, it is fired with a top extending 











fa is an- from four to six inches on all sides of the 
pine eae box, so that the box when closed serves 
ry whe asa play table. The top can be hinged on 





to the box, or held in place by cleats on 







noney on ‘ 

ny states the under side: The top can be painted 
ection of as a checker-board. 

equently The following list of toys or gifts will 





be found suitable for the first year of a 
cbild’s life: A tin or enamel cup, silver 








_ oil | spoon, new clothes-pins, kitchen utensils, 
‘indicate ~ § such as bright tin pans in a variety of 
ing, the | shapes or sizes (must have neither sharp 
© poorer 4 edges nor points); rubber or wooden 
to a toys, and the celluloid toys which float. 
= ue or the second year, most of the toys 
portions suggested for the first year will do, with the 
course addition of unpainted wooden blocks, 
quality. empty spools, non-breakable, washable 
y dolls, a sand or a sawdust box with bucket 
and spoon. 
they are At the age of two to four years, add toys 
he most to stimulate the imagination, such as dolls 
= well and doll accessories—a doll house, dishes, 
swell Faas f furniture, clothes and laundry equipment. 
rop, and Also Noah’s ark, soap-bubble pipes, linen 
ord to picture books (large pictures), Montessori 
equipment, and a toy bank. Outdoor 
toys should include wheelbarrow, wagon, 
d west — reins, tenpins, balloons and foot- 
uselu alls, * 
. When from four to six years use the 
the left following: Musical toys, triangle, rattle- 
»oftwo  * bones, tambourine, flute or bugle. The 
alf-inch outdoor toys include: Usable garden 
ged and tools, volley ball, top, hoop and ring-toss. 
» drilled Imaginative and constructive toys include: 
adjust- Picture puzzles, painting book, drawing 


_ and te and crayons, modeling clay or wax, 
lackboard, blunt-end scissors and paste. 
“When from six to nine years provide: 
at : Dolls representing nationalities or historic 
characters, interlocking toys und apparatus 
for building and construction, dominoes, 
checkers and parchesi, toy store and money 
stencil blocks, musical toys including auto- 
harp, violin, mouth-organ and Jews -harp. 
For outdoors: Skates, sleds, stilts 
croquet, tennis, punching-bag, baseball 
and bat, marbles and jackstones. 
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No 8087 No 2258 
Patterns for making these toys — be 
red through our Paitern Dep ent. 
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Elastic Ribbed, 









\c ut CA : } 
RODYGARI 


“i KNIT 


LLASTIc 


Fleece-Lined 


UNDERWEAR 


For a healthy, happy family all Winter get “VELLASTIC” 
Underwear. Romps and ruddy cheeks and lusty lungs are 
the thing for Winter—not croups and colds and sniffles, And 
“VELLASTIC” Underwear is the secret. 

“VELLASTIC” is known as the health underwear because itis made of a 


patented fabric that has a cozy fleece lining and 
astretchy ribbed exterior. It co:abines warmth and 
snugness and fit and comfort. “VELLASTIC” fits 
well and wears long because it is made right. And 
thanks to the money-saving methods of the 


“UTICA” mills, it is economical. 


All good stores everywhere have “VELLAS- 
TIC”, in union. suits or separate garments for . 


men, women and children, 


Send for “Bodygard” Booklet 
UTICA KNITTING COMPANY 


Utica, N. Y. 


New York Office, 350 Broadway 
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Jor comfort 
A useful holiday gift 


. MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 4 











How You Can Use 
a Typewriter 





“The Typewriter on the Farm,” just pub- 
Ushed, explains how you can systematize 
your acccunts and correspondence, how te 
save time and trouble. Write for a 
copy. With it we send the famous Oliver 
Pian, showing how we are able to 
enuine $100 Oliver for $64. Free 
Terms. The finest typewriter on earth. 
Over 800,000 sold, 


Send for free bookiet 

today. 

The OLIVER Tipewritey Grnaay 

3029 Oliver Typewriter Bidg.. 
Chicago, Mi. 
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Renew Early 


’ Every forage that comes in before 
Christmas relieves the holiday conges- 
© tion and makes it easier for the help. 


Please lend a helping hand and renew early. A dollar now will pay for two full years, 





























say these are “The Pearls of The Orient.’’ 
in United States they are Ceylonese women 
ing fine embroideries for export to Europe and 


America. These three workers are highly skilled, 
and their handiwork commands the highest prices 


“Any kind of weather so it is cold and sno 
say the beautiful polar bears in the New York 
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The finest marble in the world is taken 
Here is an excellent view of the 
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Tread softly! This coat was 
made of 100 selected Russian 
sable skins and is priced at 
$120,000. The wearing of furs 
has never gone out of style 











To many people the most sacred spot in the 
world ig the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem. It is jealously guarded in turn 
by the English, French and Italian soldiers 


Camera 


Clippings 


The richest woman in the world is said to be 
Mme. Yone Suzuki, of Japan. She owns 
steamboat lines, shipbuilding yards and many 
factories. Her profits during the war were 
said to be over 10,000,000 pounds sterling 








five countries. 
Warnemunde, Hamburg, 


This immense German airplane carries mail and passengers for 
It makes “——~ stops at Copenhagen, Malmo, 


remen, Amsterdam and London 








from the quarries at Carrara, wen 
lace which is said to have suffered severely 
the recent earthquake. is quarry employs *+~-sands of workers 
All pictures copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood 





Compare this airplane flivver with the big plane above. This 
American a: flivver is fifteen and a half feet in length and w: 
but 450 pounds. 


Its first flight was a success in every way 














1ST. LOUIS, MO. 


YOUR FURS 


Now Is The Time To Cash In On 
Every Fur You Have On Hand. 


on’t wait for price lists—don’t wait for anything—whether 
rae FoR DBALIAE OD eens ou have one fur or a hundred, bundle them up at once ahd 
70 SRAPPERS © ae rush them to HILL BROS.—the old reliable house where you are 
pressure 2 apy sure of highest market prices, supreme grading, prompt remit- 
We Spree. TUF | -s tance—and MORE cash money for your than you will get 

4 anywhere else in America. 





tespon~ 


P th oughly * a 
wv ogtites “etuntice inh eB” We Charge No Commission 
eivie entrusted he oradie panne 

vee fair end a 


. 09) Remember this—it’s important—it means money in your pocket. 
peewee Most fur houses charge 5% for handling furs and deduct that 
Tf" cesnie? | amount from the checks they send their shippers. HILL BROS. 

——— 


is different. We charge no commission—we bay your furs outright 
—we send you ALL your mohey—every cent your furs are worth 
—nothing deducted for commission or handling. 


COMBINATION OFFERS You Can Rely On HILL 
TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES You take no chances when you ship to HILL BROS. We are 


Zpeve apeeial couiinaiine absolutely responsible—have been in business many years—and 
pone Fg Ae by our fair and honorable business methods have won the con- 
fidence and friendship of the trappers and fur shippers of North 
America. Read the letter printed above. Ask your bank to 
look us up in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s—they will tell you we are 
f\ postage. Write for E OUr com: financially responsible and worthy of your utmost confidence. 
— og 0 Pppers 


Gp. sere orestting Fo Read This Special Offer. 
nD 


Combination No. 1. Satisfaction Guaranteed. REE 














}- , 
4 No i » Victor Taps All for ments amounting to $30.00, or more, 


2 No. 1 G 83 ps if ed, hold f 
0. 1 Victor Giant Traps we will, if requested, hold your furs separate 
; es, Marebe Tie Teh $3.83 and advise you our best price. If not entirely 
Value $4.67 satisfactory, we will promptly return your 
Shipping Weight, 11 Ibs. furs to you. Could anything be fairer than 
Combination No. 2. that? NOTE—No furs will be held separate 


: = ; i All for unless request is ENCLOSED WITH 


YOUR FURS. 
1 Dos, Movable Tin 3 $5.63 Ship at Once 


‘ 
_ Value $6.62 Try us—let us prove 
Shipping Weight, 14 Ibs. 
Combination No. 3. pe ag Dagense ey i MAI L CO U PON TO DAY 
8 No. 1 Victor Traps . 
6 No. 1 Victor Giant Traps All f true—and that nie HILL BROS. FUR Co. 
$Q.18 pee Snag 379 Hill Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 
cash money by +, St. ° . 
9.1 shipping to crisase send me FREE, “Sowrtte of the Big 1 Trappers”, 
° — my hame 
Va eet 10.1 z nat on . mies on pour taal list oot can ese peated onthe tur mastet 
Shipping Weight, 20 Ibs. else. 
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HILL BROS. FUR CO. wisi 


379 Hill Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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— Backed by a Guaranteed 
Check by Return Mail 


Another enviable record in the fur business made by Judd Fur Co. We paid HIGHEST 
PRICES right up to the close of last season, regardless of sharp declines in market quota- 


tions. This protection afforded all trappers who were on our mailing list and secured our 
EXTRA PROFITS PRICE LISTS. 


Don’t fail to get on our list now—or ship to JUDD today in answer to this announcement 
and get the HIGHEST PRICES and HIGHER GRADING we are giving thousands of our trap- 
per customers from all over U.S. and Canada. Makes no difference how far away you live— 
you can figure on getting MORE MONEY from JUDD. 


Get Your Name on Our Write for Extra Profits 
Mailing List for Price List and 
Special Trapping Helps Trappers’ News Letter 


The Best Fur House In the Great Central Market 


Originators of the Judd Standard System of Higher Grading 


Over $1,000,000 Capital 


The Guarantee p rremee on the back of each check protects 
: Gn a t trappers against disappointment. Get this valuable insurance 
Tran Pr of highest prices for your own furs. 


Ship to JUDD Today 
we dfoo———— CHICAGO. es For Guaranteed High Prices 
head and.ship to Judd. W ting f fu 
nee -o- Lt pW FURS Dont fast “hiak about ite and let it dip,your mind, ‘Decide 
— Dollars now. Write at once for the Judd Guaranteed 


: Extra Profits Price List and News Letter of 
Poy Valuable Trapping Hints. See for yourself 


why the thousands of trappers whoshipto us 
Bee ww Fos Aeef feed ____— are perfectly satisfied. Ship! Write! Pokey 
———_ gee a JUDD FUR CO. 


B.F.D. 


CENTRAL NG DISTRICT BANK, 2- ns} ws A) Veta Dept. 1117 West 35th Street 


any Chicago, Ills. 





FROM TRAPPER TO MANUFACTURER 











Ohio Results: 


of the Ohio Experiment Station make 

it possible to draw some important 
conclusions qegarding the use of potash 
fertilizers in that state. The chart shown 
gives all the comparisons that are pos- 
sible with different quantities of potash 
used in five different rotations in three 
localities. 

The first section of the chart shows the 
results with potash in the five-year rota- 
tion at Wooster. Beginning with the bot- 
tom line in this section (labeled N. 440) we 
have first a comparison of plats five and nine. 
Both these plats got 440 pounds of nitrate 
of soda and fifty pounds of dried blood (not 
snown on the chart). -They got no phos- 
phate fertilizer. Five gets no potash, 
while nine gets 260 pounds in each rotation. 
This comparison shows clearly that potash 
does not pay when used with nitrogen 
alone. 

The next line above compares plat three 
with its check plat. The check plat got no 
fertilizer,~while three got 260 pounds of 
muriate of potash. Potash used alone does 
not quite pay its way. 

The next comparison, in the next line 
above, labeled P. 320, is between plata 
two and eight, both of which got 320 

unds of acid phosphate, but no nitrogen. 

he addition of 260 pounds of muriate of 
potash in plat eight ag. this plat way 
above plat two, showing that in this com- 
bination potash is distinctly profitable, if 
we judge by increase over plats receiving 
no fertilizer. 

The top line compares plats six and 
eleven, both of which got 320 pounds of 
acid phosphate, 440 pounds of nitrate of 
soda, and fifty pounds of dried blood. 
(The dried blood is not shown on the chart.) 
Here again the increase due to the potash 
more than pays for the potash. 
The best result shown in this 
left-hand section is on plat 
eight, which got phosphorus 
and potash only. We shall 
later find another plat giving 
a still better result, but which 
can not be used in this chart 
because there is no other plat 
with which it can be directly 
compared. 


Five-Year Rotation 
at Strongsville 


The second section of the 
chart shews the results of the 
use of potash on the five-year 
rotation at Strongsville. In 
only one case do we find the 
necessary broken doses of 
potash to determine just 
about how much of this ele- 
ment the soil mea be de- 
pended on to supply. Next 
to the top line (the broken 
line), a comparison of plats 
six, thirty-six, thirty-five and 
eleven shows that with 320 
pounds of acid phosphate and 
440 pounds of nitrate of soda 
(also fifty pounds of dried 
blood, not shown on the 
chart), the best results are 
obtained by using a small 
quantity of potash. Of the 
amounts actually used, sixty- 


[ai facts contained in Bulletin 336 


5Yr. 


Net Increase 
bh £ 


ooster |Strongsville. 


By DR. W. J. SPILLMAN 


of which got any nitrogen in their fertilizer, 
stand far above those that did get nitrogen. 

On the whole, we may conclude that the 
soil at Strongsville, with a rotation of 
this character, is able to supply nearly 
all the potash required to meosede Velanead 
rations for the crops. But this is the only 
case of this kind found in the experiments 
here under consideration. 


Potatoes, Wheat, Clover at Wooster 


Section three of the chart gives the results 
on the potato, wheat, clover rotation at 
Wooster. The potato crop is one that is 
well known to use potash to advantage. This 
is probably because of the large amount of 
starch the crop produces. Potash aids in 
starch formation. Even when used alone 
in this case (see bottom line) potash more 
than pays its way, a thing nitrogen did not 
do in any case. As compared with the 
check plat, plat three, which received 200 
pounds of muriate of potash, paid for the 
potash with a margin of $3.30 to spare. 

The middle line compares plats six and 
eleven, both of which received 320 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 200 pounds of 
sodium nitrate an acre during the rotation. 
The addition of 200 pounds of potash to 
plat eleven raises it considerably above 
plat six, which got no potash. 

If we omit the nitrogen, which here has 
a depressing effect so far as net income is 
concerned, we get the results shown by 
the top line; plats two and eight each re- 
ceived 320 pounds of acid phosphate. Plat 
two got no potash, while plat eight got 200 
pounds of muriate of potash. It gave de- 
cidedly the best results of any plat. Potash 
is thus seen to pay its way in this rotation 
in all the combinations tried. 


5 Yr. Rora | Pota. wh., |Corn, 
Clover 
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Tob., Wheat, 
Clover, 
Germantown. 


Wooster | Germantown. 
P 638) 


wih Potash Fertiizers 


Next we have the results on the rotation 
of corn, wheat and clover at Germantown 
(upper part of the right-hand section of the 
chart). Plats six and eight (top line) got 
240 pounds of acid phosphate and 140 
pounds of nitrate of :oda each. Plat eight 
got forty pounds of potash while plat six 

ot none. The results are strikingly in 
avor of potash. 

Plats nine and eleven (lower line in u 
per right-hand section) each got 240 
pounds of acid phosphate and 300 pounds 
of nitrate. Eleven got eighty pounds of 
mouriate of potash against forty pounds for 
plat nine. 
muriate is seen to produce just about the 
same effect as the first forty. Another in- 
teresting comparison here is between plats 
eight and nine. The only difference be- 
iween the fertilizers used on them lies in 
the fact that nine got 300 pounds of nitrate 
while eight got only 140 pounds. Light is 
far ahead of nine. 


Tobacco, Wheat, Clover at Germantown 


In the lower part of the last section of the 
chart we have the results with potash on 
a rotation of tobacco, wheat and clover at 
Germantown. This is of unusual interest 
in that we can compare four plats directly 
with respect to potash. All four of these 
plats got 480 pounds of acid phosphate 
and 240 pounds of nitrate. Plat six gop 
no — bre ty got sy ounds of 
muriate of potash, eight got 
and nine got 300 pounds. A a 
pounds of potash fertilizer gave the best 
results, but was only slightly ahead of 
300 pounds. It is probable that the proper 
amount of muriate in this case lies some- 
where between 180 and 300 pounds to the 
acre during the rotation. 

To sum up these results, we find that at 
Strongsville the soil is oun 
of furnishing ere the 
potash needed to balance 


The extra forty pounds of — 
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rations, so that only a ‘aan ‘us 


quantity of it need be used in 
fertilizers. In all the other 
cases, potash could be fur- 
nished in fertilizers to better 
advantage than to depend on 
the soil for it. 


Wouldn’t it be fine to have am 


a lot of experiments like those 
with tobacco, wheat and 
clover at Germantown, that 
would permit the full ap- 
plication of the subtraction 
method of interpretation, thus 
giving definite answers to 
ertilizer problems? It m 

of course, be remem 


tained under old-time prices. 


calculated on the basis of 

8 present prices. Therefore, we 
urge caution in applying the 
results. till normal prices 
return, 


“It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” This proved 
to be true when Alex Stephen- 
son, Lewis county, Mo., sow- 
ed wheat a year 


ago. He — 
forgot to put the fertilizerat- 7 
tachment of his drill in 4 


while crossing the field. 





five pounds to the acre gave 
best results, Whether a 
similar result would follow 
if we had a series of plats be- . 
tween two and eight (top 
line) we do not know. So far 
as the results actually ob- 
tained are concerned, the 
only application of potash 
which paid its way was that 
on plat. thirty-six, sixty-five 
_ pounds to the acre. But 
_ plats two and eight, neither 
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the bulletin. Fi 


Left-hand section of this chart shows results of Ohio experi- 
ments in five-year rotation at Wooster, as given in figures on 
page 596, Bulletin 336, Ohio Experiment Station. - Second 
section, results at Strongsville, page 649, Ohio Bulletin 336. 
Third section, results in potato, wheat, clover rotation at 
Wooster, page 624 of Ohio, Bulletin 336. Upper part of last 
section, results in corn, wheat, clover rotation at Germantown, 
of the bulletin. Lower right-hand corner, results in 
wheat, clover rotation at Germantown, page 632 of 
igures across bottom of chart represent pounds 


of muriate of potash applied 


stri 
applied could be distinetly 
noted at all times during 
growth of the wheat. 


hole on the seeder where 


strip across the 
make about three bushels to 


field made not less than twelve 
to fifteen bushels. K, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Lumber Prices Are Down 


E Lumbermen’s Association advises 

us: “Retail prices of lumber since 
March, 1920, have dropped im Chicago’ 
markets from fifteen to thirty-five per 
cent, in Kansas city from twenty to 
thirty-six per cent, in Omaha approxi- 
mately thirty per ‘cent, with somewhat 
smaller reductions in the East where 
transportation congestion has impeded 
the movement of lumber. Recent public 
statements of the extent of these redue- 
tions have a ey eaused the post- 
ponement considerable prospective 
building in anticipation of still lower 
prices. The above reductions, it should 
be noted, have been gradual and con- 
tinuous over a period of several months, 
until today retail lumber prices generally 
during the past 


mills. Prevailing prices received at the 
sawmills in most cases are now as low as, 
and in many eases lower than, the cost 
of production. A large proportion of the 
mills having higher than average costs 
are now selling lumber at a loss. +} No 
business can long sustain its production 
when the selling price of the commodity 


| it manufactures is as low as the cost of 
| production. 
| the country have closed down.” 


Many sawmills throughout 


Therefore, plan to build that house or 
barn. Winter is a good time to get the 
plans drawn and blue prints made. Your 
extension service at your agricultural col- 
lege will help. 


Stopping the Price Slump 
[Continued from page 9] 


Consider, finally, that even at the stiff 
declines suffered so far, most of us can 
Not so much as last 
The 
two or three billion dollars we have “ost” 
in marked-down values are not losses. We 
only hoped for them; we never had them. 
It 1s very human to figure them as losses, 
but it is not good business nor good sense. 
And so far some important commodities 
have shrunk more than our crops. 

Let us sit tight and keep cool. Let us 
keep on godd terms with our local banks, 
and let the Federal Reserve Board alone. 
Let us hold what we can of our products, 
and to that end build canneries and con- 
denseries and elevators where possible, 
and provide a lot more storage for our 
own stuff on our own farms. Never be- 
fore were we so able to avoid sacrificing 
our products on a glutted market. Above 
all, let us plan for the next slump, with an 
organization so big and so brainy and so 
long-sighted that it can see the slump 
coming and choke it to death before it is 


| born, to the eternal safety and happiness 


of the American nation and the profit and 
happiness of the farming business. 


Lost and Found 
[Continued from page 62] 


Much perplexed, though too elated by his 
new success toa pay great heed to this new 
he removed his soggy coat and 


But he was 


to dry the garment there. 
Midway to 


destined not to do this tonight. 


the stove, he stopped dead in his tracks and ° 


stared, with distended eyes, at the nail on 


| which he had hung his violin, the nail on 


which’ he always hung it. The nail was 
Slowly he turned and looked at the 
table, looked on the chairs, on the bed and 


| under it, on the bureau and washstand. It 


was of no use. His beloved violin was gone! 
Fimally he turned to Rowena, who had 
been covertly watching him from the alcove 


| with a face denoting sharp stress of mind. 


‘Rowena, where is my Stradivaris?”’ 


She shrank from him and covered her face 
with her hands. 
“T—oh, Milo, you'll never forgive me!—I— 
I sold it!” 
[To be continued in January] 
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PALER 


” The Best Bulletin of the Month 
The best bulletin received this month is | 


“An E 
the I 


Bulletin 228, 


lemic of Ropy 
Milk,”’ issued by 


ois Experiment 


Station, Urbana, Ill. The bulletin is avail- | 


able to Our Folks in Illinois if they will 
write to the address given. For those in 
other states we condense the bulletin: 


AST year there were complaints to the 
Illinois Experiment Station from more 
than 100 Illinois farms about ropy milk. 
The Farm Journal received quite a few 
complaints from other states. 

Ropy milk pours slowly, and the last 
portion drips from the pail with the forma- 
tion of a thread. Sometimes the milk is 
so thick it can be drawn out into threads 
more than a foot long. In extreme cases, 
a pail of milk may be inverted and the 
milk will not run out. 

Ropy milk is due to the growth in milk 
of certain germs. There is no evidence 
that the germs cause any changes affecting 
the healthfulness of milk, but they do 
make milk objectionable for food. 

Careful studies show that milk utensils 
are the source from which the germs enter 
the milk. Since the utensils are generally 
all washed together, it is plain that when 
one pail is infected all the rest will be. 
The source from which the first germs come 
is not definitely known. 


Disinfect or Boil Utensils 


The remedy forropy milk consistsin empty- 
ing the cooling , scrubbing it and 
filling again with clean water to which 
chlorinated lime is added. A _ twelve- 
ounce can will take care of a 100-gallon 


All pails, strainers, brushes, cloths and 
other utensils which come in contact with 
the milk should be put into this solution 
and left in it for twenty minutes. 

Scrub the floor of the milk house with 
some of the solution. Whitewashing the 
walls of the milk house is good practise. 

: If there is no tank to use for disinfectin 
utensils, put them into a pig kettle an 
boil them in hot water. Or, sterilize them 
thoroughly with live steam under pressure. 

Treat every utensil, for if one is over- 

looked it may spread the trouble anew. 





Milking-Machines Are O. K. 


Experiences with milking-machines on 
three farms in New York are described in 
Bulletin $72 from the Geneva Experiment 
Station. Conclusions of the work done 
on the three farms are as follows: 

Clean milk can be secured with milking- 
machines if proper precautions are taken. 
These precautions are such that they are 
within the limits of the ability of every 
dairyman. The all-important principle 
which must be kept in mind is strict at- 
tention to details. No matter if a few 
essential rules in the care of the machines 
are carried out to the letter, if one should 
be occasionally neglected the results are 
sure to be irregular. That is why some 
of the dissatisfied users of milking-ma- 
chines have grounds for complaints. The 
fault is with the users. If the machines 
are properly taken care of they will give 


_ satisfaction in producing clean milk. 
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Disston Tools! 


are made specifically for their 
jobs—that enable you to do the 
thousand-and-one jobs on the 
farm in.the least time. : 


Poor tools are great time 


wasters. They are too costly in 
labor for the wise farmer to use. 
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Christmas Time 
Ingersoll Time 


HERE’S a Christmas gift more in the spirit of the season than 
one of these cheerful, joyous, faithful and good looking 
Ingersoll Watches—Waterbury and Reliance? There’s a message 
of good-will in every tick, and year-round accurate service, too. 
WATERBURY is a smart and natty little 12-size jeweled 
watch—sturdy as the famous Ingersoll Yankee, but with 
the style and ‘‘class’’ of a high priced watch. Yet, the 
price is but $5.50. ‘The Waterbury Radiolite, which tells 
time in the dark, costs only 75 cents more, or $6.25. 
RELIANCE—the Ingersoll with a College Education— 
is seven-jeweled, bridge-movement, fashionable, slim—(the 
thinnest 16-size, seven-jewel watch made in America) —a 
distinctive and distinguished watch at a low price. Nickel 
case $8.00; gold filled, $11.50. 


You'll find these watches—and 13 other Ingersolls — at 
every Ingersoll dealer's. Yes, do it now. Ingersolls sell 
particularly fast before Christmas, 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 


Prices Include Tax 
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OR DODGE CARS. Belt Power Attachment 
only $19.95—Shell corn—Grind feed—Saw 








The Safety Valve 


The opinions below are the opinions of 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expressly 
disclaims any responsibility therefor 
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S I were a farmer I would be contrary. 
“There isn’t any money in potatoes at 
the prices we are getting this year,” I have 
heard farmers remark, and it seems that 
practically all of their neighbors think the 
same way. They all Pr. to raise smal] 
crops of potatoes the following season, and 
as a consequence of the small crop the 
price is high. 

On the other hand, certain crops are 
small and high prices are realized. Straight- 
way every producer proceeds to raise 
plentiful crops of those articles and there 
is a slump in the prices. 

If I were a farmer I would do what my 
neighbor is not doing. When planning my 
crops for the ensuing year I would con- 
centrate on articles that are most plenti- 
ful this year, and raise little, or nothing at 
all, of those articles that are bringing un- 
usually high prices this year. 

Instead of following the herd, instead of 
doing what my neighbors are doing, I 
would be contrary. A City Dweller, 


Straight from the Shoulder 


J. C., Ohio, writes in the March Farm | 
Journal that farmers do not average six 
hours a day of work the year around. 

That just raised my dander, and I want 
to say he might better keep still until he 
knows something about farming. Any 
farmer, worthy the name, would be asham- 
ed to work only six hours a day, and I want 
to tell J. C. right here that when farmers 
work no longer than that, his stomach will 
soon let him and others know the resuit. 

The time it takes for nine out of ten 
men to do chores averages four hours a day. 

Farmers and their families usually rise 
at five o’clock, seven or eight months of 
the year, and do not take many minutes’ 
rest until the chores fre done for the night, 
and as chickens won’t go to roost or cows 
come from the pasture by the daylight- 
saving plan but by the sun, it will be 
seven o’clock or after before a farmer calls 
his work finished for the day. 

During my childhood days I lived many 
weeks with relatives on a farm, and for 
thirty-five years have been a farmer’s 
wife, therefore I know what I’m talking 
about; and if J. C. ever comes this way 
let him call around any hour from six A. 
M. (I'll not ask him to rise at five) until 
seven P. M. and see how many times he 
will find the farmer idle. 

New York. Mrs. Geo. A. Greene. | 


This Farmer Struck 


We read so much about increased pro- 
duction being the remedy for our numerous 
ills and unrest, but is it really the cure? 

The two most essential Nise of our. 
civilization are first, production; second, 
the distribution of commodities. Any in- 
efficiency in the handling of these is a 
waste of human energy. 

The waves of popular indignation 
sweeping the country, first against the 
radicals and now against the railroad 


employees, let loose by unseen interests, 4 


are causing more unrest than ever, not- 
withstanding the fact that both of these 
forces have been battering continually at 
the foundations of high prices. 

When we first entered the war the rail- 
roads failed to deliver the goods. Their 
capacity had been taxed to the utmost, 
until they were a pile of junk. But Uncle 
Samuel had to pay the bill to fix them up, 
and. now after a thorough overhaulin 
hands them back to the who 
turn raise the rates, and- we pay bill. 

There also seems a tendency to 
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~ at $6.50 a 


~ ¢ollective bag ogee a i Do Mr. 
- Farmer, deny to others a right that you 


enjoy, and that you will not and should not 
forfeit. We read so much about the 
farmer, with angelic wings, not going on a 
strike. But I know better, for fone been 
there myself. When spuds were worthless, 
I struck; when -alfalfa failed to insure a 
living wage, I struck; when hogs quoted 
"a hundred consumed three and 

one-half cent grain, I struck; and with 
bean’ unsalable, I strike. 

How about you? Did you never strike 
against intolerable conditions? 

Shall we increase production? Yes! 
But only after our Department of Agri- 
culture organizes an efficient system of 
distribution, » giving us the service at cost 
as the post-office is doing. As long as we 
tolerate the middlemen and all the waste- 
ful expense of back pgs rehandling, 
excessive profits, etc., we will continue to 
have the chaos of the past, when thousands 
of tons of foodstuffs went to waste, while 
people of the cities hungered. 

California. Forrest R. Walker. 





Farmers’ Merchant Marine 


For many years farmers of the United 
States, in the shipment of their products 
abroad, had to depend largely upon vessels 
of other nations. The owners of these 
decreed the freight rates that our shippers 
had to pay. 

When hostilities began millions of tons 
of ships owned by the various European 
nations at war were either converted to 
service as transports or for carrying sup- 
plies. Vessels of other nations were laid 
up in harbors to avoid capture or destruc- 
tion. Many of the ships thus put out of 
service were the very ships that America 
depended upon to convey its normal im- 
ports and exports. 

Prior to the war, the agricultural element 
as a whole had been concerned only about 
the movement of crops to the seaboard. 
Under what flag the vessels were convey- 
ing their products abroad was a matter 
that had not seemed of serious import. 
But now American farmers were brought 
face to face with the enormous material 
losses the lack of an American merchant 
marine meant to them. 

This was shown, for example, in the loss 
to cotton growers. The war’s outbreak 
was quickly followed by a sharp and con- 
tinuing drop in the price received for 
cotton. The increased crop production— 
about fourteen per cent—had some share 
in causing this fall. But the demoraliza- 
tion largely came from the widespread 
disturbed shipping conditions, and par- 
ticularly from the fear that these would 
steadily grow worse. The price of cotton 
to growers on August 1, 1914, was 12.4 
cents. By November 1, 1914, it had fallen 
to 6.3 cents a pound. This was a reduction 
of nearly one-half. By June 30, 1915, the 
total year’s shipments were within eight 
per cent 6f those of the preceding year, but 
the value had shrunk about thirty-eight per 
cent, from $610,000,000 to $376,000,000. 

Respondi ing to Europe’ s demand for 
more foodstuffs, American farmers pro- 
duced more wheat and other products, 
‘swat with a view to export. But 

ecause of shipping conditions, exporters 
were pide mise 3 with an average increase 
of freight rates on wheat per bushel, in 
steamships from New York to Liverpool, 
of from three pence just before the war, to 
thirteen and one-fourth pence in 1914-15, 
and later to eighteen and one-fourth pence. 

It is significant of the altered attitude 
in America that not only are commercial 


bodies deeply interested in this, but also 


farmers’ organizations. Thus, at a recent 
conference of shipbuilders in Washington, 
a considerable number of representatives 
of farmers’ organizations were present, 
and their comments showed an apprecia- 


- of the importance to the United States 


large and a thoroughly ee 
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It takes time to set and watch traps. Every time a fur 
bearer makes a get-away from a trap there’s that valuable 
pelt, plus good time lost. The season is short and fur prices 
are high. Make your work good with a better trap. Use 


“TRIPLE CLUTCH” 


Holds Muskrat, Skunk, Mink, 
ers in a 8-way, Gnaw-and-Escape-proof Grip. Jaws and 
patented grippers take a two-face hold plus a sidewise grip 
that makes ’em stay there till you arrive. 


Examine ‘‘Triple Clutch’’ traps at any good hardware store and 
see the reasons why they should be in your season’s outfit. They cost 
a few cents more but earn'their cost many times each season. Guar- 
anteed against every defect for an entire season. 


Write for Free 64-page Book on Trapping 
TRIUMPH TRAP CO., Inc. 15 Elm Street, Oneida, N. Ye 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
FREE ON 


VALUABLE b2¥z YOURS k&quesr 
THIS BOOK 2,22 Cikrentry on THE FARM 
Not simply ‘‘ how to use,’’ 


—but HOW BEST TO USE 


Plank -framed ‘Truss, 
Self-supporting Roof. 
How toPreventSpread- 
ing. End & Side Walls 
of Ideal Hay Barn. 
Kitchen Cabinet—and 
many other plans that. 
¥ will save you the time of 
figuring them out 
yourself. 
12 Full SizeWorki 
Plans (Plus 48 —- 
RY of text) Free on Ke- 
POCKET LIBRA quest (and no 
“a obligation. ) 


Tons. i} } ( We sell no lumber 


TAL DES 
parm steawewems| |) | —Build of any kind 


Res eer of lumber you think 


EM CABINET, SSED BARN. i 
Grasset STAIR. TRUSSES 2 xin i } best.} Cypress is 
ING TO ers FOR HAY, BARN. cep iis} best for all non-rot 


uses—and 1s worth 


insisting on — but 

> that is up to your 

own lumber knowledge. GET VOL. 36 ANYHOW—NO COST—then use 

your own judgment as to your materials. Can we do mare? (We want you to 

use Cypress. only where Cypress is dest for you.) JUST DROP A CARD 

with your name and address on it, and ask for Vol. 36—Also ask for Vol 1(U 
S. Gov't Rept. on ‘“The Wood Eternal.**) 





12 WORKING PLA NS 
“THE WOOD ETERNAL. 
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House Your Tractor in Win 


Many tractor troubles are due to lack of — 
housing and care ae 





MAN I know in Western New York 
left his tractor out during the winter two 
years ago, and had to hire an expert to get 
the machine in running order in the spring. 
This cost him $50. The next winter he 
spent $50 in building a good shed-for his 
tractor, with ample space to permit doing 
the repair work, which should be done 
during the dull season. It’s a poor policy 
to wait until the hour has struck twelve, 
when the plows should be turning furrows 
or disking, to repair the machine ready for 
work. Do it in the tool shed during winter. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
a good type of shed for the tractor. This 
is built m between two buildings, one of 
which is the farm black#fhith shop, the 
other a grain house. A tractor shed must 
have a good roof to prevent ice and snow 
from getting at the steel and iron work of 
the nrachine. ‘Where winter is severe, 
light walls can be provided to keep rain 
and snow from blowing in, and to keep 
dust from getting into the parts of the 
machine. The blacksmith shop is handy 
in the house shown, which permits workin 
on the tractor parts with comfort in cold 
weather. 
If you put up a building especially for 
the tractor, and own a motor-ear, provide 


: 
; 


if 
i 


ample additional space for both machines 
in the same building, as the parts, fuel 
needs and grease-cups of both require 
much the same attention. This will make 
the work of caring for them much easier. 
A building 12 x 20 feet, nine feet to eaves, 
with low pitch roof, is about proper size. 
This allows ample space for work bench 
and storage of other articles needed. The 
foundation need not extend more than 
eighteen inches into the ground, since 
there is a light weight to uphold. Concrete 
is best for the motor-car part. 

This house may be constructed out of 
lumber which is found about the farm, or 
of new lumber. It is possible and often 
desirous to arrange grain grinders, wood- 
saws, etc., so that the tractor could easily 
be operated in this building. Belts can be 
connected with the other machines near 
at hand. 


~ 
The Tractor Tool-Box 
Things to keep in it 
Keep the following things in the tool-box 
or somewhere close at hand: 


National The instruction book: Keep it handy 
Fir P fi Cc = neg it a day until you are ab- 

e Froorm re) solutely sure that you know the machine 
4 pony from end to end; and then study it some 


1034 Fulton Building more. Spend about as much time in this 


x way every day as you would in caring for 
P ittsburgh, Pa. a team, and I will promise you that your 
a wide and economical 


~ eset 
oe 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
117 Perdido Bidz., New Orleans, La. or 117 Heard Nat'l Baok Bidg., Jacksonville, Fie. 
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‘The Silo, usually the highest building on the farm, must 
withstand wind pressure from without and silage pressure 
from within. For many years, and on thousands of farms, 
Natco Silos have stood the strain. The double shell tile in- 
sures strength and durability. Bands of the best 

reinforcing steel are laid in every tier of tile and 

doubled in the bottom courses, where the 

silage pressure is greatest. The extra-large 

channels in the tile provide wide, deep beds 


for mortar, in which the reinforcing steel is laid. 


Nateo Silo Wali: Note 

Perforated shell provid- 

sng firm anchorage for 
mortar joints. 
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Ask your building supply dealer for prices on Natco 
Silos. Write us for free book, “Natco on the Farm.” 
Mention what you intend to build. 


troubles will be few and easily remedied. 


A speed indicator: Know what speed 
your engine is running. If it should run 
at 1,000 revolutions per minute, do not 
expect it to stand up to the work when you 
arerunning it 1,200 or 1,500. Neither can you 
expect it to deliver the power necessary to 


NU JOR Ss 
_ AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box “F” Hamilton, Dlinois. do the work if you are running it at-only 700 
or 800 in place of the recommended 1,000. 


A 
: ‘CEMENT 
No One Wants His Subscription to Stop | ic” ihe 
: mer Adjustable wrenches—a complete set. — 
zoom bee fapined pein ag ry ot — es ee are good. | Do not rely upon one big-monkey-wrench. « 
off iss the big January number. 461 PEARL ST., NEW YORK CITY | and a pair of pliers, G. 





z pay. Easy interesting work. Send 

_cents today for six months 

1 trial subscription to the Amer- 

= jean Bee Journal and a free 
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~ Keeping the Wind-Shield Clear 


HIS letter came from one of Our Folks 
not long ago: 

“Some while ago I saw an excellent 
formula published in The Farm. Journal, 
composed of glycerin, salt and water, for 
use in stormy weather to keep the wind- 
shield clear. I used it and it worked well. 
Rain or sleet, snow or frost, the glass was 
always clear by using a little of the mix- 
ture as directed. But I have forgotten the 
correct proportion of each ingredient to 
make the right solution, and I would thank 
you to send it to ai for — I am en- 
closing you a stam envelope. 

- 5 Smith.” 


Right away we sent him the informa- 
tion, which is as follows: 

To keep the wind-shield of a car free 
from moisture wipe it over with a solu- 
tion made of one ounce of water, two 
ounces of glycerin and one dram of salt. 
Pour this mixture on a piece of gauze 
and wipe the glass, with all the strokes 
downward.. This keeps rain-drops, or 
water in any form, from clinging to the glass. 


The Farm Motor in Winter . 


Pointers on overhauling 


Clean carbon from cylinders and plugs. 
Accumulated carbon is a fuel and power 
waster, besides the extra wear and tear on 
the motor. 

‘Watch piston rings. See that they fit 
snugly. adly fitting piston rings are 
responsible for the loss of power and the 
waste of gasoline and oil. 

Go over the wiring system with special 
attention to timer and ignition. 

Adjust the carbureter. During cold 
weather a rich mixture is needed for start- 
ing, but after the motor “warms up” it 
will give more power if the mixture is 
made leaner. Watch the exhaust and you 
will be able to determine whether you are 
wasting fuel or not. A smoking exhaust 
indicates that you are wasting gasoline or 
oil, or both. A , Snappy explosion 
from the exhaust, without smoke, indi- 
cates that you are getting good service in 
the engine. 

Don’t fill oil-cups while motor is run- 
ning, because it frequently causes spilling. 
Every drop of oil saved counts. 

When cleaning crank-case, don’t throw 
away the oil. Strain it carefully and put 
it back into the crank-case. Oil-cans and 
containgrs should be kept tightly covered 
to prevent dirt getting in, and in the case 
of gasoline to prevent evaporation. An 
open container attracts dirt, insects and 
trash, which results in great waste when 
using the last few gallons. 





Most light car owners’ find need for a 
good trailer, A trailer can be made at home 
at small expense by using old parts secured 
from the garage or junk-man. In fact 
many of the required parts can be secured 
new at a reasonable cost. 


Cans containing hard-oil should not be 
placed where they will be exposed to dust 
and dirt, unless the cans are securel 
covered. Frequently such oil is filled with 
sand and dust, and when it is forced into 
bearings it will do as much harm as it will 
good. P. Fos 


“There is nothing to justify a drop in 
auto-tire prices,”’ says a leading tire manu- 
facturer. “Especially is this true when 
tire prices of today are compared with 
those of ten years ago. Few motorists ap- 

reciate the fact that tires actually cost 
ess today than in 1910, and yet give three 
times the 1910 mileage.” 


OUR NEW POWER MAN, John S. Glass—a man 
familiar with farm 
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A PRACTICAL 
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When a pump, furnace, tank or pan leaks, cracks or breaks, or 
your tractor or automobile needs repairs apply Smooth-On Iron 
Cement for a quick and durable repair. 


Smooth-On Iron Cement 


is a time and money saver around the home, stable or garage. 
Easy to apply as putty—lasting as iron. 


Sold by Hardware and General Stores, 6 oz. 30c; 1 lb. cans §0¢. 
By mail add 5c for postage. 


SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO. 
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trated Booklet (J), 
illustrating and describ- 
ing h of repairs. 
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Waterman’ S 
ideal) | 
iD Tain Pen 
pig. 8S 
Men, Women and 
Children 
iEasy to Buy Easy to Send 
A joy to Receive 


The world’s standard 
for quality, efficiency and durability 


THREE TYPES: 








‘Regular, Safety and Self-Filling ” ws 


Your dealer will heip | oie 


you to ‘Select 





129 South State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
17 Stockton Street, San, Francisco ¢ 4 
_ ; i oa 


io ‘eatsay, N. Y. 
24 School Street, Boston 














CUT YOUR OWN HAIR 
EASIER THAN SHAVING 


PRICE TO INTRODUCE 
ONLY $1.00 


You do not need any experience or practice to use the DUPLEX 
AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER. It comes to you ready for instant 
use, and five minutes after you receive it you can have your hair cut 
better than it was ever cut before. 

The DURLEX will cut as closely or trim as long as you wish it to. No clippers 
or scissors are needed with the DUPLEX; it finishes the work completely. It cuts 
the front hair long and the back hair short. Trims around the ears, ete. 

Inside of a very short time you will have to pay $2.00 for the DUPLEX. The 
price today is $2.00, but while our present stock lasts we will accept this advertise- 
ment the same as $1.10 Cash. Cut it out and send it with ONLY $1.00 and we will 
send you the DUPLEX AUTOMATIC HAIR CUTTER ready for instant use, 
postage paid, to any address. SEND TODAY 


AGENTS WANTED. DUPLEX MFG. CO., Dept, 29, Detroit, Mich. 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
COGRRAUEURZSAULALALAN HITE 











Christmas for Rent 
[Continued from page 14] 


For the next few days Theodora hardly 
left her room, except to scurry round the 
corner to eat. In fact, she had her meals 
at places where she knew the coffee and 
the tablecloth were execrable, simply in 
order that she might get back to her room 
sooner and go on reading the letters. Even 
the postman was interested in the quantity 
of them. But when the real one came; she 
knew it. There was no doubt, no weighing of 
two or three favorites. She would rent Mrs. 
Ferguson or no mother at all! She wrote her 
answer, clinching the matter and settling 
the little questions of hours. Douglas him- 
self mailed the tetter, though she did not 
consider it necessary to tell him that it had 
anything to do with her Christmas plans. 

These last two weeks before Christmas 
were radiant ones. She found she was 
actually looking forward to Christmas. She 
could see people | wearing holly without feeling 
a pang of envy for their happiness. She was 
happy too. She smiled at children, she sang 
as she worked, until the people next door, on 
both sides of her, banged on the wall. 

Her chief worry was uncertainty as to 
what she should buy her mother for Christ- 
mas. She read lists published in magazines, 
she asked the advice of clerks, she even read 
Christmas stories to see what fictitious daugh- 
ters did about it. She had quite gotten over 
any feeling that she was a fictitious daughter 
herself. 

In between times she wondered what her 
mother, with the stipulated sum she had set 
aside for that purpose, would buy for her 
Christmas present. Perhaps she would buy 
her mittens and mufflers and good : stout 
shoes. Perhaps she would buy her yards and 
yards of terrifyingly good-wearing merino 
for dresses. There was no telling. Theodora 
really didn’t at all mind what the present 
was. The point was-that it would be a secret, 
and secrets are so necessary to Christmas. 

There was only one thing that she really 
wanted, anyway. Douglas was the only 
person who knew what it was, and, as it 
wasn’t flowers or books or candy, of course it 
didn’t do him the least bit of good to know. 
What Theodora wanted was a wrist watch, 
an infinitestimally small, queer shaped, gold 
one. She had seen just the very one in a 
jeweler’s window on Fifth avenue when she 
had been window-shopping with Douglas, 
and had pointed it out to him. 

As Christmas came excitingly near, what- 
ever Theodora might be doing with her hands 
and eves, her brain was busy évery moment 
thinking of the Christmas day to be. At 
first, in her anticipations, it seemed perfect; 
but soon, to her dismay, she found that there 
was something lacking. It wasn’t quite a 
complete Christmas after all, this one that 
she had conjured up. What could it be that 
it needed? Snow, a farmhouse, a mother, 
what else should Christmas have? Why, the 
most necessary thing of all, of course—chil- 


| dren! Why hadn’t she thought of that before? 


She seized a hat and wraps, afd went tearing 
down the stairs. 

It was still snowing out-of-doors, and when 
she reached Washington Square, Theodora 

had to stop and love the trees with their 
ms sparkly, carnival costumes. ‘‘They’re 
as Greenwicth-villagy as all the rest of the 
artists,” she said to herself. ‘‘They love to 
dress up, too, and be gay once in a while.” 

She crossed the Square, and at the south- 
west corner of it turned into Macdougal 
street, which even now, in winter, 
swarming with little foreign children. 
brown-eyed street,’’ Theodora always called 
it, for she had never seen any one on it with 
blue eyes except herself. 

She left Maedougal, crossed a windy 
corner, walked along the one block of Clark 
street, and was in Dominick street. Now 
she was on familiar ground. She had once 
lived in the Varick House and spent all her 
time playing with the Italian babies in the 
neighborhood of the Spring Street Settlement. 
_ expected to find dozens of children she 
cnew. 

The trouble was, she did! Almost as 
soon as she appeared, little brown-eyed, 
black-haired ragamuffins darted out from 
nowhere and flung their arms about her. 
‘Teacher! Teacher!’ the adoring cry. went 
up. To these children every woman from 
“the outside’? was a teacher. 

“Children! I’m not a teacher! I’ve never 
been a teacher! Didn’t I use to tell you that ~ 
three times a day? Hello, Mary! Hello, 
Tony! And here’s Angela! My, how 
' baby has grown!” 

Theodora soon resembled the middle bee ; 
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hands and they’ 


a swarm, or the undermost man in a foot- 
: were clinging to 
By a judicious questioning she found out 
which ones were to go to a Sunday school or 
settlement Christmas tree, which ones might 
have some other bit of Christmas, and from 
the remainder she chose, as she had in- 
tended, the ten that seemed doomed to be 
the most Christmas-less. ; 

She accompanied each of the ecstatic ten 
home to get the parental consent to her bor- 
rowing. She knew the mothers of this 
district as well as she did the children; and 
all the mothers proved willing, even anxious, 
to lend their children to Theodora. atin, 2 
thing was arranged. They were to be ready 

romptly, and she was to call for them 

hristmas morning. She wrote Mrs. 
Ferguson to explain about the children and to 
say that the check would be enlarged com- 
mensurately. 

Christmas morning! And such a morning! 
Sun and snow all a-sparkle! If it was so 
lovely in town, what would it be in the coun- 

? Theodora marshaled her children and 
led them to the station. It wasn’t so hard 
to get them into the train as she had feared, 
for the older children instinctively took 
possession of the younger and dragged, 
pushed, pulled and carried them into their 
seats. As the train started Theodora looked 
at her charges. 

“Have you ever been in a train before?’’ 
None of them had. 

‘Like it?”’ asked Theodora. 

Did they? 

‘Wait till we get into the country! 
like that even better.” 

Her prophecy was correct. There was a 
farmer neighbor at the station with a sleigh 
to drive them to the farm. How the chil- 
dren reveled in the sleigh-bells and marveled 
at the smooth fields of snow, and at the 
horses, and at everything they saw! 

As they neared their destination, Theodora 
realized that she was frightened. What if 
Mrs. Ferguson shouldn’t like her? 

‘‘Here’s the place,”’ the farmer pointed his 
mittened hand and almost at the same 
instant they stopped. 

All the children were out at once. Theodora 
marshaled them into line and advanced upon 
Mrs. Ferguson. : 

“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!”’ 
the children shrieked. They had been Merry 
Christmas-ing the conductor, the other 
passengers and every one they had seen 


You'll 


morning. 
“Merry Christmas, grandma!’’ cried. out 
the most remembering one. And the others 
took it up. 
“Yes, I told them you were to be their 
grandma today and they could all call you 


_‘grandma’!’’ announced the personal con- 


ductor of the group. “I hope you don’t 
mind?’’ : ‘ 

For a moment Mrs. Ferguson gazed in 
stern consternation at her swarthy-cheeked 
progeny; then she melted. Suddenly all the 

ew Englandness went out of her and she 
beamed upen the invaders. 

‘*Mind? _ I'll love it!’ she said. Something 
of Theodora’s happy-go-lucky fellowship 
with all comers seemed to have enveloped 
her already. 


. “How are you, daughter?’’ Mrs. Ferguson 
kissed 


Theodora as naturally as if she had 

seen her before. ‘‘Did you have a good trip?”’ 
“Now, that’s just what any mother would 
have said. You're doing splendidly!’’ Theo- 
dora whispered, then she said aloud and 


PA. plendid And h Il 

of id trip. nd how well you're 
looking, mother! Won'es gained since I was 
home last, haven’t you?’’ She lowered her 


voice, ‘How am I doing it? All right?” 


.They laughed as gleefully as two schoolgirl 


conspirators. 

“Would you children like to have a snow- 
man? Would you like to build forts and 
mowball fight here in the yard? 
They may, mayn’t they? It’s not noon yet.” 

ora turned to her mother. 

“Just the thing! It will take them off our 

have a fine time. I'll get 
an old coat and a stovepipe hat for 
snowman!”’ 

“It’s good of you to take so much trouble.” 

“Trouble! For my grandchildren!’’ There 
was no doubt about it, Mrs. Ferguson had a 
fense of humor. : 
“How glorious Christmas is, 

ora. “Since I’ve been in New York, 
Pve wished it came once in ten years. Now 
I wish it came every month!” 
_ She wished it more than ever, as the two 
en in the kitchen did the immemorial 
things to the Christmas dinner, wi 


at with all 
? tastings and adventures of holiday cook- 







































Never Sleep 


With a film-coat on your teeth 


Millions of people on retiring now 
combat the film on teeth. They fight 
it day by day. And those glistening 
teeth seen everywhere now form one 
of the results. 


You owe yourself a trial of this 
new teeth-cleaning method. Dentists 
everywhere advise it. The results it 
brings are all-important, and they 
do not come without it. 


What film does 


Your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. Feel it with your tongue. 
It clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. And dentists now trace most 
tooth troubles to it. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not 
end film. So, despite all brushing, 
much film remains, to cause stain, 
tartar, germ troubles and decay. 


Watch the 


You will see and feel results from 


Pepsodent which brushing never 
brought you heretofore. A week’s 
use, we think, will amaze you. 

One ingredient is pepsin, One mul- 


tiplies the starch digestant in the sa- 
liva, to digest all starch deposits that 
cling. One multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva to neutralize mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth so 


Péepsaodént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant 
ern requisites. Now advised by 
leading dentists everywhere and 
supplied by all druggists in 


It is the film-coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments’ and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief. cause 
pyorrhea. 


They, 
of 


Ways to combat it 


Dental science, after years of re- 
search, has found effective ways to 
fight film. Able authorities have 
proved ‘their efficiency. Together 
they bring, in modern opinion, a new 
era in teeth cfeaning. 


These five methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent—a 
tooth paste which complies with all 
the new requirements. And a ten- 
day tube is now sent free to every- 
one who asks. 


teeth whiten 


highly polished 
easily cling. 
Watch these effects. Send the cou- 
pon for a ten-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. Note 


that film cannot 


how teeth whiten as the film-coat 


disappears. 

The book we_ send all — 
these results. Judge what they mean 
to you and yours. Cut out the coupon 
so you won’t forget. 





10-Day Tube Free“ | 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 146, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Some 
Christmas Present 


Guaranteed 
All Wool 


Th; REG./N U.S. PAT. OFF. 


An itfed 


Sport Coat 


**Mother gave the children and 
me Thermo Sport Coats for 
Christmas. That’s what I call 
‘some present.’ I had no idea 
how comfortable and sort o’ 
chummy a Thermo could be, 
especially as a house coat or 
smoking jacket. With a Thermo 
under the coat we'll all be 
Warm enough outdoors any 
cold day. Men wear them who 
will not wear sweaters,” 


Guaranteed All Wool 


The Thermo Sport Coat is a 
knitted fabric coat, soft and 
“easy,” that fits without bind- 
ing, yet is shapely and dressy. 
Makes a mighty pleasing ap- 
pearance, and all wool means 
long wear. Comes in popular 
heather mixtures. Men’s sizes 
$9.00; boys’ and girls’ for less. 
Your dealer will be glad to 
supply you; or write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Co., 
349 Broadway, Dept. F, New York 


Also Makers of- 
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~ WANTED—1500 Railway TRAFFIC INSPEC- 


}; Mo experience; train for this profession thru 
sparetime home-study; easy terms; $110 to $200 
thly and expenses guaranteed, or money back. 
; local or traveling; under big men who 

reward ability. Get Free Booklet G-20. 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wrestling Book. Free 
Sos peeseard by werkt ccheactons 


Find = 
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Former Burns, 5659 Ramge Bidg., Omaha, 
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ing. Theodora was wearing a big blue apron 
of Mrs. Ferguson’s and felt like a real woman, 
she explained, instead of only a city one. “I 
told some of the neighbors about the children 
coming,’’ Mrs. Ferguson confessed, ‘‘and they 
all were very much interested. Several of 
them begged to come to the tree this after- 
noon, but I wouldn’t let any of them; except 
that I did think that we should have a Santa 
Claus, so I promised one of the neighbors 
that he might be that.”’ 

“Splendid! I'd forgotten about a Santa 
Claus!”’ This last had been under their 
breaths, as the last child filed into the 
dining-room. 

“Such a dinner! 
Theodora said. 

Turkey and cranberry sauce and mince 
pie and pumpkin pie and apple pie, and 
“everything,”’ as the blackest-eyed grand- 
child put it. 

The borrowed children were having a 
wonderful time, and after dinner the wonder- 
fulness increased. 

“What would you like to do now?” 
Theodora. 

“Fairy stories!”’ 

“Tell us fairy stories!”’ 

“Tell us a story, teacher!” 

Theodora pounced upon the luckless tenth 
that had said ‘teacher.’ ‘I’m not a teacher, 
honey!"’ she protested. ‘‘But I'll tell you, 
since we’re pretending today, let’s pretend— 
how would you like to play that you’re all 
my nieces and nephews and that I’m your 
aunt? You see you can call me ‘Aunt 
Theodora’.”’ 

“You don’t look like my aunt,” said one. 
“Tt isn’t so fat with you.’’ Public school had 
helped the races to mingle their idioms be- 
wilderingly. 

But the children accepted the idea avidly. 
Most of them kissed her, and they all tried 
the new term on their tongues, and found 
it sweet. 

Theodora loved the feeling of being sur- 
rounded by relatives. She was surprised at 
herself for loving it. She had thought she 
was happy, being independent, being alone. 
But this day was doing something for her. 
It was making her over, or at least trying to. 
She was in a fright lest it succeed. 

After the twelfth fairy story, the rented 
mother answered Theodora’s glance. “I 
think we might have it now,’ she said. So 


And such a din!” as 


asked 


‘ they all trooped into the parlor, where a 


beaming Christmas tree caught their breath 
with its glitter and color and the mysterious- 
ness of its pendant packages. 

“Oh, Aunt Theodora!” 

*‘Look, grandmother! A Christmas tree!”’ 

“A Christmas tree!” 

“A Christmas tree!”’ 

“Oh, and a doll!” 

At this moment there was the sound of 
sleigh-bells. ‘They came nearer, they seemed 
to be on the side verandah. There was a 
loud whoa! and a snowy person in red leaped 
through the window grandmother had 
opened in order to look out a bit worriedly. 

“T was afraid he wasn’t coming,’’ she 
confided to Theodora. ‘‘He is a little late. 
It’s the neighbor I told you about.” 

“Santa Claus! Santa Claus!”’ 

“Look! He’s got a pack!” 

“Oh, oh!’’ 

Then thé real climax of the day was upon 
them, and the ten were delirious with joy. 
Santa showered candy and apples and oranges 
on them, he cut the strings of the packages 
on the tree, and handed about the packages 
at the foot of it, and each child found himself 
a bewildered little Aladdin in a cave of 
treasures. 

Theodora was so busy winding up toys 
that would wind, and admiring dolls to order, 
that she had no time for anything else. For 
the moment she almost forgot to give Mrs. 
Ferguson the polar-bear bathrobe she had 
bought for her. When she had presented it 
and been duly kissed, she untied the package 
which Mrs. Ferguson pressed into her hand. 
When she saw what it contained, she almost 
cried out. It was a wrist watch of precisely 
the queer shape that she had yearned for! 
But she had no time to puzzle over this, for 
the children claimed her again. 

By the time the hubbub was over, they all 
suddenly discovered that it was alarmingly 
late and the winter dusk was upon them, so 
it was decided to give the children a light 
supper of bread and butter at once before 
they set out for their train. 

Theodora herself wasn’t hungry. “You 
sit here and rest, then,”” commanded Mrs. 
Ferguson, “while I give them their supper.” 

Theodora rather gladly sank down into 
one of the plush chairs in the now almost 
dusk-captured parlor. 

“Merry Christmas!” said a voice from the 





PROFITABLE 
HOME WORK—OUR 
GUARANTEE * 


Our guarantee to users of the Standard 
Gearhart Family Knitter has meant ad- 
ditional income to thousands who are 
doing the light, easy work required in 
comfort of their own home. 


KNIT ALL-WEAR HOSIERY 


—the article they are helping us supply 
the big demand for, All-Wear is our stan- 
dard brand of woolen half-hose, You Enit 
them. 


WE HANDLE THE SELLING 


and furnish the yarn. The demand for 
these goods enables us to Guarantee to 
pay you well for knitting, and to sell 
your product to your advantage. No limi- 
tation as to quantity; no seasons—we want 
all you can turn out the year around. 


SAVE INCOME—MAKE MONEY 


Savings alone soon pay the modest price 
of the Knitter. You can knit the woolens 
the family need—it’s a real economy to do 
that—and you will find that neighbors and 
local dealers too, are glad to order from 
you at good prices. But remember, you 
don’t have to look for a market 
our proposition covers that fully. 


THE.GEARHART FAMIL¥ 
KNITTER 


has twenty-five years of experience back 
of it. More than a hundred and fifty 
thousand arein daily use. In permanence 
and durability, it ranks with any knitter 
selling for DOUBLE THE PRICE, besides bei 
lighter and faster and so simple a child 
quickly learns to run it. 


Send 10c for sample of knitting, 
profit guide book and other pare 
ticulars. 


Gearhart Enitting Machine Co, 
Dept. FJ-713 Clearfield, Pa, 
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& Beasts that prowl 
2 in the Night 
More than once in your life you 
will feel the vital need of a 
revolver. Your safety—perhaps 
i your life—will depend upon your 
4 means of protection aft such 
moments. 


| IVER JOHNSON 
we REVOLVERS 





* 
Danaea 


Can’t go off accidentally. 
Drop it, kick it, thump it or 


> do “Hammer the Hammer.” 
— Just one way to fire an Iver Johnson. 


x The trigger must be pulled all the 
: way back. Safe, sure, accurate. 

Choice of three grips: Regular, Per- 
fect Rubber, Western Walnut. 


Three Booklets, one or all free on request 
“A”’—Arms; “B”—Bicycles;“ C” —Motorcycles 
If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 


model you want, send us his name and address. 
We will supply you through him. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
163 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Cham/vers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


Iver Johnson Bicycles 
are world-famed for 
easy ‘riding, strength 

and durability. Models 

and prices to suit 
everyone. 
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OFFICER’S ARMY SHOE 


For work or dress wear 














to you, of exceptional 
quality, soles sewed not 
nailed, solid leather 
















wear or a new 


pair free; $12.00 


$6.98 Pay on arrival. Postage Free. 


oF Mail coupon today to 
Reliable Mail Order Com Dept. 7 
St Wantingion Ane Wauen’ 4? Maen 


I'll pay postman on arrival. 
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THE NEXT ISSUE 


of The Farm Journal is always one of the 
most interesting of the whole year. If your 
subscription expires is month renew 
promptly, or you will missit. Send $1 now. 








dim corner of the room, behind the 
Christmas tree, it seemed. 

‘“‘What—who is there?’ Theodora half 
rose in startled amazement. ; 

Out of the dusk stepped Santa Claus. 

“‘Oh!’”’ she was relieved. Only the neighbor 
—but what was the matter with her? Was 
she imagining things? His voice had sounded 
so like some one else’s. 

“Merry Christmas!’ repeated Santa Claus, 
coming a step nearer. 

“‘Merry Christmas!’’ answered Theodora, 
“and thank you.” Then, ‘‘Douglas!’’ she 
shrieked, as the neighbor took off his mask; 
for under the mask she saw the familiar, 
teasing face. 

“You're welcome—Theodora.”’ 

**How did you get here?” 

“Same train you did. 
Watched you.” 

‘‘But how did you know? I didn’t tell you 
where Mrs. Ferguson lived. I didn’t tell 
you anything. How—’”’ 

“Are you angry?”’ 

“Yes, I am!’’ 

“Tt’s just as Mrs. Ferguson says. I’m her 
neighbor, or used to be about twenty years 
ago. You never happened to ask for the 
latitude and longitude of the farm I used 
to tell you about, where I lived when I was a 
youngster. Come to the window and I can 
point it out to you. Mrs. Ferguson was our 
nearest neighbor and I knew she still lived 
here. I wrote her and sent her your ad. I 
dictated her letter to you.” 

“Oh!” There was no other word big 
enough to hold her wrath. 

“Why? Wasn’t it a good letter? Wasn't 
it effective?” 

“Tt was the best of them all,”’ she groaned. 

“It was meant to be. I saw my chance and 
I took it. What’s the use of spending years 
learning to write an ad if you can’t write a 
winning one at a pinch? You had no right 
to refuse to entertain a lonesome person on 
Christmas. So I decided to make you do it 
anyway, and I did.” 

“T hope you're satisfied,’’ snapped Theo- 
dora. 

“Not quite,”’ said Douglas. 

It had never been like this before. In 
town Theodora had always felt so capable 
of living alone for the rest of her life. She 
liked to be free; she liked to be sufficient unto 
Theodora, and to need no one, not even 
Douglas. But here, in this snow-nestled 
farmhouse, where she had felt the pull of 
home and dependence, and had known the 
sweetness of some things she had forgotten 
for the last few busy years—here, it was 

ifferent. 

“Theodora?” 4 

“O, Douglas!”’ 

His arms were about her, and she put 
her head down on his shoulder with as much 
the manner of the traditional clinging vine 
as if she had never owned a studio or seen 
the Washington Arch. .It was a complete 
surrender, and Douglas knew that his siege 
of many months was over at last. 

After some minutes, through their own 
preoccupation, filtered the happy noise from 
the dining-room, and Mrs. Ferguson’s con- 
tented admonitions. But these things were 
very far away from them, belonging to the 
mainland, not to the desert island upon which 
they two had suddenly been cast. 

The snowy silence without was broken by 
the quick passing of some festive team. At 
the sound of the bells, Theodora, startled, 
remembered the day. 

She raised her head from his shoulder. 
*Tt’s over, Christmas!- And it didn’t hurt 
me at all! I'll never, never be afraid of 
Christmas again!”’ 

And together they went happily out into 
the dining-room where the, rented mother 
and the borrowed ten were #till revelling in 
the high tide of Christmas. 
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Mr. H : “You say you're a 
hare?” Mr. Hare: “Yes, sir.” Mr. 


Hedgehog: “Then I’m a bristle” 






























“Clean! 


Go to your 


harm or chafe 
tenderest skin. 


a trial size cake free. 


and buy a cake of 
it; test it to the limit; 
there isn’t an injur- 
ious el ment in it to 


If your dealer hasn't got it 
send us his name and ad- 
dress and we will send you 
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Thoroughly Clean” 


That’s what you will sa 
use Goblin. This soap—a combina- 
tion of the purest and most effective 
ingredients—dissolves every particle 
of dirt. It frees the pores of grease, 
grime and stain. When through wash-. 
ing with Goblin fresh 
and smooth and clean; a thoroughly 
clean skin means a healthy skin. 


Always keep on extra cake of Goblin 
on hand for the dirty, grimy jo 
do the work where other soaps fai 


y when you 
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Goblin Soap 





CUDAHY, Dept.C 
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Trial Size Cake Free 


111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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64 Macauley Ave., Toronto, Canada 
Please send me trial size cake of Goblin Soap, 
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Able-bodied men wanting positions as ge a 
brakemen, electric motormen, conductors, or 
ored sleeping cer porters, write at once for apps 
cation blank, name position wanted; 
toads; no strike; experience 

way Institute Dept 82, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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“Yohen te Doctor 


When the doctor is ten 
or twenty miles away, it’s 
a mighty comforting feel- 
ing to know you’ve got a 
jar of Musterole handy in 


the house. 


For first aid in many ill- 
nesses—for relief from colds, 
congestions,achesand pains 
—Musteroleis uncommonly 
effective. 


It is better than a mustard 
laster—gives quicker re- 
ief, and there’s no fuss, 
muss or blister. 


Just rub a little of this clean, 
white ointment on the aching or 
congested spot. Almost instantly 
you feel a pleasant warm tingle, 
then in a moment or twoa sooth- 
ing, delightful coolness; but way 
down deep underneath the cool- 
mess, good old Musterole gener- 
ates a peculiar heat which dis- 
perses congestion and sends the 
pain away. 


Musterole is made with oil of 
mustard and a few home simples. 


Try it for coughs, colds (it often 
prevents pneumonia), bronchitis, 
fsore throat, croup, stiff neck, 
neuralgia, headache, rheumatism, 
fumbago, pains and aches of the 
back, sore or_strained muscles, 
and chilblains. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


‘The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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It Pays to Renew Promptly 


) If your subscription runs out this month be 


_ $ure and send your dollar promptly, other- 
wise you will not get the next number. 


‘| it. 
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Farmerettes 
[Continued from page 16] 


ae ay: = give below the list of 
those who were working on his farm 
when I visited there during the summer: 

Harriet English is a graduate of Vassar, 
and has two terms at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Elizabeth 
Clarke is a graduate of Smith College, 
located in Governor Coolidge’s home town 
up in Massachusetts. She has taken a 
seven-week summer course and a ten-week 
winter course at the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. Last summer Miss 
Clarke was assistant superintendent of a 
country estate and had from one to eleven 
girls working under her direction. She 
was a member of the Wellesley unit of the 
Woman’s Land Army during the war. 

Mildred Smith is the teamster on the 
Dimock farm. She has had one year at 
the University of Chicago,.and holds a 
diploma from the Short Course in Agri- 
culture at the Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture. Mary Seaman is an art student. 

In addition to two regular hired men 
employed the year round, and the four 
girls, there are two fine young boys, four- 
teen and sixteen years old, employed. 
They are the sons of the rector of a church 
in one of the large towns in Massachusetts. 
They had never worked on a farm before, 
but liked the work, and are learning rapid- 
ly. The oldest of these boys has decided 
that he wants to become a farmer. One 
of the girls is thinking of buying a farm. 

Julian grows seed potatoes, for which 
he has a good market. He keeps his pota- 
toes carefully rogued, and every plant 
that develops a suspicious look of any 
kind is at once taken out. Harriet and 
Elizabeth were doing this work, and very 
efficiently, too. They had been trained 
in this work by the local inspector, and 
Julian said they were better at it than 
he himself. Mary, the two boys, Lewis 
and Frederick Morris, and Mr. Dimock 
were busy dusting potatoes. 

It isn’t every farm that can take ad- 
vantage of labor of this kind. The Dim- 
ock farm is ideal for it. Mrs. Dimock is a 
member of the extension force of one of 
the leading agricultural colleges in an ad- 
joining state. While the buildings on the 
farm are modest, the home is comfortable 
and commodious. The girls and boys 
have a nice home, and are very happy in 
Mr. and Mrs, Dimock are like mother 
and father to them. 

The experience of this farmer points to 
at least a-partial solution of the problem 
of temporary help on the farm during the 
busy summer season. We don’t want in 
this country a vast army of farm workers 
idle half the year and roaming here and 
there in summer wherever they can find 
work. There are many thousands of boys 
and girls who go to school or teach school 
in winter, and who need employment in 
summer. They would consider it a treat 
to get outdoor work under healthful condi- 
tions during their vacation months. That 
is just the time when their help is needed 
in the country. With a little training 
they make satisfactory help on the farm. 
It would be to the advantage of every one 
if some system could be devised by which 
they could get farm work. Can’t our 
agricultural colleges devise such a system? 

Not every farmer who has tried these 
city girls as farm-hands has had so satis- 
factory results as the Dimocks. Mrs. 
Dimock told me of a farm in Southern 
Vermont that employed a unit of Vassar 
girls. The farmer was short of capital, 
and was building up a new business. His 
equipment was not all up to date. The 
girls, fresh from college, with rather high 
ideas as to the dignity of labor, declared 
an eight-hour day and refused to work 
with the machinery at hand. They also 
let the farmer’s overworked wife do all 
the housework. This, of course, is the 
farmer’s side of the story—the gi is might 
tell a different one. 








Hair Often Ruined  — | 
By Careless Washing 4 








Soap should be used very 
= to keep your hair looki 
Most soaps and pre 
poos contain too much alkali. 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle, 

and ruins it. 

The best thing for steady use is 
Mulsified cocoanut oil sham (which 
is pure and greaseless), and is better than 
anything else you can use. 

One or two teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
will cleanse the hair and scalp thoroughly. 
Simply moisten the hair with water and 
rub it in. It makes an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
removing every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excessive oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves 
the scalp soft, and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, lustrous, fluffy and easy to 
manage. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any pharmacy, it’s very 
cheap, and. a few ounces will supply 
every member of the family for months. 
Be sure your druggist gives you 
Mulsified. 
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is what you want for your skin trouble 
—Resinol to stop the itching and burn- 
ing—Resinol to heal the eruption. 
Scratching makes it worse, besides 
being embarrassing and dangerous, 
but the smooth gentle ingredients of 
RESINOL OINTMENT often over- 
come the trouble promptly, even ifit is 
severe and long-established. Bathin 
the affected part first with RESINO 
SOAP hastens the beneficial results. 
Resinol products at all druggists. 
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Nurserymen Want Restrictions 


5 pre Fee agents are not the pests 
that they used to be, thank goodness. It 
is necessary for. them to have licenses in 
seventeen states now, and some have to 
be bonded. There used to be some crooked 
work in the fruit-tree trade—no use deny- 
ing it. That is why so many restrictions 
were necessary. As one nurseryman puts 
it, “Our business is fenced in by restric- 
tions.” But, restrictions make for high 
standards, and nurserymen now see where 
they were well off all the time. John 
Watson, Secretary of thé American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, a good friend of the 
Orchard Editor, puts it this way: 

“Tn the past and until recently, nursery- 
men were very generally opposed to nearly 
all legislation regulating the business in 
trees because, naturally, they placed re- 
strictions and sometimes worked serious 
hardship. But it is interesting to note 
that recently nurserymen have come to 
realize that the more restrictions and the 
greater the hardships, the more difficult 
it becomes for the irresponsible nursery- 
men and dealers to do business. And they 
see now that while the responsible nursery 
firms are the ones who can toe the mark, 
the irresponsible can not; and anything 
that helps that situation tends to put out 
of business those who ought to be out of it, 
and therefore helps the responsible firms. 

‘‘When I attended the convention of the 
Southern Nurserymen’s Associatiof in 
August, I was glad to note that they unan- 
imously passed a resolution to appoint 
a committee to draw up a uniform law for 
introduction. in the legislature of each 
southern state included in the territory 
they represent, for the avowed purpose 
of asking more stringent’ regulations, 
evidently feeling that they, themselves, 
could get along under them, and_ they 
wanted something that would help to 
eliminate the “wild-catters’’ and the 
“pirates” who thrive because- imposition 
and substitution in nursery stock 1s some- 


thing not immediately discoverable. Now, - 


this isn’t the only industry in which things 
happen that ought not to happen. If a 
grocer short-weights me or gives me sugar 
with sand in it, I know it immediately; but 
if I sell a grocer an apple tree labeled 
“Baldwin,” he isn’t going to know it’s a 
Baldwin for some years to come. There 
is where the irresponsible fellow has the 
advantage. Now, if we can put the “‘wild- 
catters” and the “‘fly-by-nightars” and the 
“pirates” out of business, we are going to 
do it. Hf anybody’s toes are trod on in 
the process—well, those toes fave no 
business being in the way.” 





Cement in Freezing Weather 
[Continued from page 83] 


should be continued when possible four or 
five days. 

Forms must not be removed too soon. 
Concrete should be examined first to as- 
certain whether it has acquired the proper 
degree of hardness. This can be accom- 
plished by pouring hot water on the con- 
crete or heating it in some other way. If 
frozen, hot water will thaw the ice in it. 

The general opinion is that freezing will 
not injure concrete that has had an o 
poctemae to harden for at least forty-eight 
10urs under favorable conditions. If, be- 
fore early hardening has_ taken place, 
concrete is allowed to freeze and thaw at 
short intervals, it will be damaged. As a 
rule concrete may not show any serious 
effects from having been frozen once, if, 
after it thaws out, it is not again frozen 
until early hardening is complete. 


Haul Materials Early 


It is desirable to haul sand and pebbles 
early in the fall and store them in a place 
where et. are not likely to freeze. A 
bin in the barn or granary,would be suit- 
able for the purpose. 
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This Hog House Saves Feed and Lessens Work | i 
Hogs are kept warm, clean and healthy. The air-cells in the tile protect 


from unfavorable weather and permit hogs to fatten rapidly- on less 
food. No feed is wasted on the smooth floor. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Little painting or repairs are ever necessary, and the house is easily kept clean. 


Secure a set of plans for this hog house from your building material dealer for “}] | 
$3.00; or order direct, giving your dealer’s name. Ask for Design No. 1182. q 


MASIER[ILE 


Write for book of Hollow Tile Farm Buildings 
Address, Department 3012 1 


The Hollow Building Tile ‘ Wy | 
Association 
Conway Bldg., Chicago 


































































































| Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 
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. Lam going to give away 


Two More Automobiles 


Ihave been giving away automobiles fora long time. Now!l’m 
going to give away two more, Send me the coupon down the corner and I'll 


tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, fully 
ith electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate glass 
ig oe and Po a ) pty = to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing them a cent. 































Don’t you want to get it? Send me the cap- THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
nape gpa eating Bh omer ate Mail me the, cou now, ay, soe have © 
away is a 1921 model Ford Touring Car, also fully ie Pll alt 7 a a 
equi . Would you rather have it? As soon as I cives f jon of both the 

I'll send you full details of mz one 

two cars, I’m grins *o sive payee 

other rewards fisted w. Surely , > stamp, 
in that list you want. you 
~~ SEND NO MONEY 
mail 






The Reward Man, The Farm Journal, poapreye : 
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EAR SHELLS DEAFNESS 
A new efficient aid for deafness. No trouble to use; can 
oe eee See) Cones Se Satan 20 hae 
bands; no expense; is inconspicuous. 

DR. C. E. STOKOE, 340 Central Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 









2 000 Eggs 
Tn Every Hen 


Don’t Kill Your Yearling Birds 
New System of Poultry Keeping. 
If You Keep Chickens 


CUT THIS OUT 


“The great trouble with the poultry busi- 
ness has always been that the laying life of a 
hen was too short”’ says Henry Trafford, Inter- 
national Poultry Expert and Breeder,for nearly 
eighteen years Editor of Poultry Success. 

The average pullet lays 150 eggs. If kept 
the second year, she may lay 100 more. Then 
sie goes to market. Yet, it has been scien- 
tifically establis hed that ev ery pullet is born 
or hatched with over one thousand minute 
@gg germs in her system—and may be made 
to lay them on a highly profitable basis over 
@ period of four to six years’ time if given 
proper care. 

ow to work to get 1000 eggs from every 

hen is the poultry system explained in a 

Bulletin issued by Mr. Trafford, one copy of 

which will be sent absolutely free to any 
_peader who keeps six hens or more. 

If you want your hens to make more money 
for you cut this out and send it with your 
mame and address and a free copy of his 1000 
EGG HEN Bulletin will be sent by return 


HENRY TRAFFORD 
Suite 263 R, Tyne Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Write for free 
on’ alt ‘kinds 
afew to 


Close - To - Nature Co. 
55 Front St., Colfax, lowa. 


Oldest, Largest and Best 
Poultry Journal 
4727.1 2S cts. 


Averages over 100 per issue — tells 
“how te feed, house ; how toseeure 

; how to hatch and rear poultry 

Established 1874. Only ets. dorécentie 

ets. for i year or $2.00 for 3 years. Stamps accepted. 


Poultry 3 12-523 aA Cct., —- 


America’s Leading 


Poultry Paper 


Showing Champions in all breeds. 
MONTHS’ TRIAL 

4 “SUBSCRIPTION + 25c 

U. 8. Stamps : accepted. Practical 


—t by emost poultrymen. 
1 year $1.00; a yer years $2.00. 


























Poultry Tribune, Dept 5, Mt. Morris, Ii. 
“BIG 3” CLUB OFFER 
Here is the biggest and best clubbing offer of 
“ghe season hg nual and pe raisers. 

- POULTRY KEEPER, 1 yr.. 7 ALL FOR 


- FARM & HOME, 1 yr $1 .00 


_ FARM & FIRESIDE, 1 yr. 
_ Bend all orders to Poultry ‘Keeper, Quincy, Il. 


1889 =PARKS Bred-to-Lay 1920 


Eiarred Plymouth Rocks 


_ America’s Oldest and Greatest Laying Strain. cial 
young and old stock sale. 16 page Chenatee ree, 
catalog 25c. J. W. Parks, Box F. Altoona, Pa, 


BARGAINS 


in all spaloticn of chickens, saggy os turkeys, 


pee. tams and guineas ge. 
by chicks and incubators. Catalog free. 

















Large, husky birds—the better 
grade. Satisfaction and safe 
ee. Write for my free catalog—tells about 
7 and Dogs. Edwin A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 
pe ey sega Sachem Cat- 


alog free. Mammeth Hatch- 
ery, Box 206, Glen Ellyn, Il, 








THE FARM JOURNAL 
Making Chicks Husky 


By CHESLA C, SHERLOCK 


S a boy I lived for some time near a 
Danish poultryman who was a con- 
stant source of wonder to all in the neigh- 
borhood. This old fellow had a way of 
making his chicks grow until they were 
about twice the size of other chicks. 
People used to imagine that he had some 
mysterious secret by which he persuaded 
his chicks to grow so fast. They used to 
ask him again and again what he did. 

“It’s the way I feed them,” was his 
invariable reply, “and the eare they get.” 

The first trouble with the average farm 
chick is that we Americans feed too much 
corn. We ought to know better. Corn 
isn’t a growing feed and it isn’t a hot- 
weather feed, especially for fowls. And 
the Dane used to say: “Oats makes kids 
husky, but don’t forget, it makes chicks 
huskier!”” 

That was his gospel and he lived up to 
it. He fed ng corn so long as he wanted 
the chicks to grow and thrive. When he 
wanted to ‘finish off” chicks for the mar- 
ket, then he used corn. 

Of coursé, you can not feed whole oats 
to baby chicks; that is out of the question. 
But you can prepare the oats so that 
chicks of all ages can eat them. Oatmeal, if 
it can be procured cheap enough, is the 
very best thing that you can feed the 
growing stock. It can not be used entirely, 
there must be variety; but it can be made 
the bulk of the ration. ° 

If oatmeal is prohibitive, follow \the 
Dane’s way and grind your oats, crush 
them if you prefer that term, and feed 
them soaked in milk to the little fellows, 
and in mashes with wheat bran for the 
older stock. 

“Give me oats and bran,” the Dane 
used to say, “and you can have all the 
corn you want. n two months my 
chicks will be on the market, while yours 
will mostly be just getting started!’’ 


Cost of Farm Labor 


[Continued from page 12] 


The horses were young and appreciated in 
value to the extent of $150, and returns from 
manure were estimated at $103.50. This 
left a total cost of $1,981.01. The horses 
worked a total of 8,354 hours, which means 
an hourly cost of twenty-three cents. 

The average number of horses kept on the 
320 acres was eleven, the hours worked per 
horse per day, for 300 days, were 2.5, and 24.5 
crop acres were maintained per work horse. 
The cost for horse labor per crop acre was 
$8.08. 

The distribution of annual cost af farm 
machinery equipment was: 
Total 

Cost 
$109.40 

99.96 

3.60 

40.00 


11. 
79.44 22. 
e eR 4 
1. 


Per Cent of 
Total 
430.9 


28.2 


Depreciation 
— repair 


15.55 
5.70 





Total cost, $353.65 100.0 

Equipment hours are counted as equal to 
the number of horse hours, because different 
machines are used by different numbers of 
horses. Therefore it would be incorrect to 
rate an hour’s work on a binder as equal to 
an hour’s work on a one-horse plow. So 
where four horses work on a binder for one 
hour, we have four horse-hours, four equip- 
ment-hours, and one man-hour to account 
for. Dividing depreciation and maintenance, 
the total cost of equipment, $353.65, by the 
number of equipment-hours, 8,354, we have 
a cost of 4.2 cents an hour. 

The average investment in equipment on 
the half-section farm for the year was $1,094, 
the interest per crop acre was $4.05, and the 
cost per crop acre $1.31. 


——_——_————_ 
“So Jack p sed to you. Did you say, 
*Yes’?”’ et the girl’s friend. “I did,’’ 
stammered the fair one, “but he had to 
squeeze it out of me.’ 
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You know the coun teen swollen, nos- 

trils closed, comb pale, whistle or sneeze 

<a br: eathing — breath with catar- 
odor—that’s Roup. 


§ Ht Quick 
iB det ih cota 
Chickens sens doctor thes themselves, It kis the 
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* World’s Best 
Poultry Journal 
; You be the Jadge! 
Astras 2Oe 
SEND U..8. STAM 


"ss Tells how to keep poultry with greatest prof- 
it; 100 to 168 pages monthly; Th ye year. Best articles; ex- 
pen profusely illustrated. 1 yr., $1. 59 8 yrs., $2.00, 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub.Co.,Dept. 59, Quincy, Ill. 


BABY CHICKS 2272 =", 35 


any date you desire duri 1921. ol Sate elie: pore 
teed anywhere in U. 8. thi uality. ae arieties. 
We ship from Chicago, | Cincinna’ : Philadelphia, Min- 
Biake “wei pes Moines, and Kansas ws City.” Full eo 

17 Railway ‘Scksan B Bidg., KANSAS rie 


pon es f 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 
102 Cleveland St, 
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free. ‘A. Neubert. Box 3 *. Menkes, iden: 
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Turkeys. Catalog 4c. A. A, Ziemer, 
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- Lift off Corns 
with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘“‘Freezone’’ 
costs only a few cents 





You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the hard 
skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
without one bit of pain or soreness. Truly! 
No humbug! 


Tiny bottle of “Freezone” costs 
few cents at any drug store 








=“ 
Better than a mustard 
plaster. Invaluable 
for sore muscles, sttff 
neckandcramps. Use 
it for congestion ins 
throat or chest. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CoO. 
(Consolidated) 
23 State Street New York City 
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Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
‘Mothers Rest 


After Cuticura 
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Since the Lord ceased making soil, 
Some thousand years of sweat and toil 
Have passed away ; but don’t forget 
That He is making people yet. 


EW window-panes where those bro- 

ken ones are, will not cost very much 
in money or time, but they’ll keep out a 
heap of cold. 


A good magazine or a good book is a 
fine Christmas present for the young folks, 
as well as the grown-ups. 


For your liver’s sake drink plenty of 
water—six glasses a day are not too many 
—and eat plenty of fruit and vegetables. 
Pills may have a quicker effect, but their 
effect is not so beneficial or lasting. 


Have you looked over the evergreens 
so you'll know where to find a nice one for 
the youngsters’ Christmas tree? Or per- 
haps you have been chosen to furnish the 
community tree this year. In either case 
don’t make a last-minute choice. 


Sometimes curry-combs are condemned 
and thrown away, when all they need is a 
good cleaning. Take a big nail, or 
other pointed piece of iron, and dig the ac- 
cumulated hair and filth out of the teeth 


.and the comb will seem to you like a new 


one. Thus, the old one will last a good deal 
longer. That is the road to fortune. 


The Quebec government plans to plant 
two pine or spruce trees for every one cut 
down, and has at present six hydroplanes 
patrolling forest areas, while at the same 
time it is encouraging private forest pro- 
tection. Three million pine and spruce 
trees have been planted this year, and 
seven associations of lumbermen or- 
ganized for timber development. 


It was wash-day, and John had been 
kept from school to look after the baby. 
Mother sent them into the garden to play, 
ase it was not long before cries disturbed 

er 

“John, what is_the matter with baby 
now?” she inquired from her wash-tub. 

re don’t know what to do with him, 
mother,” replied John. ‘“He’s dug a hole 
and-wants to bring it into the house.” 


The time is at hand for the major -por- 
tion of the farm machinery to be laid up 
for the winter; and it is a matter of con- 
siderable importance whether this ex- 
pensive equipment will be well cared for, 
or left out in the weather until next spring. 
All machinery should be housed for the 
winter, and besides this there should be a 
thorough inspection given each machine 
before it is put away. All broken parts 
should be noted and repairs ordered now, 
so that there will be no delay when the 
machine is again needed. All bearings 
and working parts should be well cleaned 
and then oiled to prevent rusting. All 
loose bolts should be drawn up tight, and 
minor repairs made at once. 


There are always a few tried and tested 
recipes that one would like to have con- 
veniently at hand. 
Get afew stout cards 
and punch eyelet- 
holes in one corner. 
On these cards write 
the recipes and then 
fasten the lot on a 
key-ring, as shown. 
The con recipe book 
thus made can be 


J hung on a nail in the 
yf 1-6 kitchen, and an old 
© card can be slipped 

off the key-ring or a 

new one inserted, as desired. Our Folks 
would like to hear from others who know 


helpful hints for that Experimental Farm. 





























| 
Infection 


would have been prevented 
if Absorbine Jr. had been 
applied when this “little ac- 
cident” happened and the 
wound would have healed 


promptly. 
Absot exe) rbi n 1e Jt 


It cools and soothes, takes out the 
pain and soreness and helps the 
injured tissues to heal. And being 
a positive germicide it makes any 
infection quite impossible. 

Absorbine Jr. is especially good for 
all the little hurts the children are 
constantly getting,being made from 


herbs and essential oils and there- 
fore perfectly safe. 


* $1.25 a bottle at d 
peak. A i i the 3 Taal Bethe . 
sent for 10 oat in wen 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 














Don’t Wear a Truss 
ROOKS’ APPLIANCE. : 


the modern a 
invention, the coe 


new discovery that re- 


lieves rupture will 
sent on trial, No 
noxious springs or pa— 
Has automatic 
Cushions. Binds 
draws the broken 
together as you 

broken limb. No 

No lies. Durable, 


ts. Cai atalogne 
ure blanks mailed 
name and 


C. E. BROOKS, 2346 State Street, 


“DON'T SHOUT” & 


“IT hear you. I can hear now as A i 





well as anybody, ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, a ag only 
that 1 hear all ri 
‘The Morley ‘Phone for the 


is to the ears what glasses 
In- 


weightless and harm~- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
ae it.’ Over one 
undred sneasnae 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 18th St., Phila, — 





‘No Joke To Be De De 2a 


—Every Deaf Person Knows 
I make myself hear, after b 
with these Artificial Ear 
Drams. 1 wear them day 
_ night. + oe o- on 


Far est ae 
oo Rae 


deaf for 2% 











1,000 Eggs 
In Every Hen 


Don’t Kill Your Yearling Birds 
New System of Poultry Keeping. 
If You Keep Chickens 


CUT THIS OUT 


“The great trouble with the poultry busi- 
ness has always been that the laying life of a 
hen was too short” says Henry Trafford, Inter- 
national Poultry Expert and Breeder,for nearly 
eighteen years Editor of Poultry Success. 

The average pullet lays 150 eggs. If kept 
the second year, she may lay 100 more. Then 

le goes to market. Yet, it has been scien- 
fifically established that every pullet is born 
or hatched with over one thousand minute 
@gg germs in her system—and may be made 
to lay them on a highly profitable basis over 
@ period of four to six years’ time if given 
proper care. 

ow to work to get 1000 eggs from every 

hen is the poultry system explained in a 

Bulletin issued by Mr. Trafford, one copy of 

which will be sent absolutely free to any 
.Peader who keeps six hens or more. 

If you want your hens to make more money 
for you cut this out and send it with your 
mame and ress and a free copy of his 1000 
EGG HEN Bulletin will be sent by return 


HENRY TRAFFORD 
Suite 263 R, Tyne Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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oultry Journal 


ArrraL 25 cts. 


te hatch rear poultry 
etabiishen 1s Only 3 cts. "for4 months 
ets. for i year or $2. 00 for 3 years. Stamps accepted. 


Poultry Journal, 12-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicage 














Showing nett ha in all breeds. 


 'stngcnir ion 25c 


accepted. Practical 
A 5 ‘oremost poultrymen. 
S0pp; 1 year $1.00; 3 years $2.00. 


Poultry Tribune, Dept 5, Mt. Morris, {il. 


“BIG ze CLUB OFFER 
is the bigge and best clubbing offer of 
season og a on and see raisers. 
_ POULTRY KEEPER, 1 yr. t ALL FOR 
4 FARM & HOME, 1 yr 
FARM & FIRESIDE, 1 yr... $1.00 
we all orders to Poultry Keeper, Quincy, Ill 


PARKS Bred-to-Lay 1820 


Served Plymouth Rocks 


*s Oldest and Greatest Laying Strain. S oy 
and old stock sale. 16 page Circular 
catalog 25c. J. W. Parks, Box F. Altoona, ag 


BARGAINS 


in all varieties of chickens, ducks, turkeys, 
£503" bantams and guineas. Also y 
chicks and incubators. Catalog 


- Bare Poultry Company, Box 850, Hampton, Iowa 
TFYS and GEESE ‘arr: Large, husky mcion nd ante 


‘ Write tor an my free catalog—tells 
and Dogs. Edwin A. Souder Sellersville, Pa, 
Rewcashitontcien, Oo 
} Stock alog free. Mammeth Hatch- 
ery, Box 206, Glen Ellyn, Ii, 


























THE FARM JOURNAL 
Making Chicks Husky 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


S a boy I lived for some time near a 
Danish poultryman who was a con- 
stant source of wonder to all in the neigh- 
borhood. This old fellow had a way of 
making his chicks grow until they were 
about twice the size of other chicks. 
People used to imagine that he had some 
mysterious secret by which he persuaded 
his chicks to grow so fast. They used to 
ask him again and again what he did. 

“It’s the way I feed them,” was his 
invariable reply, “‘and the care they get.” 

The first trouble with the average farm 
chick is that we Americans feed too much 
corn. We ought to know better. Corn 
isn’t a growing feed and it isn’t a hot- 
weather feed, especially for fowls. And 
the Dane used to say: “Oats makes kids 
husky, but don’t forget, it makes chicks 
huskier!” 

That was his gospel and he lived up to 
it. He fed ng corn so long as he wanted 
the chicks to grow and thrive. When he 
wanted to “finish off” chicks for the mar- 
ket, then he used corn. 

Of coursé, you can not feed whole oats 
to baby chicks; that is out of the question. 
But you can prepare the oats so that 
chicks of all ages can eat them. Oatmeal, if 
it can be procured cheap enough, is the 
very best thing that you can feed the 
growing stock. It can not be used entirely, 
there must be variety; but it can be made 
the bulk of the ration. ° 

If oatmeal is prohibitive, follow \the 
Dane’s way and grind your oats, crush 
them if you prefer that term, and feed 
them soaked in milk to the little fellows, 
and in mashes with wheat bran for the 
older stock. 

“Give me oats and bran,” the Dane 
used to say, “and you can have all the 
corn you want. n two months my 
chicks will be on the market, while yours 
will mostly be just getting started!” 


Cost of Farm Labor 


[Continued from page 12] 


The horses were young and appreciated in 
value to the extent of $150, and returns from 
manure were estimated at $103.50. This 
left a total cost of $1,981.01. The horses 
worked a total of 8,354 hours, which means 
an hourly cost of twenty-three cents. 

The average number of horses kept on the 
320 acres was eleven, the hours worked per 
horse per day, for 300 days, were 2.5, and 24.5 
crop acres were maintained per work horse. 
The cost for horse labor per crop acre was 
$8.08. 

The distribution of annual cost af farm 
machinery equipment was: 

Total 

Cost 
$109.40 

99.96 

3.60 

40.00 

79.44 

15.55 

5.70 


Total cost, $353.65 a 

Equipment hours are counted as equal to 
the number of horse hours, because different 
machines are used by different numbers of 
horses. Therefore it would be incorrect to 
rate an hour’s work on a binder as equal to 
an hour’s work on a one-horse plow. So 
where four horses work on a binder for one 
hour, we have four horse-hours, four equip- 
ment-hours, and one man-hour to account 
for. Dividing depreciation and maintenance, 
the total cost of equipment, $353.65, by the 
number of equipment-hours, 8,354, we have 
a cost of 4.2 cents an hour. 

The average investment in equipment on 
the half-section farm for the year was $1,094, 
the interest per crop acre was $4.05, and the 
cost per crop acre $1.31. 
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“So Jack p sed to you. Did you say, 
*Yes’?’’ scked th the girl’s friend. “I did,” 
stammered the fair one, “but he had to 
squeeze it out of me.” 
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Poultry Journal 
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¢ Tells bow te Rese pestey ith greatest prof- 
it; 100 to 168 pages monthly: 27th year. rd articles; ex- 
pert advice; profusely illustrated. lyr., $1. 59 8 yrs., $2.00, 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co. Dept. 5 9, Quincy, Ill. 
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with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’’ 
costs only a few cents 








You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the hard 
skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone’’ upon 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
without one bit of pain or soreness, Truly! 
No humbug! 


Tiny bottle of “Freezone” costs 
few cents at any drug store 















plaster. Invaluable 
for sore muscles, stiff 
neckandcramps. Use 

it for congestion in x 
throat or chest. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated) 
23 State Street New York City 
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Since the Lord ceased making soil, 
ome thousand years of sweat and toil 
ave passed away; but don’t forget 
That He is making people yet. 


EW window-panes where those bro- 

ken ones are, will not cost very much 
in money or time, but they’ll keep out a 
heap of cold. 


A good magazine or a good book is a 
fine Christmas present for the young folks, 
as well as the grown-ups. 


For your liver’s sake drink plenty of 
water—six glasses a day are not too many 
—and eat plenty of fruit and vegetables. 
Pills may have a quicker effect, but their 
effect is not so beneficial or lasting. 


Have you looked over the evergreens 
so you'll know where to find a nice one for 
the youngsters’ Christmas tree? Or per- 
haps you have been chosen to furnish the 
community tree this year. In either case 
don’t make a last-minute choice. 


Sometimes curry-combs are condemned 
and thrown away, when all they need is a 
good cleaning. Take a big nail, or 
other pointed piece of iron, and dig the ac- 
cumulated hair and filth out of the teeth 


.and the comb will seem to you like a new 


one. Thus, the old one will last a good deal 
longer. That is the road to fortune. 


The Quebec government plans to plant 
two pine or spruce trees for every one cut 
down, and has at present six hydroplanes 
patrolling forest areas, while at the same 
time it is encouraging private forest pro- 
tection. Three million pine and spruce 
trees have been planted this year, and 
seven associations of lumbermen or- 
ganized for timber development. 


It was wash-day, and John had been 
kept from school to look after the baby. 
Mother sent them into the garden to play, 
a it was not long before cries disturbed 

er. 

“John, what is the matter with baby 
now?” she inquired from her wash-tub. 

“T don’t ‘know what to do with him, 
mother,” replied John. ‘“He’s dug a hole 
and-wants to bring it into the house.” 


The time is at hand for the major -por- 
tion of the farm machinery to be laid up 
for the winter; and it is a matter of con- 
siderable importance whether this ex- 
pensive equipment will be well cared for, 
or left out in the weather until next spring. 
All machinery should be housed for the 
winter, and besides this there should be a 
thorough inspection given each machine 
before it is put away. All broken parts 
should be noted and repairs ordered now, 
so that there will be no delay when the 
machine is again needed. All bearings 
and working parts should be well cleaned 
and then oiled to prevent rusting. All 
loose bolts should be drawn up tight, and 
minor repairs made at once. 


There are always a few tried and tested 
recipes that one would like to have con- 
veniently at hand. 


Get afew stout cards 
[ and punch eyelet- 
holes in one corner. 


On these cards write 
the recipes and then 
fasten the lot on a 
key-ring, as shown. 
The card recipe book 
thus made can be 


Py hung on a nail in the 
he peers kitchen, and an old 
© card can be slipped 

off the key-ring or a 

new one inserted, as desired. Our Folks 
would like to hear from others who know 


helpful hints for that Exper’: ental Farm. 
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‘No Joke To Be Deaf 





















Infection 


would have been prevented 
if Absorbine Jr. had been 
applied when this “little ac- 
cident” happened and the 
wound would have healed 
promptly. : 
bsorbineJ! 















A 





It cools and soothes, takes out the 
pain and soreness and helps the 
injured tissues to heal. And being 
a positive germicide it makes any 
infection quite impossible, 


Absorbine Jr. is especially good for 
all the little hurts the children are 
constantly getting,being made from | 
herbs and essential oils and there- 
fore perfectly safe. 



















* $1.25 a bottle at your druggists or 
postpaid. A Liberal Trial Bottle - 
sent for 10 cents in stamps. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple Street Springfield, Mass. 























ROOKS’ APPLIAN 
the modern ascientifi 
invention, the wonderf: 
new discovery that re 
lieves rupture é 
sent on trial. No 
noxious springs or p 
Has automatic 
Cushions. Binds 
draws the broken x 
together as you wo 
broken limb. No 
No lies. ble, 
Sent on trial to pry 
Protected by U. 
ents. Catal 

ure blanks matied f; 


C. E. BROOKS, 2346 State Street, 


“DON'T SHOUT” £9 


‘I hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody, ‘How?’ With 
THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had them in, myself, only 
that I hear al) right. 

‘The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


, is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 
visible, comfortable, 

panne and — 
ess. can 
ust i’? Over one 
undred thousand 

sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 

THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., 














































































Every Deaf Person Knows 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 
with these Artificial 
Drume. 1 wear them dsy 
and night. They are per- 
comfortable. No 


Fite cth 
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Big Money 


Out of ‘Ornery’ 


By J. A. BUTLER 


two { witnessed up in 

New Yor State an exhbion of ore 
training y eyes. man 

the name of Mack took a devil of a 
*t been harnessed 


for seven months and in a few days had her 


ae ge a Sop apm, Mackley 
ram mare off the s hands for 
$50 and just ten days after sold her: for $1 75.00. 


A dear profit of $125.00 in ten 
days! 


fee 
i 
8.8 


Fi 
a 
! 


ut before 
inquiries. Here are what 
Beery’s students said. I'll let them tell 
their success in their own words. 
Arznt writes: “‘Just to test Beery's 
the worst balky, kicking, 
el could —_ Paid $65.00 for him. 
a few hours according 
ats sete l od id tan for $135.00 
Dell Nicholson, Portland, Mich., writes: 
by crerybody Bouhtiner for $35.00, a 
y everybody. at \e 
eve uP have her so 


gentle, my little 
handles her. Welds take $200.00 for be. 
Dean L, Smith, Findley, Ohio, writes: By 


"s instructions have 
__ dangerous balker into a horse worth 
LZ * . 
Everett McBlock, Elkhart, lL, writes: Have 
maplen © pony to drive and it some 
cks. Owner it for $17. Paid 
$40 to train it, just sold it to a show 
pany for $150.00. b 


How I Work 
The big source of my income is in buying up 


olts and horses at bargain prices, 
Bcc ha the animals, selling them at a raed 


rofit. tag 2 also beads up Reese 
ling colts and others on 


a fee basis. a ia a 

beautiful driving bay that had the bad habit of 

shying. A piece of paper blowing across — 

toad would set the crazy. 

thought a great deal of the cnimal, bet comida’ 
take chances on the habit. 
A friend of his for w I had 
done some work put this man in 
touch with me in a few hours 
I had the horse completely cured 
of the habit— for which job I 
received $50, 


Curing Bad Habits 


mt pra ga in some wa 


But, when you apply Beery's princi 

no hard, ‘work or injury to 

No one should have a biting, kicking or balky 
horse when it is so easy to cure these vicious 
habits, No one should attempt to break in a colt 
the old fashioned way when Beery’s methods 
make the task so easy. To every horse owner, 
to every lover of horseflesh, my advice is to get 
acquainted with the Beery principles. You can 
not only make money for yourself, but you can do 
a world of good, particularly at this day when 
war-demands have placed a premium on horses. 


Wonderful Book Free 


I have been to state that Prof. 
Beery will send his remarkable booklet, “How 
to Break and Train Horses” freeto those inter- 
ested, It is a booklet well worth having as it 
reveals some startling information on horse-train- 
ing. I have heard men who considered themselves 
expert horsemen say that the booklet was revela- 
tion to them. ere is mo use in my going 
into details on the booklet when you can get it 
free for the asking. 

Just drop a line to Prof. Jesse Beery, Dept. 2212, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio, and the booklet will be sent free 
by return mail. A postcard will do as well as a letter. 





Spray your orchard; disinfect your hogs, chickens, pens, rabbit 
thutches; do your whitewashing; etc. with this —, sturdy, 


reliable little power outfit. Capacity of 414 

gallons per minute at 200 Ibs. pressure.Has the 

valuable features found on bi 

The 1¢ HELP. engine is ready 

besides operating the pump. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


which describes the entire Bean line of 
aoe Power Sprayers. A postal wil! 


BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. 


a16 w. JULIAN st. 17 HOSMER ST. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF, LANSING, MICH. 


a score of jobs 


Bean sprayers., 





sca Poll Evil 
Sa 
22TUnion Stock 


BLUE Ht HOGS Large, growthy and prolific. Everybody likes 
ogy ond Write Palen booklet. Mention this paper. 
Co., Wilmington, Mass. 





EGISTERED BERKSHIRE BRED Sows and 
R*® M. Twining, Box 11, Wycombe, Bucks Co., Pa. 





26.000,000 Horses and 


[Continued from page 8] 


The mule is the only fool-proof tractor. Sent 
out singly or in pairs or in sixes, with any 
kind of irresponsible help, it will return at ~ 


night with itself and equipment in excellent “7 


repair. The same might not be true of the 
irresponsible driver who may have tacked 
judgment in the use of his teams during the 
day, but the good driver can travel in 
absolute safety. And the particular adapt- 
ability of mules to step in temporarily and 
carry the peak-load work is their salability. 
The demand for good mules i is wide open the 
year round. 

Throughout the South, where mules are 
in general use in cotton and sugar fields, 
but few mules are actually produced. M 
dealers are the go-betweens who buy up 
young stock at weaning time, grow them out 
on mule farms, sell them to the northern 
farmer to. be worked for a season or more to 
add strength and weight, and then rebuy in 
the fall at a price considerably over the sp 
value. There is always a market for a — 
mule, and at a profit to the farmer. They 
are therefore ideal emergency power for the 
rush seasons of spring and summer. 

The consideration of power on the farm 
can not be separated from its fertility main- 
tenance. As has been suggested, farmers 
have depended so largely on their sense of 
good management that they have no actual 
classified data on the different avenues of 
expense and production. And while they 
know perfectly well the very high fertilizing 
value of animal excreta, nine out of ten farm- 
ers could not place specific value on the in- 
creased crop yield traceable to the fertility 
contribution of his horses. 

The price of commercial fertilizers, like 
everything else, has strongly advanced. It 
is a very, conservative figure, then, which has 
been reached by experiment stations, putting 
the value of animal fertilizer at $4 a ton. The 
mature working horse will contribute thirteen 
tons annually, or a value of $52, and the colt 
in pasture, ten tons, or a value of $40. The 
crop increase this amounts to in the case of 
eight or ten horses means much to the farm 
income. 


The Farmers’ Greatest Asset 


With the same organization and head work 
put behind horse use which is called out in 
planning for and operating the tractor, a 
greater volume of work per man and per 
horse can be handled. A recent tractor 
bulletin compares the work of a tractor 
handled by one man with the work of two 
four-mule teams driven by two men. This is 
an exact illustration of the point: there is no 
reason whatever for®using two men on two 
four-mule team outfits, when one man could 
as well handle the eight at far less expense. 

Forethought to bring about increased pro- 
duction with low-power cost is well worth 
while. Part of this—and the most important 
part—is the production of more efficient 
horses and mules—big, powerful, of good 
quality, capable of long years of service. 
With such work animals and the exercise of 
good judgment in using them in the largest 
possible units, farmers have flexible power, 
and economical, reliable power, even for the 
biggest jobs. They also have an annual in- 
come from the surplus horses and mules sold. 

Throughout the world’s history, good 
horses have been the measure of a nation’s 
power, prosperity, pleasure. Long after the 
earth’s underground supplies of coal and oil 
are exhausted, and hydro-electric plants be- 
come the chief source of heat and power, the 
horse will still be, as he has always been in 
the past, man’s closest companion and most 
useful servant. 
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Fight the Parasites Now - 
By A. S, ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 


T is a common idea that intestinal and 

other parasites only need be combated in 
spring and summer. That is a mistake. Some 
of the most important items of the campaign 
are applied before winter sets in. 

It should be understood that adult animals 
carry intestinal parasites through the winter 
season, and in spring void their eggs. or 
embryos, and so contaminate grass for the 
young anim born at that season of the 
year. Nature, left to herself, arranges that 
young animals should arrive in spring, and 
so prepares rich, green grass to stimulate a 


flow of milk for the sustenance of the foal, - 


calf, lamb or pig, as the case may be. Horses 
get rid of their stomach bots when turned on 
grass. Nodular disease of the intestines, 
vulgarly termed “‘knotty guts,”’ is contracted 
on spring grass from adult worms passing 
out of the adult sheep and distributing their 
eggs to be taken in by lambs, in turn. Adult 
cattle, swine and sheep also harbor other 
parasites during winter and get rid of them 
in spring, to be reinfested then by the same 
kind of parasites, or others. 

Considering these things, it is good prac- 
tise to treat all farm animals for worms in 
autumn. Horses may be given a mixture of 
two parts of table salt and one part each, by 
weight, of dried sulphate of iron and flowers 
of sulphur. The dose of this is one table- 
spoonful to be mixed in dampened feed 
night and morning for a week; then stop for 
ten days and. then repeat the treatment. 
Iron should not be given to a mare that is 
pregnant. Give her more sulphur and salt. 
Colts take smaller doses. 

Sheep should be dosed with a orfe per cent 
solution of sulphate of copper (bluestone). 
The dose is three-quarters of an ounce for 
a lamb, and three and one-half ounces for an 
adult ewe or other sheep. Intermediate ages 
and sizes take less than the maximum dose, 
in proportion. The treatment should be 
repeated in ten days. Ewes should be 
treated before or immediately after service. 

To hogs, give two and one-half grains each 
of santonin and calomel, one dram of pow- 
dered areca nut and one-half dram of bicar- 
bonate of soda for each fifty pounds of body 
weight. Mix it in a very little slop, or give 
it in water as a drench, slowly and carefully 
from a bottle, after starving the animal for 
twenty-four hours. Repeat the dose in ten 
days. Also see to it that the hogs go into 
clean quarters and are fed and watered from 
clean utensils. Coughing pigs should be 
given pure turpentine in slop for three 
mornings in succession, allowing one tea- 
spoonful for each 100 pounds of body weight. 
This helps, but is not a certain ety for 
lung-worms. Sheep affected with lung- 
worms should be given the chloroform treat- 
ment by a trained veterinarian. 

Cattle do not suffer much from internal 
parasites, but washing the back with strong 
salt water or a 1-50 solution of coal-tar dip 
will help to ears trouble from ox-warble 
grubs, and also from ringworm. To keep 
cattle, and especially calves, free from ring- 
worm, however, the stables should be thor- 
oughly cleansed, disinfected, whitewashed, 
lighted and ventilated in autumn. 





Exercise for Breeding Stoek 


Many pigs and calves are lost each year, 
especially in the winter, because the breeding 
stock -was kept confined too closely and not 
allowed to exercise freely. Animals seldom 
refuse to go out when given the opportunity; 
if they do, they need to: be forced. The 
will maintain a better appetite, their healt 
will be better, and the air and sunshine is 
highly beneficial. Some farmers force the 
breeding stock to take daily exercise, making 
them go certain distances to get feed or water. 
The little lot back of the barns makes a good 
winter sg and yard for breeding stock. 
Indi Bee FES 
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Clipping Machine 






EDGEMOOR F. 


absolutely neces: 





Clipping a-Jersey from Natoma Farm, near Hinsdale, Ill. 


Five Minutes a Month 


with the Stewart Clipping Machine on a dairy cow kee eps the 
hair short on udder, flanks and underline, making cleaning before milking a 
quick, easy job. Long hair gathers dirt and filth, that can’t be 
from dropping into the milk. Regular clipping is a big help towa 
the cow clean. Only a clean cow produces clean milk, Clip with a Stewart 
—no progressive dairy farm can afford to be without it. 

Stewart No.1 Cow Lt Stewart users tell you their experience: 


For Certified Milk 
ARM a 
Calif,, Feb. 9, 1920. 2, 1919, 


bed helps greatly in keepi 
e bi 4, pom & whieh te 
in certified 
emoor Farm. 


Low Bostertel ¢ Count 
zd N 7. Nov. 20, 1919, 





































revented 
keeping 


Equal With Barn Cleaning 
Roekton, Il. 


I have used a 0 Phowast nen Ma- 
chine for several years. ve th bd 


wil fnd that clip giovies py ee teecaane 
F. E. Zahm. f 
Cows Give More oh 


ange Dage F 


fied milk. 






nd flanks of our 

cows, and have the ron bacterial and cows Sain Svens toon 
count of any milk ing to Philadel- | of milk a day. It makes 

phia and Atlantic nice clean job. 

E. F. Gill. Thos. Sebion. 


Clip your cows with the Stewart No. 1 every thirty da 





we Aer or. 
makes miking « 

























during the stabling season. 
time of service, only $14 at your dealer’s, or send 
pay balance on arrival. 


Electric Clipping Machine, 110 Volts, A. Cc, $80 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
Dept. A-148, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 













Complete, ready for a life- 
$2 saa 


























Inuse 
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DIE IN THE HOUSE 









80 Acres $1500 50 Yosh hin "Pot 
h required secu: ession well located, 


productive farm — ‘ou can m beat high cost of living,, 
enjoy pleasant comf: le home and ted itil, ein 


Call or 
150 ¥. B. ew York City. 


ine = —— 3 
‘fails, fall, Send for FREE Vest Hocker Vatarinary Advigt =. o> 


and 200 other Cattle 
PLEMING BROTHERS, 227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


RENEW AHEAD! 


Even if your subscription does not expire this 








“month, this is a good time to renew ahead. 


A dollar will pay for two full years, Renew today. 














ABSORBINE : 


TRADE MARK R 


er ag eg Puffy ~— 
Swellings ; ~ Ea np and allays 
Heals Sores, Cuts, Braises, 


ioe Caden It is a 
Sato latineetis ont 


Does not blister or remove the ~ 
hair and horse can be worked, Pleasant to — 


use, $2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe 
case for special instructions and Book sae 
Ww. F. YOUNG, inc., 153 Temple St., 

is 
















































Little Wonder Oil Stove 
The Only Combination Heating and 
Cooking Oil Stove on the Market 


One gallon of oil is equal to ten in any other 
Gil stove, because it burns 90% air and 10% oil, 
and instead of 80% of the heat going to waste 
ground sides of kettles, ALL of it is utilized in 
the fucl-sayer top. Boils a quart of waterin 3 
minutes; makes country cooking as easy as with 
Gity gas. Its own oven is a splendid baker; and 
by using a porteble oven on top of this stove, 
you have the best bread-baker made. Stove sits 
— any range (or will send a stove-height 
for $2.50 extra). 

As a heater indoors it is a “little wonder,”’ and 
pays foritself quick in its saving of coal. Gallon 
of oil burns 16 to 20 hours. Gencrated with 
@icohol, gasoline or kerosene. Why bother with 
‘Wood or coal or the old-fashioned oil stove that 
takesforever to get a meal and per noheat? The 

ares 3 in thousands of homes today. 
oe Loreal guarantee with every stove. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 
order or check direct to factory and stove will be 


at once with full directions and guarantee. 
' 30 lbs. Height 14-in.; cooking surface 
with es, 16-in. = 24-in.; oven 10-in. x 14-in. 
=124-in. Price $17.50 f. o. b. Factory. 


We also make the Little Wonder GAS Stove 
on the same principle—price $12.50. 


Little Wonder Stove Co. 
GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 


‘Be Most Popular 


in Your Town! 


"Don’t be a “wail 
uh Don't sit idly 
while others enjoy 

{ Don't 


r 

















iy Learn Music 
_ ATHOME! 


meesen* 


ecial ell 
No Rar Seo 
sons. Only cost is for sheet music ond pantage. 
Bee —_. Write today for = one bee 


nstruments sup- 
UJ. S. SCHOOL ¢ OF MUSIC 
$712 Brunswick Bidg. New York 


oo yun Se 





: “SWEET GLOVER 322 


Blossom ee nee tg For winter or early 
while doing it. * > od 
xcel 
Grows on soils. 





for Big Seed Guide ei 
Dept. 909, Chicago, Il. 





4 Dae mapa 
ana vSend for fap Docket ghost ‘Guy Sian 
‘David Bieir, Nat’! Sec'y, Dept. 36, Springfield, Ohio 
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| man of the century, 
| the “City of a Million Smiles.” We agree, 
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VER the bell on the front door of a 
house in a little town was fastened 
a card reading as follows: “Button don’t 
bell. Bump.” 
Oee 


The odoriferous skunks yielded $1,000,- 
000 worth of hides to New York state 
farmers and trappers in one year. 

Li Hung Chang, China’s foremost states- 
labeled Philadelphia 





o-oo 


Shout for America. 
ty-five per cent of the world’s 
sixty per cent of the world’s cotton. 
necessities. 


It produces seven- 
corn and 
Both 


0-8: 


The purple barn has been found. It is 
near Gresco, Ia. A pink barn has also been 
seen, and another purple one reported 
that had bright red doors and windows. 
That barn can certainly be seen, if not 
heard. 

.-o- 

The Deai Sea is salty, very salty. In 
fact its waters are ¢ight or more times more 
salty than the ocean. Its surface, 1,312 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean, 
is lower than that of any other known 
body of water. 

se 

We are strong for children, from one 
day old upward.* The average farmer 
drops down to the pasture Tot every 
Sunday to see how the colts and calves 
are getting along, but how few-drop into 
the schoolhouse on a week-day to¥see 
how the boys and girls are coming along? 


~~ 


Now then, all together! 
Worry less and work more. 
Ride less and walk more. 
Frown less and smile more. 
Drink less and breathe more. 
Eat less and chew more. 
Waste less and save more. 
Preach less and do more. 

Se 


Some nap was taken by a germ which 
was recently found embedded in a speci- 
men of fossilized amber. This amber-was 
formed in the very earliest stages of the 
earth’s history—possibly 100,000 years 
ago. As soon as these organisms were set 
free from their son they manifested 
evident signs of Ee and when carefully 
cultivated developed. great activity. , 


~o 


While we think of it, turn over to the 
front page, look at the date on your sub- 
scription record. If it says ““D 20” it 
means your subscription expires with this 
month. You'll be sorry to miss the big 
January issue with the closing chapters 
of “Lost and Found.” Don’t take any 
chances, besides it’s always safe to renew 
ahead. Use the enclosed subscription order 
blank. One dollar will pay for two years. 


“> 


Potatoes are said to be the world’s 
greatest food. A complete failure of that 
crop would be the greatest disaster that 
could visit the world. Since 1913 they 
have increased in price 353 per cent. The 
Germans eat six times as many potatoes 
as we do, and raise about twice as many 
bushels to the acre and three or four times 
our total. The world’s potato crop av- 
erages about 5,471,000,000 bushels. A 
pound of potatoes is equal to eight eggs. 


oe 


To give gifts which are so elaborate that 
one must economize for a whole year after- 
ward in order to get square with the 
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Two wonderful Susquehanna B 
$3.69. Direc at from factory. 


cost $6 or 
full, Comfortable fitting. Winter weight. 


collar. Two extra stro’ ong. large kets. Double 8 
out. Tho: shrunk. P Fo: r work or semi-dress. 


try om oo 
PS60f. "State sip gy HY 
e 
te a customer on this speci: sce 


Ware ll Company. 9 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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made 

cash, We had eee pet tot seed, 

lower prices to you becanse this fine lot of clover will not not 

be ree for higher prices, but passed on at al —_ 
our 


peal toearly buyers. Big volume on a 
Every bag is high , guaranteed seed soldi on 
an ep te nf money mee guarantee, This lot will save you 


money, on Mutual Seed Co. an ap eiien i.’ 
Enjoy the June 


Clearest J ay | of Phonographs £ 
At a price never pos- 68 
sible before. 

As fine a product of the cabinet 
maker’s art oe — my hope to 
find. Plays records wonder- 
fully clear and sweet. eg 
days’ trial. Send no money but 
write for Catal og f Robert 
June’s own story 0 his wonder- 
ful creation. 


THE ROBERT JUNE CO. 
48 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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world, is to lose sight of the true spirit of 


-. Christmas. Gifts should be appraised on : S e 
the basis of their spiritual, not their mate- 
rial, valuation. Not even the high cost of ig! e 
living can rob Christmas of its true spirit 


if one’s heart is right. The best part of 
Christmas is not in the gifts which are 


given, but Be —_ prompts giving. Every Minute Counts — 
5 for You nts 


If (note the if) your letter is the best on 
“The oddest thing I saw in 1920.” Your 2 F ord Autos 


letter must not be more than 250 words 1 

in length, | Send to Odd Mention Editor, Given Feb. 28 
care The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., 
before December 30, 1920. No letters re- 
turned. Now, cudgel your brains and let 
us have sonie g “oddities.” Besides 
the $5 prize, we will pay $1 for each letter 
we print. Photographs welcomed, and 
$2 extra paid for each we can use. 


eo 


Answers to Last Month’s Quiz 


Compare these with your list of answers, 
and see how many you had right. 

1. W. L. Harding, Iowa; Wm. C. Sproul, Both 
Pennsylvania; James Cox, Ohio; Frank , tric Li . 
O. Lowden, Illinois. “ and War Tax Paid. 


een ty aera es Tens & February 28th I am going to give a new Ford Touring Car and a Ford Roadster 


: to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. No 

r Se hogs Washington, John 2 matter who you are you may have an opportunity of owning one of these splen- 

omas Jefferson, James Madison, James did cars by answering this ad. today, I will send you full instructions telling all 
Monroe. about it. Send no money. 


4. Elephant. ° . 
5. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Thousands of Dollars Will be Given 


6. Fifty-six signers. . 
7. Three thousand one hundred and In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 


ninety-one miles. Ford Touring Car—Ist Grand_ Prize. Every one taking an active part in this con- 
8. John W. Davis, of West Virginia. cee Saat ee test will be well paid in cash, whether or not 
’ H-D Motorcycl ani 2. ’ 

s he wins one of the Fords or one of the other. 
9. London. Cabinet Grand Phonograph—4th Grand Prize, | Gong Prizes. J t ress 

10. John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and 21 other grand prizes such as Gold ith f “ ust your name and add 
s ? 7 d Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, | W'th Sve or more st correctly marked in the 
Martin Van Buren, John Tyler, Millar ete. Thousands of dollars in cash rewards, | picture below, starts/everything. Act quick, 

Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, Chester A. (Prizes duplicated in case of tie.) Mail me the coupon today sure, 

Arthur, Theodore Roosevelt. SESS ecoseneeeenceeeErees Cut Out and Mail Coupon Todaysssseessesssssessseeaace 


pen Can You Find Five Faces—Get 1000 Votes 
» & ei TK In the picture are a number of hidden faces, See 


~ : a 3 “2° how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
My Best Christmas Way) you, some turned sidewise. You will find teal oe 


' : e Wy) down and every way. Mark each face you find 
{Continued from page 3] .§- : with a pencil, write your name and address plainly 


‘ ; . } on the lines below, clip out this coupon and mail to 
The third day the snow was so deep I 4. ; ; me now. If you find as many as five of the hidden 


did not attempt to go to the barn at all ww aS faces I will enter you in this contest and credit you 
and all I h left to eat was milk ona ig. — Se Te r tg Ba - votes. Send me this coupon today SURE. 
mush, but that did not worry me; it was | aa hada eat PARE TITE, Dave s4ta Benccer, Indiana. 
Christmas eve, and I longed for our old ce ‘> | ( Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If cor- 
home and a Christmas tree. fs ae f US PF rect, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription con- 
‘ ‘. ai { . “4 : test with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one of 
Bde Beige on pare morning Se rootel: yy) eo these cars—send me full particulars, 
ZzZar ceased. ou e middie A eee mis 
of the morning I saw my husband coming = Td may. ot Rome cote cayhisedcedccatehadstouene + seenee 
across the prairie with a box in his arms. (> Se Se chy 
I danced with joy. I opened the door and = Ss coaben etl 
threw him a shovel, and he dug his way in. 


SS3c8asiac 





Ey == 














rom mother, e stage driver had left ’ Soll : ‘ 
: it at our neighbor’s on account of the ' Fs x cen Tong 4 sup Beck a —— h U ket value b 
blizzard coming, and my husband had ge wad ony SS ee ae DP , 
ii not brought it from there. I had feared that : r ne. _ During our sixty-six years of progress through @ 
imate I 7 ine Ctisteieoee a alas d fair dealing, we have always quoted prices according @ 
Sour 1a pak ag aa a to the actual value, and have always paid the prices é 
ia oa have only mush ee -oek, Pan bere was | t¢ H EST we cect 
28. my company and the istmas feast. ‘ : 
il I said, “ John! this is the best Christmas Fenn nse bak co ae on tindienet a aaa 


E 


o 


There is no delay in getting your money pg 
tous. We charge no commission, pay all express 


WA charges and refund postage on mail shipments. 
Sonk on the United States. Branches 


REFERENCES: Any 
yp RVVV tn all the important fur markets. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND SHIPPING TAGS 


JOSEPH ULLMANN, Inc. 8 


Cor. 5th and Rosabel Sts., 18-20-22 W. 20¢ st. @ 
GAINT PAUL, MINN. Dept. 45, NEW YORK CITY, N. e 


GET BIG BUSH OFFER 
distributors but 


We do not deal through 


ever!”’ 
Michigan. —_ Mrs. Lula Rose Bush. p R i @ aa S QUICK CASH PAYMENTS 
OL 


38 OO 








Harold was sent to the store for 

some vinegar. His grandmother 

gave him the jug and told him what 

to say. He forgot the name of the 

article he was to buy, so he said to 

the clerk: ‘Give me a dime’s 
of smell my jug” 














For the Good of the Greatest Number 


Two distinct aims, each of them conceived in the interest of 
the public we serve, have animated this Company in all its activi- 
ties since the beginning. 

One is to produce products of uniformly fine quality; the other 
is to manufacture and distribute these products in sufficient vol- 
ume to keep their cost low. 

The passing years have seen the things Goodyear builds move 
steadily onward in excellence, and in the abiding public regard 
that such excellence always compels. 

Today the millions who use these products enjoy the economy 
not only of intrinsic goodness, but of relatively low price made 
possible by immense and growing sale. 

In no other article we manufacture has this process of advancing 
worth and receding cost been more evident than in Goodyear 
Cord Tires for passenger cars. 

By improved construction, by an enlarged capacity for service, 
they have held their measure of value intact against even the 
rising costs of material and labor. . 
Goodyear Cord Tires deliver today a kind and extent of per- 
formance that for reliability and final economy is unapproached in 
any earlier type of tire. 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation service 
behind them afford uncommon satisfaction, more people ride on 
Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. : 








Michigan Avenue, Chicago, where, as on other famed thoroughfares the 
world over, “more people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind” 





Try This 


FREE 


Prove on Your Own Stumps That the 
Kirstin Way is the Cheapest Way to 


Clear Your Land! 


Don’t send a penny of money. Just send for your Kirstin 


Stump Puller on my generous offer. Ill send it for you 
to try 30 days at my risk. When puller comes try it on your biggest, 
toughest stumps—along side any other puller. See what a wonder- 






30 Days 
At My Risk 


























= ful, easy-operating, fast-working, strong, substantial machine it is. 
+ How ONE MAN ALONE pulls big, little, green, rotten, tap rooted 
\) ‘  stumps—also treesorbrush. No horses or extra help needed. No 
tt . satisfied, keep puller, if not, return at my expense. No risk to 

» you. Six oe to pay. Coupon below brings full details. 


digging, chopping or other expense. Prove all my claims! If 
Single — Double — Triple Pull 























































er Co. 

























Western Branch 
199 East 
Morrison St. 














The wonderful all-steel Kirstin is guar- 
anteed 3 years against breakage— flaw 
or no flaw — weighs less, costs less. Has 
a speed, strength, power. Lasts 
longer! Due to scientific leverage, a few 
pounds on handle exerts tons on stump. 
Has several speeds. Low speed starts 


s stump—high rips it.out quick. Patented 


quick cable take up saves time, cable 
and machine. Single — double — triple 
power! The Kirstin cuts land clearing 
costs way down. Works in swamps, 


Read These Strong Letters: 
<= 


My Kirstin has pulled probably 4 
stumps; some Locust stumps wit Hired = 
35 ft. roots. No stump paller could be 
better. Adam Billett, Wrightsville, Pa. moc 





It is wonderful the power your Kirstin 


Last fall I cleared land of stumps up to 
34 inches in diameter. However, not a 
single one sat hard enough to show how 

wer my Kirstin would develop, 
hompson, Culver, Minn. 





boggy soil, thick timber on steep hill- 
sides, where horses can’t work. Enables 
farmers to turn land-wasting stumps into 
big harvests—besides increases land value 
by thousands of dollars. Quickly pays 
its cost. Also often pays for automobile, 
other comforts and luxuries. Pronounced 
by Government Officials, University ex- 
perts, Land Clearing Con- 
tractors a phenom suc- 
cess—the cheapest and 
easiest way to clear land. 


ys: 


Co 






One 


astonish 


d to see 





develops, I use it for clearing steep hill- 
sides of eek, pine and spruce stum 





and standing trees. I would notbe with- pulls my largest stumps. Martin 
out it. EE Frederick, Pocket Ranch, Peterson, Kio, La Alone 
ney, Calif. ae 

13 year old boy es easily pulls bi Handles 
My Kirstin is a wonder. It pulled green My stumps from red " ay with” 
oak trees up to 24 _—— in diameter our Kirstin. It does all you claim Biggest 
with surprising ease, at less cost and more. G. E. Clark, Bramp- 
than ) OK ote method. Talbert Kahle, ton, Mich. Stumps 








Send the Coupon 
for NEW BOOK 


information. 
One-Man Drum, and Horse Power Models. 


our Special Agent’s proposition. Tells how ship- 
ment from the nearest of Four Kirstin Distribu- 
ting Points saves you time and freight. Send the 
A. J. Kirstin, General Mgr. 


coupon today. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 


World’s Largest Makers of Stump Pullers 


7312 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 





My 
the eee paul ¢ out the big ones. It 


FREE! 


The book contains 84 pages of valuable land clearing 
Describes the Kirstin One-man Clutch, 


% 
y 























, 
“Ssa= = 


A. J. KIRSTIN, 
General Manager 

A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
7312 Lud Street, Escanaba, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Kirstin: Without ob- 
ligation, please send me your New, 
Big Book of Kirstin Stump Pullers. 
Also your Special Agent’s Proposition. 


Outlines 


¢ 


at: ae 


R. F. D. 


Vee eee ewee 



































HERE AGAIN 


ULES MELOTTE—“The Edison of 
Europe’’—has again placed his GREAT BEL- 
GIAN MELOTTE CREAM SEPARATOR on 


the American market to save money for the American farmer. 


The great pre-war offer is continued. Free trial— 
small first payment—easy terms—duty free. So you, who 
have wanted the world’s greatest separator, write for catalog 
now. Find out why 500,000 Melotte separators are in con- 
tinuous use today. Read how in England, where every penny 
must be saved, there are more Belgian Melotte Separators in 
use than all other makes combined. 


Before buying any separator find out how the 
Melotte has won 264 Grand and International Prizes and 
every important European contest the last sixteen years. 
Mail the coupon for our great offer. 


After 30 Days’ 
Free Trial 


You are not to send one cent until you have 
used this GREAT BELGIAN MELOTTE and have 
made up your mind it is the machine you want. Keep it 
for 30 days and use it just as if it were your own machine. 


H Test the won- 
Self-Balancing Bowl 7: the won- 
Self-Balancing Bowl, See why this bowl cannot vibrate nor 
get out of balance — why it cannot cause currents in the 


cream — why it cannot remix cream with milk, why it is 
simple, durable, Fool-Proof. 


Compare the Melotte separator with any other— 
test them side by side. See for yourself which works easiest, 
which is most profitable, which operates at least expense, which 


is most sanitary and easiest to clean. Then send your skim milk to 
the creamery. Let m prove which separator skims the cleanest. 


Easy Payments *<", 20.72, nea 

you are entirely convinced 
and satisfied that the Imported Belgian Melotte is, by far, the best 
cream separator to be found any place in the whole world (a big state- 
ment but true), send only the small sum of $7.50. Then settle the 
balance in small monthly payments. The I7-lotte pays for itself from 
increased cream checks. 


The Melotte Separator D.:t: 2:00, 250 w. us. Chicago 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please send the valuable book, 
“Profitable Dairying.” Also the Melotte catalog which has the full story of 
this great Belgian separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor. 


PBETONS oo ccccccccccccccccccccccecscccccccseccsccccccccccccccesosoocvcocccecoecece 


Post DEC. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsocccestccceccc cs cOURtO. ccccccccccccccccecese 


























Special to Dealers 


Melotte Separator dealerships are becoming more 
valuable everyday. Farmers and dai~:’:en all over the 
country are buying and using the Melott= Cream Separator. 
They are endorsing it unanimously. There may be 
Melotte Separator dealerships open in your county. Write. 


Send Coupon! 


“Wl Valuable Book FREE 


In addition to the Melotte catalog, we will send you, 
absolutely free, “Profitable Dairying,” a practical, common- 
sense treatise, by two of America’s foremost dairy experts, 
telling everything about dairying and how to make more 
money out of your cows. Get these valuable books FREE. 


TheMelotte Separator 0:3 hence 
Dept. 2509, 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















